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The Essays comprised in this volume were written for a 
prize of One Hundred Pounds, offered by His Excellency 
the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor of Jamaica. 
The intentions of His Excellency were explained, in a 
letter from His Honour the President of the Royal (then 
the General) Agricultural Society, to its Honorary Secre- 
tary, the Rev. Dr. S. H. Stewart : of which letter the 
following is a copy : — 

Spanish TowUy November 11, 1843. 
Dear Sir, 

His Excellency the Governor having com- 
manded me to signify his intention of awarding, through 
the medium of the General Agricultural Society, two 
prizes of £100 each : one for the best Essay on the ma- 
nufacture of Sugar, and the other on the best mode of 
establishing and conducting Industrial Schools, adapted to 
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the wants and circumstances of our Agricultural Popula- 
tion, — I have to request that you, as Honorary Secretary, 
will immediately give all possible publicity to the same. 

Competitors are to send in their Essays 
to the Secretary on or before the 1st day of June, 1844, 
and are requested to adhere to the following directions. — 
Each Treatise to be sealed up in an envelope, marked 
"Treatise on the manufacture of Sugar ;^^ or, "Treatise on 
the best mode of establishing * and conducting Industrial 
Schools,*' as the case may be. The name or address of 
the Author on no account to appear on such Treatise or 
envelope; but each Treatise to be inscribed with a motto. 

The name and address of each Author, 
with his motto, to be enclosed in a separate envelope, 
and also transmitted to the Secretary. 

I remain, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) EDWARD PANTON, 

President of the General Agricultural Society, 



No less than nineteen Essays, on Industrial Schools, 
were sent in within the prescribed time. At the wish 
of His Excellency, the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society appointed Judges of the Essays, viz., — the Presi- 
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dent of the Society, the Lord Bishop, and His Honour 
the Attorney General. On the departure of the latter 
for England, Bryan Edward, Esquire, was selected in 
his place. 

The Judges made their Report to the Council on 
the loth of September, 1844, unanimously awarding the 
Prize to Lyndon Howard Evelyn, Esquire, of Savanna- 
la-Mar ; and expressing it as their opinion that many 
other of the Essays deserved attention, particularly seven, 
which they named ; and proposing that those Essays 
should, with the consent of the authors, be published by 
the Society. The Essays bearing the mottoes ^^Scelerum 
si bene penitet,'' and ^^Man hath his daily work of body 
or mind appointed," were withdrawn by the authors. 
His Excellency the Governor, fearing that some of the 
Essays might contain matter infringing on a main and 
essential principle of the Society, liberally offered to bear 
the expense of their publication. 

The Prize Essay, and five of the selected Essays — the 
other two having been withdrawn by the authors — are 
accordingly submitted to the public, at the cost of His 
Excellency. 
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ESSAY 

ON THE BEST METHOD OF ESTABLISHING 
AND CONDUCTING 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 

Adapted to the wants and cibcumstancbs of an 



AGRICULTURAL POPULATION. 



"line i*iufit defaxrt lir0—nuns de/mrepenter," 



THE requirements of the Essay called forth by the wise 
care of his Excellency the Governor, relative to ^' Industrial 
Schools/' appear of so entirely practical a nature that I shall 
purposely refrain, as far as possible, from general or philoso- 
phical observations ; and confine what I would propose to 
the most feasible and sensible suggestions. 

It were perhaps easy to compose a more elaborate treatise 
than that which will here be submitted; and, in a more ad- 
vanced state of Colonial Civilization ; or, at a period of greater 
means than the Colonists can now take advantage of, it 
would probably be far more advantageous to enlarge and en- 
lighten an essay on so important a subject, by a display of 
the principles, and a tracing of the results, that could effect. 
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or might arise from, the plan of combining manual labour 
and mental instruction^ in the rearing up of our Colonial 
youth* But the limitation of Colonial means, and the un- 
accustomedness of Colonists to deal with the philosophy 
of things, or to travel far out of the beaten tracts of prac- 
tical workings, preclude the necessity, if they do not cast 
a doubt upon the propriety, of any extended elaboration. 
Thus doubly, in accordance with the clear-sighted discern- 
ment of Lord Elgin, does it become proper to restrain 

such an Essay as the present within the strict limits of 
a merely practical exposition. 



I 



CHAPTER I. 



OF THE PROPOSITIONS. 

The published propositions are two-fold; both as to the 
subject, and to its conditions; and, as it is necessary, 
throughout, to keep each of these sub-divisions distinctly 
in mind, it will be useful to place them before the reader at 
the outset : they are, consequently, thus described* 

The Essay is to be, as to Subject : — 

1st. — '^ On the best mode of 'Establishing;' and 
2nd. — " On the best mode of ' Conducting,' Industrial 
Schools.''— 

And, as to Condition : 
1st. — " As adapted to the * Wants ' ; and, 
2nd. — ^^ As adapted to the * Circumstances' of an Agri- 
cultural Population;" 
by which " Agricultural Population," a Colonial Native 
Peasantry, of African origin, is of course intended; for, 
generally speaking, such must ever be the nature of a West 
India labouring community. — Europeans, under our tropical 
sun, cannot endure continuous labour on a large scale. 



Section I. Of ihfi OljtcU in view. — ^Tbe objects con- 
templated in ^* Establishing Industrial Schools '' for the 
benefit of an ^^Agricultural Population/' must^ I conceive 
be: — 

1st. — ^To combine early habits of bodily labour with 
an appropriate measure of mental exercise. 

2nd. — ^To instruct agricultural youth in just such a suf- 
ficiency of mental knowledge as shall be best suited to the 
position of life into which they are bom; and to guide them 
into such practical habits of manual and intelligent skill 
as shall be most likely to raise them up into general use- 
fulness and individual prosperity in the various occupa- 
tions of that position. 
Collaterally — there arises out of these^ a 

3rd. — ^Viz. to pass forward, for higher mental cultivation, 
such individuals as shall evince an evident capacity for 
something beyond the labouring sphere of life; and to 
raise up out of those who display a marked aptitude with- 
in that sphere, a class of scientific, or rather Master-craft, 
Agriculturists, who may hereafter be enabled, under the 
advantages of their early practical tuition, to advance the 
knowledge, or increase the products, of Colonial cultiva* 
tion generally. 

These are the distinct objects in view ; and, prior to the 
considerations of any measure by which they may be carried 
out, I must premise, and impress my belief, that nothing of the 
kind can efficiently be undertaken, unless the plan of instruc- 
tion, or the proposed Institutions, be founded on religious cul- 
ture. Religious instruction alone can teach the Peasantry to 
be contentedly cheerful in that state of life to which God has 
been pleased to call them. Religion atone will instruct them 
that they best serve God by doing their duty therb, 
heartily, and in singleness of mind — as to Him and not to 
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Man. Religion alone is able to bring them into a teachable 
ear^ and an obedient mind ; in respect and deference to> all 
who are above them in knowledge or position of life ; because, 
mental enlargement and relative grades are of God, and not 
of Men, or by Men's disposal: the only sure ground of 
unenvying harmony* When the industrial education shall 
be completed. Religion alone may suffice to restrain them from 
recklessly casting aside all their acquirements, to fly off into 
some new channels of action ; and it alone is able to enlarge 
them into a beneficially diffiisive spirit of the advantages they 
have acquired, to the prevention of a banefuUy selfish hoard- 
ing up, or secret practising, for individual profit, of what« 
ever knowledge or skill they may have attained. Religion, in 
short, — [the re- binding of Man to God in, and through, 
and by. His Son our Lord] — will alone enable the Agricul* 
tural Scholar to be a docile, a teachable, and wholesomely 
intelligent youth; and the educated Agriculturist to be a 
good neighbour, a useful parishioner, an industrious and pros- 
perous cultivator, and an honest and loyal Man; a good 
Son, Husband, and Father ; and a merciful and considerate 
master, or a faithful and attentive servant. And for this plain 
reason, because, God alone being able to see the truths, men- 
tal or practical, in Men's secret purposes and solitary actings, 
the ^^fear of God,'' as taught by Christianity, is the only 
active check and incentive that can enter into human motives, 
at all times. 

It is, therefore, never to be lost sight of, that no establish- 
ment, of the kind required by these Prize propositions, should 
be entered into without the sanction and guiding advice of 
the Bishop or other leading Church authority ; nor be fixed 
upon without some kind of provision being made for the 
religious instruction, useful control, and general supervision 
of the entire Institution, by a Clergyman or authorised 
religious teacher. 
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Here however arises a seeming difficulty in a Colony so 
Ainhappily under the spirit — practically and theoretically — of 
Sectarian divisions. I say '' seeming/' there being a way to 
avoid it, if the authorities who institute the schools will 
fearlessly look to the right and not to what may gratify the 
multitude, or apparently tend towards that*' perpetual motion" 
fallacy — " the pleasing of all parties/' The way is, to avoid 
confusion, by so providing (where there are many,) as to 
admit of one school being under Episcopal supervision, for 
the children of the Church; a second under the supervi- 
sion of one, and a third under that of some other, persuasion: 
all being subject, however, to one and the same kind of Civil 
rule, instruction, guidance, and superintendence. Thus 
managed, there could be no disputes, misgivings, nor prosely- 
tizing heart-burnings ; while the more immediate agricultural 
objects would be equally well attended to and wrought out 
in all. 

I am aware that, perhaps, many Church- men may think 
this too wide an extension of tolerant principle, in the 
belief that such public Institutions should be wholly confided 
to the supervision of Church Ministers — ^an argument and 
understanding in which, abstractedly, I fully concur ; — ^but, 
whatever may be the truth of Ood, in our Lord, of the 
standing of the great and lamentable sectarian sin collectively, 
neither the Church nor State can now alter the fact of Society 
being distinctly separated in all religious doctrine and teach- 
ing ; so that it becomes our wisdom — if toe stir at all — to 
act for the best under the state of things, as we find them, 
— as they are — committing the result to Him in whom alone 
is the judgment: and this best is, to refrain from a spirit 
of crimination and partiality, and to avoid further 
CONFUSION, by each individual and class remaining in his 
and its own place, under waiting patience for God to restore 
that unity — ^by the restoration of our ^' Judges and Coun- 
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sellors as at the first,'' — which we cannot hope of ourselves, 
and without them ever to re-establisht 

Section II. Of things to be avoided, — If, in now 
turning to the propositions sought to be enquired into, we 
begin negatively, by stating a few things to be essentially 
avoided, our course will ultimately be found shortened, as 
well as cleared ; I, therefore, at once point out a few of such 
avoiding principles, as should be observed by those who 
would usefully set about planting Industrial Schools. — 
1st. — ^The immediate character of the objects in view is 
that of Industry and Agriculture : the mental, therefore, 
must never in these Establishments be suffered to usurp the 
pre-eminence, or paramount ; whether of principle or con- 
duct — of word or act. The instructions, the periods of em- 
ployment, the directions, discipline, examinations, and re- 
wards, should all have reference to, or be guided by, that 
which is of practical industry — or of Agricultural advance- 
ment; in the first instance! primarily: and mental in- 
struction should THERE come in as secondary, or collateral. 
Moral cultivation is of course considered subsidiary to, and 
combined with, that religious foundation which is to be laid 
under, and to pervade all : hence, though superior to all, it 
is not here dwelt upon. 

This first precautionary avoidance is necessary, to prevent 

flighty mania after School education, and its enthusiasts, 

from ultimately converting the proposed Industrial Schools 

into mere reading, grammar, writing, and biblical preparatives. 

2nd. — ^The class of persons to be acted upon, and of 

knowledge to be given, being Agricultural, none of these 

Institutions should be situated on the coasts, or near a 

town; although the vicinage of internal villages and their 

churches would be highly advantageous. For the habits, 

the varieties, — nay, the very influence of town occupations 

and opinions, would tend to destroy whatever rural dispo-^ 
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sitions the course of iuduatrial tuition might be endeavour- 
ing to plant and foster among the youthful peasantry. As 
far as possible these institutions should be embedded in 
surrounding scenery and occupations consonant in the kind 
of practical instructions to be given them; and to the habits 
and skill they are intended to inculcate and produce. 

3rd.— Confusion in religious instruction should be 
avoided, by admitting only of one class or denomination of 
ministerial supervision in each school : prohibiting in each 
the interference of any other than that persuasion appointed 
to it from the first. Under this regulation, rigidly to be 
adhered to, the parents should be at liberty to place their 
children wherever they might choose, in a school superin- 
tended by one of their own ministers ; or, in that over 
which a ministry of some other denomination has the over- 
sight. If Model Schools only should at first be instituted, 
say one in each county, they shoufd of course be episcopally 
foundationed and supervised. Few things appear to me of 
more importance than this avoidance in schools of religious 
confusion and collision : evils which, brought under the 
notice of youth, must perplex their young minds, and tend 
to destroy every germ of early piety ; or which, if not 
energetically pursued before them, by open differences of 
religious teaching in the same school house, must yet 
result in an apathetic, or careless neglect of all religious 
teaching whatever. Perhaps, even a still more injurious 
consequence. 

Section III. Of the Proposed Conditions. — In consi- 
dering the propositions it evidently becomes requisite to 
reverse their order, — as we have just done in commencing 
negatively — and first enquire what are "the circumstances 
and wants" of our present '^Agricultural population ?" before 
we can enter upon the best mode of supplying it with 
the intended schools. And those « circumstances and wants" 
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of course are, in the enquiry, to be limited within the range 
of reference appertaining to the ultimate object — to wit, 
" Indubtrial*' education ; as, beyond that, any exposition 
of population or agricultural statistics would here be irrele- 
vant. The subject of the Essay is as distinctly restrictive, 
as it is emphatically practical. 

The principal *' circumstances" then, of our Island culti- 
vators, bearing on the prize proposals, appear to be — 

1st. — ^That, having been long accustomed to effect their 
cultivation and labours by mere force of numbers ; and to 
overcome natural obstacles by the most primitive, and ill- 
conducted, and ill-constructed means; they are behind 
agriculturists in other portions of the kingdom ; and conse- 
quently procure the resulting products of their labour at a 
comparatively enormous expenditure of time, labour, and 
monetary outlay. 

These are resolvable into bad and ignorant habits of 
management. 

2nd. — That, owing to an unintelligent method of pro- 
cedure ; and an inaptitude (from long accustomedness to 
one routine, without example of better practices) to receive 
any new introduction into practical use ; the effective agri- 
cultural population are now — numerically and availably — 
quite inadequate to obtain from the soil that measure of 
various and valuable production which it is known to be, 
locally and generally, capable of yielding ; even to a fair, 
and not overstrained degree, of cultivation. 
These are resolved into want of order and energy, skill, 
and aiding implements. 

4th. — That, owing to the old institutions of slavery 
under delegated management, and its licentious encourage- 
ment of a wild discursive culture — running over large tracts 
of land, in continually successive abandonment — the prac- 
tical cultivators have grown up into such a habit of trusting 
only to new soils ; or, to continually renewed extensive 

B 
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plantings^ in very long laying fallows and ruinates^ that 
every approach to scientific and careful culture of limited 
tracts, directed to produce large and valuable results from 
more manageable portions, under high cultivation^ is 
almost entirely shut out. 

And these resolve, into a want of agricultural economy, 
and settled residence. 

5th. — ^That the peasantry still live in such habits of 
cottage disorder, uncleanliness, and uneconomical disar- 
rangement, as largely conduce to retain among them many 
of the old wandering and unsettled dispositions : keeping 
them back from that ameUorative civilization, which cot- 
tage comfort, homeliness, and garden cultivation are calcu- 
lated to induce and strengthen. 

6th. — ^That, owing to the sudden cessation of early super- 
vision and discipline over the youthful peasantry, and of 
working in gangs, those youths have now nothing to depend 
on for wholesome early instruction, and training into 
habits and knowledge of practical cultivation; and owing to 
the prevalence of devoting such youth, for the most part, to 
slight literary school-teaching, while the remainder of their 
time is but desultorily occupied, or wholly and unrestrictedly 
unemployed, there is reason to apprehend a vast further 
diminuation of that continuous labour upon which the pre- 
sent prosperity of the colony, under God^s blessing, depends. 
The old practised cultivators and manufacturers are falling 
off, before their progeny are prepared, either by discipline 
or instruction, to enter upon their occupations. 
This it is, that most imminently, as I think, calls for the 
proposed Industrial Schools, as its several statements 
result in exhibiting the failure of an internal source of culti- 
vation supply, and a want of practical education means to 
counteract its withering effects. 

7th. — That Managers and Bookkeepers, (or as they 
should be termed. Managers and Overseers) as well as 
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Cultivators^ from long accustomedness to old beaten paths 
that have seldom or never been improved or ^rell-consi- 
dered, have fallen into an indolent and unenquiring prac- 
tice^ and an averseness to enter upon any new trial ; so 
that the old resort of numbers^ enabling cultivation to 
wander over extensive ranges of fresh soils, failing them, 
they are themselves in danger of suffering Colonial staple 
productions to fall away altogether ; or, of being, by a hap- 
hazard system, chargeable with inducing a deteriorated 
tilth, or an ever-varying, unreasonable, and ruinous in- 
crease of expenditure : productive in England of want of 
confidence, and consequently indisposition towards West 
India outlay and cnterprize. 

The consideration of these ^' Agricultural Circumstances '^ 
leads to a knowledge of our popular " wants,'' which may 
thus be condensed, by stating them, for our present limited 
views, as : — 

1st. — ^A want of intelligent knowledge in cultivation, 
under a tenacious adherence to old, uninp roved, and 
avowedly inadequate, means. 

2nd. — ^A want of orderly habits and practical skill in 
agriculture, under an inaptitude or indisposition to take 
advantage of new modes and implements of cultivation; 
which is a want of stimulated intelligence. 

3rd. — ^A want of agricultural economy, under a system 
of wandering, wild, and slovenly mode of cultivation: 
leading either to difluse and expensive culture, or to a 
throwing up of freeholds in a false idea of their being 
« Worn out.'' 

4th. — A want of settled location, and of cottage eco- 
nomy ; whereby limited freeholds might be rendered conti- 
nuously productive. 

5th. — A want of an internal source for the continual 
supply of a prepared and efficient peasantry, to replace the 
continual faUing off of the old and present labouring gene- 
ration. 
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These oomprifte the general " circumstances '' and require- 
ments of our agricultural population in reference to practical 
cultivation. Of course there are other obstacles of a higher 
order, and exceedingly injurious effect, that Industrial 
Schools cannot be expected to reach ; and which, therefore^ 
are not here overlooked, but altogether set aside. One ficti- 
tious ^ want '* however is so frequently declaimed upon, and 
re-echoed, by a class of blind enlighteners, that we shall do 
well to anticipate it, viz. the supposed want of mere book or 
literary education. In my idea this is assuredly rather over- 
done than wanted ; for, such has been the imwholesome and 
headlong impulse given to the mind of the peasantry on this 
school subject, that they have largely i*un the risk of train- 
ing up their youth into hatred of honest industry, into false 
^nd puffed up ideas of their position and claims, into an 
alienation of mind from every sound and right-hearted appre- 
ciation of relative station and subordinacy, order, obedience, 
and manual application ; [in all which, ultimately, their true 
interests must be found involved,] if indeed they have not 
already largely brought about an evil subversion of those 
grateful, docile, and humble dispositions, that so recently and 
extensively characterised our Jamaica peasantry. Here^ 
avowedly, book instruction is to be provided for as a secon- 
dary accompaniment ; and a higher educational degree held 
out, only in special cases, as a stimulative reward to the 
acquirement of rural intelligence. 

Such then are those "wants'* of our colonial community^ 
that may perhaps be advantageously met, in a greater or less 
degree, by the influences expected to arise, and become 

diffused, from the establishment of Rural Schools of Industry 
among our peasantry. — A peasantry, whose general circum- 
stances and physical condition are beyond those of the most 
favored peasantry, in countries of far greater civilized ad- 
vancement. 
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CHAFFER II. 



OF THE PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENTS. 

We now arrive at the " means *' to be taken for establishing 
Industrial Institutions ; and, rather than expre3sly point out 
each suggestion, in direct reference to the principles, cir- 
cumstances, and wants just touched upon, I shall pursue the 
simpler method, of proposing the various measures of Esta- 
bUshment and Condition under separate heads — practi- 
cally ! leaving the reader to perceive and judge of their 
various application, and answering efficiency. 

Section I. Preliminary Arrangement of the Institution, 
— It must of course depend on the intentions of the autho- 
rities, and amount of funds, how many of the purposed 
establishments should be set up; so that nothing further need 
be observed on that head, than that / conceive, while one for 
each county would, most probably, be the extent of what 
could be judiciously commenced with, three in each county 
should be the very maximum number attempted ; until a re- 
gular practical operation shall have been successfully attained. 
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Supposing one for each county to be the determined number. 
— I would fix those for the eastern and western counties, cen- 
trally in sugar districts ; while in Middlesex I would locate 
the school in the centre of coflFee cultivation : thus at once 
gathering much of their immediate instruction from, and ap- 
plying their future usefulness to, both of our great staple 
productions. 

In order to be somewhat specific I shall take the one school 
(of which I shall henceforth illustratively speak) to consist of 
100 scholars, and for ito establishment a " Farm allotment '' 
should be taken up of no/ less than l-6th of an acre for each 
farm scholar, exclusive of space for the " homesteads/' The 
site should be in a tolerably seasonable district ; situated close 
to, or surrounded by, sugar or coffee properties, as the case 
may be ; tolerably near some great public road, easy of access 
— and the quality of the land should be light, and easy of 
cultivation : not liable to be overflooded. 

If a small constant rivulet or two should pass through it, 
so much the better ; but if not, it would be indispensable to 
construct a good well-tank, or deep pond, near the middle of 
the farm. The land should not be woody ; and, although a 
few fruit trees would be no disadvantage, yet a place with a 
great number of them should be avoided, as, from the first, 
youths should be taught to look forward to their own industry 
and skill; and it would not be wise to engender in their minds, 
a reckless and wasteful spirit of carelessness, from witnessing 
a wholesale destruction of valuable fruit production in order 
to make a clearance. 

The advantages here aimed at are, that the youths should 
have, in classes and small gangs, and individually, distinct 
portions of land upon which to learn and practise every 
various operation of agriculture ; that they should have the 
advantage of being trained to farm-yard, and garden economy ; 
that they should constantly witness like cultivation on a large 
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scale going on around them^ and be open to the personal 
visitation and advice of agricultural Managers; that the 
Farm School should be exposed to the inspection of travelling 
agriculturists^ and have ready means of transit, to and from 
market and wharf; that the soil should not be of a nature 
to require^ after the preparative labour^ tilth beyond the means 
of the school and its attendants ; that the scholars should 
not be liable to have their labours frustrated by accidents 
beyond their strength to remedy; and, that the means of 
field and garden irrigation should ever be at hand ; teaching 
that, while draining is an attainable remedy for superfluous 
wet, irrigation is an effective and applicable remedy for 
parching drought : that, in both cases, skill and labour com- 
bined may largely counteract local obstacles. 

The Site thus chosen, it should at once be surrounded by 
a good ring fence, but no sub-divisional fencings ; and, while 
the buildings are being erected, the appointed superintendent 
should be sent into the district, to inspect the works, and to 
prepare his list of scholars for organization. 

Section II. Preliminary Arrangements of the Schools. 
— In pointing to these arrangements for the intended scholars, 
it must be understood that the larger outlines are alone 
attempted, as much must depend on local circumstances and 
feelings; unless, indeed, a special regulation act were first 
constructed, which would greatly alter the case, and be, I 
think, highly advantageous. 

The School being illustratively taken at 100 youths, I 
purpose that 25 of them shall be females, for instruction in 
habits of the most useful (not ornamental,) kinds of needle- 
work, washing, clear-starching, ironing, plain cooking, and 
household economy; bread-baking, milking cows, tending 
small stock, garden and grass cultivation, and tending the 
sick : 75, therefore, would be males, for instruction in farm- 
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yard and cottage economy; cultivation and manu&cture of 
staple produce ; rural occupations generally ; tending cattk 
and horses, and rearing pigs and sheep ; in grass, ^pro- 
yisions," and garden culture ; and also in plain and ordinary 
handicrafts of rough carpentering, — construction of field gates, 
fencings, making and mending farm implements, wheels^ 
rough smith's work, nidi making; together with something of 
thatching, shingling, slating, tiling, mortar-making and brick- 
laying; and, where practicable, lime and charcoal burning, 
brick and tile making. 

None should be admitted under 7^ nor beyond 13; nor any 
be taken but upon a kind of obligatory apprenticeship to the 
farm-school, for a period, ranging between 5 and 10 years? 
according to the ages of entrance ; so that, if need were, the 
schools should have the power of restraining the youths, once 
entered, until they had acquired, to some useful extent, habits 
of manual industry, and rural knowledge. 

When the School shall have been matured, a special en- 
trance may be instituted, for youths of a still moro advanced 
age to obtain instruction in even higher degrees of agricul- 
tural knowledge, for varying periods of time, and under 
special regulations. 

The male youths would enter under three orders: — 
1st. '^ Foundations," presented by authorities; or appren- 
ticed by the Magistracy in Session, as orphans, or destitute: 
FRBB. — 2nd. ^ Residents," admitted on payment, by the 
parents or guardians, of a moderate weekly or monthly pro- 
vision ; recoverable before a Magistrate in case of defalcation. 
— Srd. " Dailies," freely instructed ; on bringing their own 
daily provisions, or a small money commutation for each en- 
suing week. The respective proportions of the orders I 
propose to fix at, one-fifth, two-fifths, and two-fifths. The 
female youths would be admitted in like orders and relative 
proportions. — fSee the following establishment list.) 
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FARM-SCHCX)L ARRANGEMENT. 



MALES, 75 
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15 


30 


30 




5 


10 


10 


100 



I rather propose the ** Dailies/' fearing the nature of our 
peasantry may at present hinder the attainment of a full 
farm-school of resident youths ; and willing to secure even a 
partial measure of diffusive usefulness. But I consider an 
entire school of Residents would alone ensure a full measure 
of industrial and agricultural benefits. 

The charge for "Residents'* might be fixed at something 
under, but not exceeding, 8«. per month, and the commuta- 
tion money for those "Dailies'' who should not bring their 
provision, might be 1«. 6d. a week. 

The " Foundations " would be entirely provided for. The 
^Residents" would bring a certain class of bedding — two entire 
suits of clothes, including two working farmers' frocks (such 
as the negroes used to wear in field labour) — and thenctfarih 
they also would be entirely provided ; But the " Dailies " 
should merely be compelled to keep hours, to meal in the 
same room with the others, to be decently clad, and each to 
wear the working frock. 

Answering regulations would be (Constructed for the girls. 

c2 
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The advantages here contemplated are — Such a range of 
practical instruction and orderly discipline as will exactly 
meet, and no further, the requirements of an agricultural 
life^ and of domestic cottage economy ; together with such 
additional matters for the girls as may suffice to enable them 
to enter into family engagements as domestic servants — such 
an assured continuance of school attendance as may be 
necessary for imparting strong habits of early industry, and 
give time for thorough practical and manual instruction in 
the various operations of agriculture, and in the use of farm 
plements. Such a scope of graduated reception, that, while 
the really poor should be cared for and instructed freely ^ 
the children of those who possess a sufficiency may yet be 
partakers of the benefits held out, at a moderate charge : 
relieving the public fund on the one hand, without, on the 
other, being burdensome to the parents. For, while the 
charges are sufficient to keep up a wholesome spirit of inde- 
pendence, they are not more, (if so much) than would 
really be expended by the parents in feeding the children, 
were they kept at home in idleness. 

Section III. Classification of Scholars and Employments. 
— ^Thus arranged domestically, (males 15, 30, 30; and fe- 
males, 5, 10, 10,) the next business of the superintendent 
is to classify the scholars for orderly employment : a work 
which cannot really be entered upon until they shall all have 
been collected, and have accomplished the little settlement of 
the Homestead, noted at paragraph 54. But, at the proper 
time, the classification should embrace all the scholars^ with- 
out distinction of orders ; and consist of a house class of 5, 
and seven classes of 10 for the boys : each ten being sub- 
divided into two gangs of 6 and 4. The boys should be so 
distributed, relative to age and size, that every class may, as 
nearly as possible, be equalized in strength and efficiency.. 
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It would be of further advantage if^ throughout these chisses^ 
the scholars were coupled — a bigger and lesser boy together 
— as mutual "help" and " mate." 

The girls, for like purposes, would be divisioned into five 
classes of 5 each. 



BOYS. 



1— 
2— 
3— 
4— 
5— 



6h- 

7— 



) 



8— 
9— 



lo- 
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) 
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13— 
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14— 
15— 
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OF BOYS' CLASSIFICATION. 
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SfC. 



SfC. 



8fC, 



SfC. 



2nd. Class. 

SfC, 



And 80 on through the entire Numbers. 



An answering List would be made for Girls. 
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Answering to these classes, there would be an average rou- 
tine of employments, listed in courses to be acted upon peri- 
odically ; so that, in due order, every class and gang would 
be sure to pass through each and every department of prac- 
tica^instruction provided by the institution. Two illustrative 
schemes of these ** employment courses " are given below. 



BOYS. 

EMPLOYMENT COURSES. 



GIRLS. 

EMPLOYMENT COURSES. 



I »U Course, 
HousB. 
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&c. 
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all out-door occupa- 
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&c. 



The charge of all 
stock, carts, & to be 
occupied in transit 
& carriage, & of all 
common pasturage. 



The charge of the 
garden, provision 
grounds, and home- 
stead grass-pieces, & 
live fencings, &c. 



Occupied in the vari- 
ous trades provided: 
in building and re- 
pairs of carts, imple- 
ments,made fencmgs, 
&c. 



General Cultivation. 



t. 
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3rd. 

Garden 

Course. 

4th. 

Washing 

Course. 

5th.SBMP. 
STRESS 

Course. 



All in-door do- 
mestic duties, 
baking includ- 



Small stock, & 
all out-door 
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within the 
gate. 



Garden & pro- 
vision ground. 



Laundress' oc- 
cupations of 
all kinds. 



Useful needle- 
work. 



Appoint 

ed 
classes. 



7^6 Advantages proposed under this head are — Such an 
orderly routine of industrial occupations as may prevent con- 
fusion in management and instruction^ and ensure that every 
scholar shall have a distinct insight into every department of 
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farm economy, and collateral occupation ; also, such a cor- 
responding arrangement of scholars as would facilitate orderly 
instruction ; as would give scope to various numeral combi- 
nations of hands, without the risk of confusion, and yet 
admit even of individual employment ; as would stimulate 
wholesome emulation ; as would accustom youths to work 
together in mutual dependance, and not in single-handed 
self-rdiance ; as would teach them the value of combined 
strength, where needful ; and, as would approach as nearly as 
possible to the nature of rural employments in real life: 
where the young are necessarily associated with the older 
hands, and take the lighter attendant offices of each oc- 
cupation. 

Section IV. Requirite Buildings. — We must now con- 
sider the buildings left going on under the Superinten- 
dents care, observing that, while the whole system is 
here set forth, it is not intended all shall be at once 
erected prior to commencing the school. It would rather 
be advantageous if some of the necessary offices be con- 
structed, after organization of the scholars, so that some 
of the classes might, under the '^trades courses,'' be em- 
ployed and instructed by the builders and workmen. 

A portion of the land would be marked off, centrally 
in the allotment, of about 3 acres, (exclusive of play 
ground,) for 2 home or farm yards, and this would be 
subdivided by '^the main road" into 2 '' Homesteads,'' 
to be called the ^' great and little:" one for males, and the 
other for females. The ^'Homesteads" would thus be 
near the *'Well, &c." — ^would be removed from the boun- 
daries; and from them there would be equal oversight 
and access, relative to every part of the establishment. 
—See Plans 1 and 2 for the general arrangement of the 
Homesteads and their offices. 
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In the *' Great Homestead," the requisite buildings 
are these: — 

J St. — A "Superintendent's House ^' (A) constructed with 
projecting porches, to command a view of the whole farm 
on its four sides. Writing and eating porches, two bed- 
rooms, and a verandah for exercise, would form the 
upper floor; a chaise-shed, stores, pantry, servants and 
rangers' rooms, would occupy the ground floor. It would 
have stabling and offices attached, and a fenced-in garden. 
— Useful gardening should ever be an especial occupa- 
tion and instruction for the farm scholars. 

2nd. — A "School Room*' on a ground floor; but having 
a raised room for the master at one end. This is re- 
presented as angled at the other end, to separate the 
females, when boys and girls may happen to be employed 
in school at the same time (B): offices attached. 

3rd. — A "House Room" (C). The upper floor would 
have three sleeping wards for the boys, with three small 
rooms for the Rangers ; a night convenience to prevent 
trouble and expence ; and a long narrow open verandah, 
half boarded up in front. The ground floor would con- 
tain, a general eating room next to the kitchen, an 
implement room, and a cart shed. 

4th. — A "Farm Kitchen," for the general establishment, 
(D) with coppers; and which might, at a more matured 
period of the Institution^ contain a miniature boiling- 
house establishment, with attached distillery on a small 
scale.— (Par. 96). 

5th. — ^An enclosure and buildings for "Piggery, dung- 
yard, stable and cow-house," (E F G). 

6th. — ^A "Smithy" upon a small and simple scale; both 
for use and instruction, (H). 

7th. — ^A long open "Trade-house," (I). This would 
be a broad open shed divisioned into the requisite com- 
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partments by open rail work, with a closed room at each 
end for the ranger, and as ^^a material store/' and a 
central room for tools. 

These would all be arranged systematically, around a 
farm yard, with separate gardens : centred by a pen 
and shed for sheep. The fencings would, purposely, be 
of various kinds — live and paling — ^in order to call for 
the boys' constant attention and skill; and the buildings- 
should be of the most ordinary materials (except perhaps 
as to their foundation work), and of the farm and cot- 
tage style ; so that room might be given for rural taste, 
and constant opportunity of repairs be placed in the 
farm-scholars' way, for their trades' exercise. 

In the '^ Little Homestead " the requisite buildings 
are these : — 

1st. — ^A Matron's House^ (K) similar to the Superin- 
tendent's, except perhaps that it might consist of a 
single floor only. This should have an attached bakery, 
containing a flour store, kneading, and baking rooms (L). 
2nd. — A House Room for the girls, similar to that for 
the boys, but on a smaller scale. The lower floor 
would contain a sempstress' and eating room. Also, 
attached offices (M). 

3rd. — A Laundry, (N) partitioned into three rooms. 
4th. — ^A Sick ward, divided, for boys and girls, by the 
nurse's room (O). 

5th. — A fowl-yard, calf-pen, and piggery, with appro- 
priate sheds (P Q R). 

N.B. To each ^' Homestead," in its full establishment, 
there would be an attached range of cottages, having a 
small piece of garden ground for each, in which the " In- 
structors" and ^^ Helps" would reside; and these, also, 
should be made vehicles of instruction and practical occu- 
pation to the scholars (SS). 

D 
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Th€ Advanioffea here propo$ed: — ^Are complete general 
supervision^ general and detailed classification^ means of 
various and unconfused occupations, both of culture and 
trades, and as near an approach to the habits and require- 
ments of a farm-life as a gathered community would admit 
of. The buildings would not be of an expensive kind, and 
a laige portion of them, and their accessories, might be done 
by the school establishment itself. 

Section V. Beqviriie Offlciab. — ^The Resident Manag- 
ing Officers are now to be determined on ; and, ultimately, 
they would consist of, for the ^' Great Homestead:'* — 

1st. — ^A Superintendent: as practical and enlightened 
an agriculturist as could be obtained: (a married man). 

2nd. — A Schoolmaster: a young, able, and intelligent, 
unmarried person, who could board with the Superintendent. 

3rd. — Instructors. These would be engaged yearly, or 
temporarily, as occasion would point out ; and their number 
would depend on the handicrafts taught, as the school 
should grow into maturity: they would reside and board 
in the attached cottages; or, leaving the cottages to the 
^' Helps,'' they might have rooms in the yard, and mess 
with the Superintendent, as the tradespeople of an estate 
mess with their Overseers. 

Possibly one practical English or Gterman farmer might 
be obtained, fully competent to instruct in all the various 
farm*handicrafts — a great advantage on the score of economy. 

4th. — About one labourer, or ** Help," for, say every 15 . 
boys ; persons of good character, well experienced in all the 
manual operations of husbandry and agriculture. They 
should each be provided with a small cottage and garden- 
ground, and be obliged to keep them in high order and 
cultivation, with assistance of the scholars. 

5th. — ^The five ** first-class '* boys would be "Rangers," 
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messing with the rest ; thej would yet have distinct rooms : 
the firs in the Superintendent's house^ the second in the 
^' trades'/' or '' school^house^" and the remaining three in the 
boys' ** house-room," 

For the '' Little Homestead " there would be : — 

Ist — ^A Matron, unmarried, — if possible, a widow of re- 
spectability, having no male children. 

2nd. — A. Sick Nurse, to reside in the sick-ward. 

3rd. — ^A Baker, to reside in the bakery. 

4th. — A Laundress for, say every 7 girls, to be called 
^* Helps/' and to reside in the cottages (43) ; of course there 
would be required a plain cook in each homestead. 

5th. — ^Three of the girls (like the 5 head boys), might 
overlook, as ^ Handmaids." 

Section VI. RtquisUe Stock and Implements. — ^With 
reference to the land and number of scholars, I conceive 
there should now be provided about four small steers, or 
working heifers; three stout horses, for plough or cart- 
work ; and, perhaps, six asses, with pads and panniers ; five 
sheep and a ram; and a few stock cows, pigs, and poultry ; 
and, relative to implements, a light cattle cart; a light mule 
cart ; and a still smaller cart, for an ass to draw, would suf- 
fice; three light ploughs; from seven to ten light wheel- 
barrows ; a garden .engine for irrigation ; hoes, spades, shovels, 
pitch-forks, a light scythe or two, sickles, and fence-shears, 
would make up the cultivation list. As for the trades, sets 
of simple and necessary tools should be provided ; but nothing 
of a fine or elaborate quality. The charge of these, of course, 
fidls under the order of duties. 

Section YIL Farm Arrangement for the Industrial 
School. — The next consideration is a division, or survey of 
the land for agricultural and practical cultivation ; and, as 

D 2 
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this must largely depend on the very nature and position of 
the place itself, and be different at every plaoe, according to 
the location and capacities of the soil, nothing on this head 
can properly be set forth in a mere preliminary essay ; yet, 
as it is necessary to give some tangible idea of the carrying 
out of the proposed field-work, as well as that of home- 
stead occupations, some kind of illustrative specimen had 
better be offered. For this end, I think the most proper 
will be a kind of geometrical plan, which, not likely to be 
set out, even upon one place in a hundred, will be the 
fiuihest removed from suspicion of being adapted to any 
particular site ; and will, therefore, be received as a mere 
illustration of system. — (See Plan III). 

I suppose then a piece of land to be taken, tolerably 
level and equal ; a long parallelogram in shape, of the breadth 
of abotU two acres, and containing about 21 acres. I would 
square this off into half-acre pieces; of which, therefore, 
I should have 40, besides a long slip of four quarter-squares 
(one acre) in front. This long sUp is to be an entrance 
plot of short grass, Bahama or Pimento ; and from thence, 
up the middle, and through its whole length, I would lay 
off the central farm-road. — (B — Plans I and II). Nearly 
in the centre of the land, and on each side of the road, but 
not exactly facing each other, (see Plans I and II), there 
would be laid off about I^ acre for the two '^Homesteads,'' 
of the details of which enough has been already written. 
The piece opposite the " Great Homestead '' gate would 
contain the well, tank, or pond ; and after making a few 
cross '^ intervals,'' the remainder of the allotment would 
be subdivided and set off, for cane land, provision ground, 
cultivated guinea-grass, pieces, cultivated common pasture, 
and a small cultivated orchard ; all of which should be 
intermingled, both for the sake of variety, and for the sake 
of occasional and separated competitions. 
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The Plan III will give a fair idea of this setting off; 
and, in order to render it complete, I propose an entrance 
'^ gate*house ^' and offices. Now, although these might 
well be left until the Institution shall have advanced into 
some satisfactory results, yet I think such buildings should 
be contemplated, to add permanency to the establishment, 
and to remove every obstacle that might prevent a delibe- 
rate and attentive supervision of the Island authorities from 
time to time. It is to be supposed, these Industrial Schools 
will necessarily be located where little or no accommodation, 
beyond the passing hour, is attainable ; and, consequently, 
however interested, authorities will not be able to render 
that deliberate personal attention and countenance, necessary 
for the weU'doing of the Schools upon a large scale. They 
will drive there now and then for an hour or two ; and, 
not wishing to burden the Superintendent, they will pass 
on without any really useful inspection. 

The buildings here marked out would obviate this evil: 
they consist of a " gate-house,'^ containing above, a board- 
room, having four small bedrooms partitioned off at the ends, 
and very simply furnished ; below, there would be rooms for 
gate-keeper, and for occasional servants. The offices, sta- 
bling, and coach-house, &c., would be on each side. 

Seme poor man should have the lodging and a small 
weekly provision for keeping the gate and building, while 
the charge of the house and furniture would be taken by the 
Matron ; so that little or no yearly expense would arise. 
Thus arranged, when Island authorities, or other authorized 
persons, should come to inspect, there would be sufficient 
accommodation to induce their stay, but nothing to allure 
their continuance. 

I nearly forgot to mention a detail of ultimate practical 
importance in setting off the land. Throughout the whole 
"Farm,'' each acre would be marked off into 6 "Plots, 
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and each ^Plot^ into 5 ''Beds;'' so that the whole land 
would thus be ''listed^" — 13 acres, or 26 squares, or 102 
plots» or 510 beds. This is done to give every possible 
fiuality to class, gang, combined or individual, practice, in 
every kind of culture undertaken, to be taught or tried, 
with a means of comparing their results, and to the pre- 
vention of confusion and disorder. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OF GENERAL CONDUCTION OR MANAGEMENT. 

Having thus sketched through the ''wants'^ and '^ circum- 
stances/' and the ^'mode of establishing '' a Colonial ^In- 
dustrial School/' according to the measure of intelligence 
upon the subject given of God — all ascription and thanks be 
to Him — there now only remains the fourth proposed portion 
of the subject: ''the best mode of conducting it;'' and this^ 
by God's blessing, I now hope to make clear, under the 
same system of practical description that appeared to me 
most usefully adapted to the end in view^ upon commencing 
the subject 

A few of the most important buildings being constructed, 
the first thing to be done would be to set every one to work 
clearing the ^'Homesteads," subdividing them (according 
to an already laid doum plan), trenching out every cart 
and path-way, and preparing the garden grounds. All 
these should be executed by the boys and helps, under 
the instructors, only: and should the regular instructors 
be not yet engaged, then temporary carpenters, fencers or 
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hedgers, &c,, should be engaged for this work, to help, lead, 
and instruct the scholars. 

Nothing, of all this homestead arrangement and house 
settlement, (beyond the larger buildings and front gate, and, 
perhaps, a deep fosse or ditch, or high raised bank, for the 
Homestead boundary,) should be done by contract; all 
should remain for the commencing exercise of the Farm 
scholars : and even the interior fencings, of various material 
and kinds, should ostensibly be their introductory work. 

The Advantages derivable from stick a commencementy are .- 
— ^That time and opportunity would be given for the Superin- 
tendent to judge of the scholars, and to re-arrange his 
classification, so as to equalize, as nearly as possible^ the 
strength and intelligence of the classes and relative gangs ; 
to practically lead the scholars into discipline and mutual 
dependence and help : reclaiming them, while close at home, 
from wild, unrestrained, and undirected habits ; to form the 
scholars into something like habits of order and obedience, 
and into some elementary practice of marking off, lining, 
trenching, &c., &c., prior to taking them into the field for 
culture on a larger scale ; and to give encouragement to the 
youthful mind, by quickly causing them to see the fruits of 
ordered, and combined, and planned exertion : in bringing 
comfort and regulation out of wildness and unsettlement. 

These done, and that not in haste; the '^ Homestead " 
cleaned, the paths formed, the fencings made, the garden- 
grounds enclosed and roughly prepared, and all general 
household arrangements made and understood; the rules, 
regulations, and general occupations, would be fully entered 
upon; and our clearest way will be to follow them out in 
separate courses. 

Section I. 0/ the general " Duty CoursesJ^ — Bots : — 
Course 1. — The morning bell would ring at an early hour, 
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(ssLjfive) ; when the farm scholars would wash, and each roll 
up his bed, standing it up in his place — every place in the 
^^ house-room ^^ being numbered on the partition, and having 
two pegs for the boy^s clothes. 

2. — ^They would then proceed to the school-room, where 
a short prayer (sanctioned by the Bishop), and a ''^Jesson '^ 
for the day, would be read by the master. 

3. — ^The First Ranger would then tell o£f the classes and 
gangs for their work ; and all would go to morning occupa- 
tions by half past 5, or a quarter to 6 ; thus, the morning's 
work, especially house-cleaning, stock-attendance, garden- 
work, &c., would be well got through by 8, when the 
breakfast-bell would call them together, to meal in common, 
after a short thanksgiving, under the Master's superin- 
tendence. 

4. — ^The bell would next ring at a quarter to 9, when every 
class, gang, or individual, would proceed to the allotted 
work or instruction of the day, under the Instructors, until 
1 o^clock, when the scholars would all again assemble to 
dinner, after a short thanksgiving, under the Superintendent's 
inspection. 

5. — At 2 o'clock, the afternoon bell ringing, the Rangers 
would announce any change of occupation, or order ; and 
again the farm scholars would proceed to work until 4, when 
all stock and implements would be put up, or brought home, 
and for this duty the bell would allow one hour ; so that at 
5 o'clock the classes would muster, appear before the Super- 
intendent clean and orderly, a short account of work would 
be rendered through the leaders, short directions be given by 
the Superintendent, and the scholars would be dismissed 
to a light meal, and then — ^to play. 

6. — ^At 7 all would assemble, at evening bell-ring, in the 
school-room, under the Master, who would read a shari 
prayer, (sanctioned by the Bishop,) but no lesson ; and dis- 
miss them to bed. b 
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ScHOOt.: — Coune 1. — School or book instructioQ being, 
in Industrial schools, subordinate, no attendance would be 
given to it in the morning ; but half the scholars would be 
taught in school, twice a week, on Wednesday and Friday, 
from 2 to 5. 

2* — ^A school class would go on every day, for selected scho- 
lars ; aud for such as slight indisposition or accident, local or 
personal, should prevent from attending their practical occu- 
pations. 

3. — On Tuesday and Thursday afternoons the school in- 
struction would be open to the girls ; and also an every-day 
class would be established for them, under the circumstances 
just noted. 

4. — Every Saturday— either the morning, or from 2 to 3 — 
would be engaged in teaching the whole school the ele- 
mentary principles and forms of religion — ^by catechisofi, 
psalm. Lord's prayer, and Belief: and this is the time at 
which the inspecting clergyman would be especially requested 
to attend. This religious foundation course being over, the 
rest of the day would be holiday time, as a free preparation 
for the Lord's day. 

5. — On the Sabbath the scholars should be taken to church, 
if one be near enough, by the Superintendent and School- 
master ; if not, (speaking here of the ^^ Residents,") twice in 
that day they would be collected in the school for scripture 
reading, by such as are competent to read aloud in sequenced 
order : each a few verses. 

6. — School instruction would at first embrace mere read- 
ing, writing, and accounts of the simplest kind ; and these 
not to all indiscriminately, except reading. The writing and 
account classes should be filled up by selected boys, either 
on account of intelligence or good behaviour, as rewards to 
look up to, and not as ordinary acquirements. 

7* — As the institution matured, the school-room might be 
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made the scene of short lectures and experiments for selected 
scholars, {par. 91,) bearing, of course, upon one or other of 
the various classes of practical instruction, established or 
contemplated in these Industrial institutions; and the 
times and nature of such lectures, or experiments, \70uld be 
announced on the Saturday previous to the week in which 
they are to be delivered or exhibited. 

Girls: — Course I. — As to the girls, their hours would, 
generally speaking, be directed by the bell-ringings at the 
'^ Great Homestead ;*' and their general system and meals 
would be as similarly regulated as possible. 

2. — ^They would bake all the bread for the entire establish- 
ment : taught by, and helping, the baker, as a part of their 
industrial course of instruction. 

3. — ^They would make all the clothing and house-linen for 
both schools, (none of which in this climate need be of cloth, 
but principally of sheeting an& good Oznaburghs) ; and, 
should time admit, the Matron would take in work of a 
better class, for the practical instruction of a few selected 
girls, as an incentive reward. 

4. — With, and under instruction of the " Helps," they 
would manage the washing and laundry of all the linen, &c., 
of the two schools ; and finer kinds of this practical occupa- 
tion, such as clear-starching, &c., would be taught to some 
of the most intelligent. 

5. — With, and helping, the Nurse, they would learn to 
attend the casual sick, to dress slight wounds, to give ordi- 
nary remedies, and to prepare simple nourishment for in- 
valids. 

6. — Tn both schools, the scholars, as a part of their useful 
acquirements, would learn plain cooking, under charge of 
the cooks; and keeping their own rooms and things in order 
would instruct them in household economy. 

7. — In the morning, after prayer, those classes, not required 
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at the bakery, sick-ward, and kitchen, would proceed, before* 
breakfast, to tend and milk the cows, feed the poultry and 
pigs, and work in the gardens; and, after breakfast, the 
heavier occupations of the laundry, pasture, and provision 
cultivation, should be attended to, together with the semp. 
stress' class of work. 

8. — On Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, the girls 
would attend the Schoolmaster ; and, also, he would have a 
constant class for such of them as might be sent to him from 
their other industrial occupations, on account of casualties ; 
or, as selected for a higher range of mental teaching. 

9. — Every Saturday the Matron would gather the girls 
to instruct them in religious principles and forms, in all 
which the Schoolmaster should examine them for an hour, 
once a week, appointing a fixed time. 

10. — The Sunday will be regulated as in the case of 
the boys. • 

The Managing Course. — ^The Superintendent and his 
family, the Schoolmaster, Instructor, and Helps, the Matron, 
Nurse, Baker, and female Helps, would all reside on the 
premises; except that, if good persons, residing close at 
hand, could be procured as day-helps and instructors, they 
might be engaged, provided expence should thereby be 
saved ; otherwise, the actual residence of all as one industrial 
farm family 'should be looked upon as a great advantage. 

In the "Great Homestead,*' the Superintendent and 
Schoolmaster would board together ; and the hours for their 
meals should be so arranged, as that their supervision over, 
the scholars' meals would not be prevented, but be regularly 
and systematically attended to. 

In the "Little Homestead," a similar system of times 
must be observed; but no person of the establishment 
would, of necessity, board with the Matron. Exclusive of 
salary, board^money should be allowed to the Superinten- 
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dent; and a small amount of table-money would be well 
applied, as an allowance to the Superintendent and Matron 
of schools located where no general accommodation could 
be obtained, for the purpose of receiving visitors for inspec- 
tion, or for procuring apprentices, servants, or educated 
cultivators. 

The Superintendent would control every thing ; lay down 
all regulations ; direct all the labours of the school ; receive, 
disburse, and have charge of all accounts* He would com- 
municate constantly with the Matron and Instructors; per* 
sonally attend the dinners; frequently inspect the house- 
rooms, when the boys had retired to rest; and he would 
deliver, every evening, to the Rangers, the orders for the 
following day. He would attend the visiting Governors, or 
Commissioners; enter, discharge, or apprentice-out, scholars ; 
and render monthly returns to a general Secretary. He 
would order, but never inflict, punishment. 

The Schoolmaster would direct every thing within the 
school-room ; arrange his own classes, to be called ^* forms,'' 
for distinction' sake ; superintend the meals ; direct the daily 
worship, and thanksgiving at meals ; attend the religious 
instruction ; act as clerk of the institution, by helping the 
Superintendent to keep the books, accounts, and retyms; 
and himself give in a weekly return of all school transactions. 
He would have charge of the school library ; and he would 
inflfct, but not order, punishments. 

The ordered punishments of the previous day should be 
inflicted, publicly, after dinner. 

The Matron would, subject to, or in communication with, 
the Superintendent, bear a general supervision and all-direct^ 
ing authority over the female department, like that described 
over the boys. She would keep record accounts of her 
homestead occurrences and transactions, and give in a weekly 
return. The linens necessary for the sempstress' room she 
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would procure ; all else would be received by her, through 
the Superintendent. She would especially watch over the 
sick-ward, and would try to procure work from families, at 
moderate charges, for the girls' instruction and practice, both 
in laundry and needlework : and in her would rest all the 
discipline and punishment of the girls' school. 

The Instructors would, in their several branches, whether 
of culture, or trades, work wilh, aid, and teach, the farm- 
scholars in their daily occupations. They would go out with 
the respective classes or gangs, from time to time, to which 
they should be appointed, and never leave them, except by 
express consent of the Superintendent, or Matron ; and^ 
while with them, they should act as masters. They would 
report daily to the Superintendents 

The Labourers or Helps would also go out with the classes 
to which they should be attached, from time to time ; work 
with, aid, and encourage the scholars, under, and subject to, 
the Instructors, during all the hours of industrial practice ; 
and, at other times, they should be bound to keep their own 
cottages in order, as practical examples of cottage neatness 
and economy. To aid this latter advantage, now and then 
the help of scholars should be given to them ; these, also, 
would report respectively, every day, to the Superintendent 
and Matron, and never leave the classes without their 
permission. 

Relative to corresponding hours: — All the establishment 
must so arrange, as to be ready with the scholars where re- 
quired, during the times, and at the places, appointed ; upon 
the full and distinct understanding, that their whole time and 
services are expressly engaged for the institution : the hours, 
and regulations, and casual requirements of which, they must 
entirely be guided by. 

The Nurse would reside and board altogether in her room, 
and, with the help of a scholar — from each homestead, if 
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necessary — would take charge of both male and female 
invalids. 

The Baker would receive from the Superintendent and 
Matron the week's flour^ or meal^ and store it ; would reside 
at the bakery ; and would instruct the girls in his occupation 
— they working with him. One or other of the boys also, 
from time to time, might learn his profession. He would 
receive whoever was sent to him, and report daily : the Su- 
perintendent and Matron being alone responsible for classifi- 
cation, and direction of industrial occupations. 

The Laundress Helps would receive the linens, &c. &c., and 
the classes of girls, from the Matron, under reckoning of 
those girls ; who should also have part in their re-delivery, 
and counting up. And they would daily report to the Matron 
the conduct of those they had been helping and instructing. 

The Handmaids would help the Matron, as leaders ; and 
generally, under her direction, would supervise the girls at all 
times ; so that nothing should be left undone that had been 
ordered. They answer to the " Rangers.*' 

The Five Rangers would, under the Superintendent's direct 
orders, supeivise the boys, and pass the orders daily at the 
morning assemblage. The distribution of their residence, in 
separate rooms, would raise them above the rest, and give rise 
to much convenience. They would generally see that no 
orders should be overlooked. 

As to governorship — ^if it be right on that head to essay 
any suggestion — I consider that the objects in view would be 
advantaged by a rather enlarged list of ex-officio governors, 
under the presidency of the Governor and Bishop ; and of a 
managing direction of three appointed persons, under the 
chairmanship of a clergyman, who should have one general 
(and travelling) clerk or inspector. Each school should 
be visited, at the very least, half-yearly, by these " directors 5" 
and the ex-officio governors should feel bound to inspect the 
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schools individually, or by couples, as occasion may o£fer. 
The Directors would manage all things ; and make an annual 
report for the Governor of the colony, the Council, and the 
Assembly. 

Sbction II. 0/ Procedure ; or, various Occupations. — 
It is to be observed, that, although the times, classes^ &c., 
generally set forth, would be distinctly established as a sys- 
tem ; yet, of course, there must be detail modificadona of 
them. The opposite seasons will require an alteration of the 
morning and evening hours ; and, while the youths are on 
the respective lists of classes and gangs, the Superintendent 
may still cull out for especial duties, and detach, or combine 
them, for various purposes, as occasions arise. The rule is^ 
that the system is to be observed — ^generally; and every 
casual alteration is to be understood as a temporary expedi- 
ency ; is to be properly announced and recorded ; and, when 
its purpose shall have been effected, the disturbed class, 
courses, or arrangements, will resume their ordinary chan- 
nels : for it will be above all things requisite to induce 
thoughts and habitudes of order, unwaveringness, and settled 
co-operation. 

Having now detailed all that appears essentially, or founda- 
tionally, requisite, both of establishment and orderiy courses, 
as well as of general principle, there appears little which can 
be reduced to writing in a preliminary essay, beyond a 
general outline sketch of occupations, and of such general 
rules, as fall under no especial head, but are to pervade 
the whole proceedings in the proposed Industrial education. 

Personal order is met by the classifications; the tabular 
courses of duty shew the things to be attended to each day • 
the scholars' routine points out the special times at which 
most of them will claim attention, and the due order of their 
occurrence ; and the seasons of the year will limit, generally. 
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every kind of work in agricultural and cultivation practice. 
Hence, this further rule arises — ^that the whole industrial 
occupations and mode of life are to be constantly brought as 
closely as possible to the ordinary requirements, habits, and 
usages, of real farm and cottage-life and occupations. The 
farm scholars, generally, are not to be lifted out of the grade 
in which they are born, to the subversion of its position and 
habits, but are only to be nurtured in that grade, with a 
view to the intelhgent improvement of its necessary pursuits. 
Among the occupations, the most prominent would be 
— In Culture: each class of cane cultivation, and each 
department of coffee planting, to be separately and distinctly 
taught, practised, and registered; the raising of provisions 
by high garden cultivation, from small portions of land ; the 
raising of com of various kinds, by itself, as a profitable 
investment of labour ; and the eradication of sour grasses, 
by the propagation and careful cultivation of those which 
are sweet and nourishing. In Handicraft: hoeing, and 
the use of such light machines as might be attainable — 
ploughing and harrowing, especially ; and, if possible, the 
use of that which is not yet introduced into the colony, as it 
should have been, the "Clod Crusher :*' teaching the farm- 
scholars that a fine pulverized garden tilth is almost, if not 
the most, important object in agriculture, whether on a large 
or small scale; drains and draining, these should be con- 
stantly exercised in ; and irrigation, by hand, by engine, and 
by sluices. Hedgings, and various kinds of stake and 
paling fences; the practice of setting up field-gates and 
stiles, with their underground stiffenings. Dry wall and 
hurdle fencing should be attended to ; pad-rope and basket- 
making, from materials procured in the district only. Ma- 
nuring, and the making of manure, should be especially 
taught to the more advanced class of farm- scholars; and, 
besides provision cultivation, the girls might be instructed 
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in the best modes of preserving and keeping the most <n^- 
naiy and useful products of the farm, such, for instance, as 
yams, plantains, and bananas. 

In Trades : the putting together fences and gates ; the 
construction of ordinary offices; the making of simple farm 
implements, and wheels ; a general practice of repairing ; the 
plainest operations of the forge ; the best methods of making 
mortar and plastering; the laying down pavements; the 
forming and covering paths and roads ; with slate and com- 
mon brick-work, would be the primary objects: and the 
general, all-covering rules must be-— that nothing shall at 
first be done without personal supervision and instruction, 
both of the Superintendent and Instructor; that order shall 
pervade every occupation ; and that no slovenliness of execu- 
tion shall be permitted on the one hand; while, on the other^ 
nothing of finery, or ostentatious shew, shall be admitted, not 
strictly consonant with the nature and character of the thing 
to be produced. 

Among the general orders of proceeding, the following 
things should, perhaps, be a little more emphatically dwelt 
upon; in order to render the '^mode of conducting '' the 
industrial instruction perfectly clear. 

When, after the Ranger's announcements of work, the 
scholars shall have proceeded to the ''Homestead'' occupa- 
tions within the boundary, each class should, if possible, have 
a particular square or plat, and each couple, their distinct 
bed ; so that, from the commencement, the gardens and 
homesteads should be marked off, just as the farm land 
is described to be. Homestead, or farm yard cultivation, 
and order, with gardening, would be especially the morning's 
work. A home class, in weekly routine, would stay within 
doors, '' clean house " in the various buildings to which they 
should be appointed, and, by putting everything in order, 
learn something of useful household economy and home 
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arrangements* Another class would take the stock in hand ; 
clean, water^ feed, and get them ready for after breakfast 
work. Those turned out, would be brought home ; and the 
cows, driven over to the *' Homestead/' and left in the girls' 
diai^e for the night, should be turned out by the stock class, 
after milking, as part of their morning's duty. The distribu- 
lion of the milk would be the girls' work. A portion of this 
class would attend the pigs and sheep, as small stock-boys. 

Although the rule is, generally, that field work should 
not be practised on farm land until alter breakfast, yet 
especial cases would form many exceptions. Ploughing, and 
pegging out, for instance, would require early attention; 
and, to rear up the scholars in early field attendance, '^ field 
breakfasts," and even ^'dinners," should, now and then, 
be made up and sent out, to prevent the return of the classes 
there espedally employed. They would thus fall into the 
actual requirements and casualties of rural life. 

The class for trades would, in the morning, at once proceed 
to the work-sheds ; and, except as in the last paragraph, the 
classes for field-work would aid in the homestead morning's 
duties; as, other than in the case of ploughing, &c., the 
stock and carts should not be worked until after breakfast. 
The gardens would afibrd ample occupation. 

After breakfast the classes should go out to their respective 
field-labours ; and each class, gang, and couple, where pos- 
sible, should have its especial portions ; for, by this subdivi- 
sional labour, the means would be afibrded for precise expe- 
riment, wholesome competition, comparative judgment, and 
tested results 

Except in individual, or sectional, trials of skill, — ^although 
each gang and couple would have their respective bed-allot- 
ments for work-^the whole class to which they belong would be 
leiqponsable for the whole work. Those who should keep back, 
or who should mar the work, would be reported by the In- 
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Btruciors; and the whole class would make good the defalca- 
tion. The allotment must be rendered in time and excelleQce. 
This would keep in mind individual responsibility^ and would 
yet teach the value of combination and order. 

Be it borne in mind, no work goes on without the presence 
of some Instructor, except in trial cases, where, at times, 
every thing, from the lining out to the result, should pur- 
posely be left to the competitors ; so that their work might 
be judged of as a whole, and as entirely of themselves, 
whether the decision be of time or result. 

When materials or provisions should be received, sent for, 
or delivered ; whether from one homestead to the other, or 
from market, wharf, or private property ; whether by^ cart, 
panniers, or hand ; the charge should be ostensibly in a farm- 
scholar, who should give strict account of the whole proceed- 
ing ; and, so far as this could apply to the girls, it would be 
equally the practice, in order to instruct them in charge, and 
faithfulness, and transit care. 

The provision lots, grass lots, and pasture lots, must be 
brought to, and kept up in, as perfect cultivation as possible; 
but the cane plots would, of course, be in continual inter- 
change of practical experiment; planting, and re-planting, 
ratooning, turned up, or fallowed, just as should appear best 
for the farm-scholars' advancement. The homesteads must 
be kept, by the scholars, in constant repair and neat order ; 
and the youths should be encouraged to select small spots, to 
raise flowers, and flowering vines, for rustic or cottage orna- 
ment; but yet every thing should be restricted to rough ma- 
terials, and nothing unharmoniously fine and elaborate be 
permitted. 

The produce of farm, and of industrial occupations, strictly 
recorded, should first be applied to the wants of the institu- 
tion, and the residue should be sold in aid of its expenditure; 
but special works of the scholars, under express regulations. 
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should be exhibited and sold for their benefit; to be placed 
to their credit, until they should go out into business. 



Relative to instruction — ^as practical sugar manufacturers, 
I do not think that portion of colonial business, however im- 
portant, should be attempted, until the institution shall have 
acquired some considerable degree of practical strength in 
various cultivation. After a couple of entire seasons have 
successfully passed, then, perhaps, measures might judici- 
ously be taken, to draw out from the scholars, generally, a se- 
lect class of the most intelligent, for a higher order of instruc- 
tion, by setting up a manufacturing course, together with a 
course of cultivation and management, of a rather more scien- 
tific, or master-craft character, under short, plain, practical, 
lectures and experiments in the school-room. 

To this end, and about the time spoken of, a small miU, 
driven by animal power, or a miniature steam-engine, might 
be erected, communicating with a small set of coppers, in the 
kitchen range of building, and with an attached miniature 
still. With these, selected boys should be exercised in manu- 
facturing the cane produce of the farm, under minutely re- 
corded notes of the process and results, and personal super- 
vision of the Superintendent. 

Certain of the more advanced youths, also, should be sent, 
from time to time, under an Instructor, to one or other of the 
neighbouring estates ; there to attend — ^under obtained leave 
and protection of the Manager — ^the mill, boiling still, and 
engine houses; and, by practical aid and intelligent instruction, 
learn something of the real operations there carried on. They 
should be sent only in very smaU parties, not above four, to 
places so near that they might return at night, or, at farthest, 
not be absent above three days consecutively ; and, by the 
lure of reward, they should be induced to give intelligent 
account of such information as they had gathered. 
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In time, these Indastiial Farms might also be made places 
of trial or experiment, if new implements or plans should be 
sent in for those purposes by persons interested in colonial 
cultivation. 

Skction III. Encouragemenis, and $timulaiinff Rewards^ 
— I think so much should be attempted by direct stimulative 
encouragement, rather than by the negational incentive of 
punishment, that, purposely, I have left, in these r^ulations^ 
but little space for matter-of-course **play time," trusting* 
that '' play time *' itself might be held out as a spedal reward, 
attainable only by previous industry, steadiness, or exerted 
skill. It will not therefore be matter of surprise that I think 
this part of the subject requires a distinct section. 

After the institution shall have been matured, there should 
be an ^^ Exhibition Room,'' where the farm scholars work 
would be exposed for sale, for their ultimate benefit. A par- 
ticular^^ emolument day'' should be set apart every month, 
(or an " emolument week " every four months,) during which, 
particular scholars, both male and female, should employ 
themselves for their own individual benefit, and according to 
their own choice. A tenth of the net profit should be at once 
handed to them, and nine-tenths passed to their individual 
account, as a fund to take with them on leaving school. These 
emolument times should not be very frequent, but only for a 
small class at a time ; so that the general system of culture, 
&c., &c., should not be broken in upon in any perceptible 
degree. 

A very small rewarding per centage also might be given to 
the youths, male and female, upon the sale of any particular 
article made by them, (for instance, casks, tables, clothing, 
&c.) ; or profits of any work taken in ; such, for instance, as 
horse-shoeing, implement repairing, laundry or needle work : 
though, of the propriety of this I am doubtful ; as, decidedly. 
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a main and most important object would be to cause the 
institution very largely to provide for its daily wants; and to 
pay for its ordinary expences. 

In special cultivation or handicraft competitions, whether 
of class or gang against class or gang, or of individual opposed 
to individual, where production would be the ultimate proof, 
the difference of value should be placed to th^ credit of the 
successfut competitor. 

Periodic half-yearly prizes — not of money, but of some- 
thing useful to themselves or families — should be instituted 
for various competition : in household economy, upon weekly 
returns of conduct and industry; for best stock — class against 
class; for best ploughing, drains, fencings, garden exhibitionsf 
handicraft work ; and for the most promising lots of culture, 
or nearest estimates of produce! 

A half-yearly prize of useful and slightly ornamental cha- 
racter, for the best cottage and garden, though given to the 
Helps or Instructors, would set an example to the scholars of 
what may be done in small domestic comfort and arrange- 
ment ; and a half-yearly prize, of money, for the best kept 
Ranger's-room, inside and outside, would still more nearly 
affect them. The . gardens being separated — ^as attached to 
the '^ Superintendent's house,'' the ^' School-house," and the 
boys' " House room,^' respectively, might be made means of 
competition, and objects of stimulating reward. 

Placing on the school list, for '^writing and accounts," 
should be held out as a reward ; and, by attaching to each 
school a small library of amusing books, to be lent out for 
recreation, another means of encouragement would be intro- 
duced: the loans being made only to a privileged list of 
youths. 

Where marked intelligence for something more mentally 
instructive should appear, it would be held out, as a reward 
to exhibited industry, that the authorities would transfer 
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such youth to a higher order of educational advantage; and^ 
as before alluded to^ a higher class of teaching in the 
ordinary range of Industrial occupation^ should reward a 
''special class/' selected for exhibited industry and pro- 
ductive skill. 

A yearly certificate should be given to every scholar ; and 
none should leave the school without a certificate of charac- 
ter, conduct, course of tuition, and marked predisposition or 
ability, agricultural or mechanical. 

In Case a youth should evince no capacity whatever for 
general instruction, but a strong aptitude for some special 
occupation, then he should be reported to the governing 
Directors ; and they should take measures to fix him in 
school, or, by apprenticeship put of school, to that particular 
line. But it should ever be borne in mind that, having 
regard to the ^^ wants and circumstances*' of an ^^ Agricul^ 
tural Population/' a diffused and general cultivation instruc- 
tion, and the nurture of an industrious peasantry, are the 
great and paramount objects of these institutions — entered 
into, as they emphatically are, with a view of diifusing a more 
intelligent and well-ordered system of agriculture and farm 
management among our Colonial community, through its 
youthful peasantry; and, in the hope, also, of supplying 
a re-issue of practical and manual cultivators, for the main- 
tenance of our staple produce, as the old hands drop ofi. 

The mention of this great object reminds me to say that I 
do not imagine any Industrial School of less than 100, would 
be worth instituting at all ; as the difiusion and' supply are 
not required by driblets, but on a large scale ; so that Indus- 
trial Schools of 200, or 300, would be the establishments 
really useful, if funds can be obtained to set them on foot. 
More than that number, or perhaps than 200, in any one 
school, would be less manageable, and less diffusively useful 
than two schools, at numbers ranging between one and two 
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hundred. Ultimately^ also^ the larger school would more 
sufficiently meet its expenditure^ while a small school would 
never efficiently help itself. 



Such is the kind of Essay — ^a little treatise of essentially 
practical suggestions — that I conceive most nearly calculated 
to meet the wishes of His Excellency, in calling for the '^ besf 
— ^that is, the most feasible and intelligent ^' mode '' of, not 
only '^ establishing/^ but ^' conducting ^' Schools ; the nature 
of whose teachings, and the consequences of whose discipline, 
shall advantageously effect the present state, and future well- 
being of our '^Agricultural Population.'' In it I have pur- 
posely abstained from elaborate enquiries and extended illus- 
trative discussion ; supposing that simplicity, in the present 
instance, is a requirement of very paramount importance ; 
and, although of course highly desirous to obtain the prize, 
I still offer it with a very sincere wish that a better essay may 
be produced for the gratification of Lord Elgin ; if more con- 
ducive to the general advantage of our colonial community. 
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TREATISE 



ON THE BEST MODE OF ESTABLISHING AND CONDUCTING 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 



" The happiness or tnistryy not merely of an tntUvidualf hui of the worldf de- 
pends upon the good or had morals of its inhabitants ; and the morals of men 
chiefly depend on the princ^les of action which are impressed on the minds 
qf^hildren.** — BiSHOP Watson. 



In commencing a memoir relative to the '^ best mode of es- 
tablishing and conducting Industrial Schools, adapted to the 
wants and circumstances of an agricultural population/' I 
shall first advert to the fact, that a similar method of educa- 
tion, with industrious action combined, will not suit the pea- 
santry of all countries ; I, therefore, infer that the subject 
propounded bears allusion to our own peculiar description of 
peasantry, — the race of beings lately held in thraldom in 
this Island. 

The inclinations and habits of this class are distinctly their 
own 3 and the inveterate nature of their peculiarities fre- 
quently sets reason and regularity at open defiance. It is 
true, a change for the better has gradually been taking place 
in their minds of late years, and the efiect of zealous religious 
influence is visible ; but the greater portion of that vast com- 
pany remains Uttle better than if they were anew to be begun 
with in the crusade of moral reformation. Passing firom a 
condition of bondage to a state of freedom, they had to con- 
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tend with that opposition which their waywardness of dispo- 
sition presented to the civil and political institutions of so- 
ciety. With minds vague and uncultured^ and, in many in- 
stances, clouded by a confused sort of fanaticism, they 
mei^d into a political coalition with those who had hitherto 
been the exclusive participators of superior Uberty and privi- 
lege : they had never been equal to, or enabled to stru^le 
into, employments which might have pervaded them with 
an intellectual estimate of the considerations attached to free- 
dom in person and property. It is education that must con- 
fer this knowledge; and the impressions it conveys are 
always ca^ulated to render men moral and useful members 
of the community. In reference to an agricultural people, 
or indeed any people in the lower ranks of life, it is better if 
education can be administered so as to infuse, at the same 
time, a spirit of industry. 

In a semi-civilized condition, as our agricultural peasantry 
doubtless must be considered to be in, any system of educa- 
tion to be devised must, necessarily, be such as will conform 
to their wants and exigencies. That they are, too generally^ 
in a ferment of opposition to their employers is true; but 
what is to remedy this constitution of things in time to come 
if education will not ? The defective morals, the long-in- 
dulged custom of vicious propensity, and the obstinacy which 
is engendered by ignorance, as a fatal parent, are all to find 
in this their proper antidote. The untoward habits of the 
parents are to be combatted in the persons of their children. 
It may be said that the desires of a contented and prosperous 
peasantry are naturally few. The most prevalent of these 
are, constituted order; domestic comfort and happiness; a 
regulated medium of compensation for labour performed; 
and a plain course of scholastic tuition for their children, 
which shall embrace reading, writing, religious instruction, 
and arithmetic. If they possess what is here enumerated 
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they will have obtained all the advantages immediately neces- 
sary for their wants and condition. The fatuity under which 
our present peasantry have hitherto laboured is to be guarded 
against for the future. Children are more peculiarly public 
property : to make them beneficial citizens of society ; and, 
concurrently, useful members of that circle in which it has 
pleased Qod to place them, is a manifest and imperative duty. 
To children, then, let the blessings of education be extended, 
in conjunction with a plan of industry which shall inure and 
restrict them to the pursuits of agriculture from their youth. 
I am of opinion that an industrial system of education, 
based on the allotment of land for the purpose of raising 
marketable productions of husbandry, must obviously ad- 
vance the interests of agriculture in general. I shall, 
presently, endeavour to show that, under certain circum- 
stances, children enroQed in a public school shall not only 
be equal to plant and hold land in cultivation, so as to bring 
a yearly fund in aid of paying their teachers' stipend, but 
also to enhance the value of that land to such an extent, by 
means of their individual labour, as to render it capable, in 
the lapse of a few years, of expunging whatever funds the 
body politic had expended for their education, principal and 
interest ; and also to accumulate an increasing surplus-fund, 
to remain at the credit of the institution. 

The great desideratum is, that the parents should become 
stationary in their locations, of which there seems to be 
some apparent evidence. The general body of the late 
apprentices are still resident on estates and large settlements, 
and are now divesting themselves -of any further desire of 
changing their place of abode. Many, who, afler the ex- 
piry of the apprenticeship system, had emigrated from the 
scene of their former labours, have, after many devious and 
unprofitable wanderings, chosen to return. They have, after 
the vicissitudes of a few years of adverse fortune, been ulti- 
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mately convinced that their true interest consisted in a return 
to their childhood's home, or former permanent location — to 
their anciently recognized stability of conduct and character; 
and to their intermitted friendly attachments. Others, who 
had purchased small quotas of land, have now ascertained 
that the remuneration attendant on day labour, is more sure 
and certain than the dubious and long-anticipated income 
resulting from one's own petty cultivation. They have 
learnt that such things do exist, as taxation, over-stocked 
provision markets, and an out-wearing of their limited 
portions of land, inducing sterility for time to come. These 
also have resorted to labour on the estates. 

To the general mass of sable agriculturists, a plan of educa- 
tion for their children, founded on the principle of the child's 
liquidating his own educational charges, without any drain on 
the means of the parent, is highly acceptable. Indeed, there 
can be little or no exception taken at a mode which, while it 
inculcates the e£Scacy of industry on a young mind, also 
ennobles and exalts it in its self-appreciation, by adducing 
the nature and value of an obligation. Cannot a child be 
sensible of conscious pride ? What incites a spirit of emu- 
lation, a burning wish to excel, but this feeling? That a 
child of ten years of age, by industrious agricultural effort, 
on a properly concerted plan, and under the direction of a 
discreet and experienced teacher as his Superintendent, can 
be made to refund, ultimately, the expense of his learning, is 
no paradox. The simplicity of a combination does not 
deprive it of enei^. In their childish freaks, their games 
and sports, children strive to equal and outdo their co-ordi- 
nates. In their joint labours, would they do less ? A boy of 
ten or twelve years of age, in this country, is already 
acquainted with the practical principles of planting in a 
degree equal to his strength and capacity — I mean the son of 
a labouring man, or of a whit6 or coloured individual, who is 
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a small settler. Such a boy has his own little provision 
ground ; he takes delight in planting and keeping it clear of 
noxious weeds> and in diligently cultivating it, until his joy 
is consummated by receiving the value of its matured 
products. If, then, the bare idea that he acts not unlike a 
man, while he imitates, him in the use of the hoe and other 
light implements — in the thrifty culture and care of his 
plants, be an exerting stimulus to a boy of ardent feeling, 
how much greater scope shall this sensibility acquire, when, 
to the mere manual action, is superadded the self*applauding 
reflection, that, by means of his individual energies, he is 
assiduously reaping for himself a benefit that is to grow with 
his years and strengthen with his strength. ^ 

The plan I have to suggest is one made up of Education 
conjoined to Agricultural Industry alone, without the 
smallest reference to any branch pertaining to the Handi- 
craft labours of the Artisan or Manufacturer. I have taken 
it upon a middle scale, in order to exhibit the system ; but 
it is capable of being amplified and branched into several 
divisions within the bounds of a parish, so as to meet the 
wants or circumstances over which its influence may be 
called to extend. A general detail of the mode I have the 
pleasure to submit, for ^^ the establishment and conducting of 
Industrial Schools adapted to the wants and circumstances 
of an Agricultural Population,'^ would be as follows: — - 

Ist. — Let a parish be divided into districts, in each of which 
a school might be established, sufficiently central to com- 
mand a good attendance of pupils from the vicinity around. 

2nd. — Purchase 20 acres of land in each district where the 
people were solicitous of having an agricultural school es- 
tablished, and would^ in the offset, comply with the terms to 
be hereafter specified. 

3rd. — ^Brect thereon a suitable schooVrroom, with an apart- 
ment at one end for the teacher: also the necessary out^^ 
houses. H 
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4th. — Appoint a teacher (a married man, whose wife should 
assist him) of sufficient acquirement, good moral character, 
and active, stirring disposition ; to be recommended by any 
two or more magistrates, or by six freeholders, of the annual 
value of £30, derived solely, from land income. 

5th. — Let the children to be educated at this seminary be 
not under ten, nor exceeding sixteen, years of age ; all under 
the former age to be at the expence of their parents, and the 
teacher's perquisite. No school to be established unless it can 
commence with at least fifty scholars properly attached to 
it — ^the number of pupils on the establishment not to exceed 
one hundred. Pupils of twelve years of age, and upwards, to 
be in the proportion of three to two of the others. 

6th. — ^The parents of such children as may be candidates 
for enrolment are required to sign a specific contract, binding 
the children, for whom they are natural guardians, to the in- 
stitution (or rather to a regular attendance thereat,) for the 
space of three or four years, as may be stipulated by the 
teacher. The provisions of this contract to be, that the 
parents, in such case contracting, shall be indemnified from 
all manner of charges for the education of their children. 

7th. — Let not less than six acres of land, in the first 
instance, be laid ofi* in subdivisions of one-sixth of an acre 
each : one subdivision to be allotted to each boy of twelve 
years of age, and upwards ; one to be portioned between 
two under that age ; and one to be appropriated to two 
female pupils. Let this land be partitioned, and planted 
through in cofiee, chocolate, &c., at regular spaces, by means 
of the joint labour of the teacher and his pupils. The 
teacher will then consign the respective portions to their 
individual cultivators, to fill the intermediate spaces with the 
various articles of tillage that could, without detriment to the 
grand staple, be raised there. From this period, they enter 
on their industrial duties. The aggregate industrious eco- 
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nomy of the general strength of the school to be exhibited in 
the efficient cultivation of the land so parcelled out. 

8th. — Let the term of scholastic instruction be three days 
in each week: say Monday^ Wednesday^ and Friday; the in- 
termediate Tuesday and Thursday to be devoted to field 
labour. Saturday the pupils could accompany their parents 
to market^ carrying also vendible burdens; thus becoming 
instrumental in defraying the expences of food and clothing 
provided by the parents. 

9th. — ^The attendance at school might be from ^ o'clock^ 
mornings till 3, afternoon. The girl pupils mighty after this 
latter hour, be, under the superintendence of the mistress, 
occupied in plain needlework for two hours longer each day^ 
field days included. The boys, for the remainder of the day, 
could be assisting their parents at home, as necessity 
prompted. 

10th. — ^The mode of conducting schools of this nature to 
be similar to that which prevailed in schools teaching the 
rudiments of the English tongue previous to the introduc- 
tion, in England, of the system of Bell and Lancaster. Read- 
ing, writing, religious catechetical instruction, and the ele- 
mentary rules of arithmetic, to constitute a sufficient edu- 
cation. 

11th. — Agricultural schools, to be under the jurisdiction of 
the rector, magistrates, and vestrymen of the parish. 

12th. — To nominate inspectors, whose duty it will be to 
make frequent and unexpected examinations of the school and 
plantation, and report thereon. 

I have taken this plan on a moderate scale, but it could, as 
before observed, be extended to a great degree. The leading 
consideration, with me, has been that, without any effi)rt 
above their strength and years, and, by means of labour, 
which by its lightness amounts to little more than playful 
exertion, children should be trained up to habits of industry, 

H 2 
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at the same time they were becoming their own benefiictors. 
I aasign no taak to the accomplishment of which a child of 
ten or twelve years is inadequate. The land is cleared off to 
their hand ; and if^ at any time, the nature of their duties gets 
heavy and burdensome, adult labour can be resorted to. By 
the united indefatigability of themselves and teacher they line 
off the land, and plant the main article which is to realize the 
principal fund. Coffee, chocolate, and tobacco, are materially 
within the province of juvenile agriculture ; there are, like- 
wise, many other things suited to their abilities and handi- 
work. The plants that can be cultivated in the spaces unoc- 
cupied by the coffee, &c., such as corn, pease, oil-nut, arrow- 
root, plantain, &c., are matters they^ are from early childhood 
conversant with ; and they are all saleable articles. I have 
supposed that these productions could yield to cultivation, at 
the very least, the quantities and prices that will be hereafter 
enumerated. I am held out in a pretty correct knowledge 
that my estimate is somewhat under the standard of expect- 
ancy, as sanctioned by experience ; for I am not a stranger to 
the fact that many settlers, who had purchased from two to 
three acres of land, have, from the produce thereof, not only 
maintained themselves and families ; .but, in the course of a 
year or two, have had it in their power to furnish themselves 
with a horse and saddle to ride on. I know some who have 
thus prosperously progressed, by means of their little planta- 
tions ; but they have, at length, exhausted the land by the 
constantly reiterated cultivation of ground provisions alone. 

The smaller articles of cultivation, which could with facility 
be reared in the spaces unoccupied by the staple production, 
are numerous : say that, in the instance I am elucidating, 
coffee was the chief plant imder culture, and that it was 
planted six feet apart; in the commencement, the land is 
cleared off, lined, pegged, planted, and partitioned; after 
this is effected, the allotments are made of a section to one 
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individual, or a section to two^ as the case may be^ for the 
purposes of general husbandry. An acre of land so planted, 
will, in the first and second years of its growth^ admit of the 
following being inserted in the same space — ^viz., 

134' Plantain trees, planted at 18 feet square ; 

Com, yielding 4 bushels to an acre, yearly ; 

Pease, yielding 4 bushels to an acre, yearly; 

Arrowroot, yielding to an acre 30 barrels of roots, (which 
are equal to 750 lbs. of flour, when manufactured,) and 
ground provisions sufficient for the teacher's con- 
sumption. 

I enumerate these articles, as being among the number 
eligible for the exercise of juvenile labour. I am now, I 
believe, come to that stage of my journey, in which it is 
necessary for me to take a view of the probable expenditure 
likely to be entailed in the establishment of one of these 
schools, and of the returns expected or anticipated. I shall 
suppose, for example, a school established, commencing with 
eighty-four scholars ; on which I shall state the continued 
account of expenditure and income of four years progres- 
sively. Pupils' proportion would be as under, viz. : — 

36 boys of 12 yean of age and upwards . 36 sixths of an acre. 
24 ditto 10 and under 12 . .12 ditto. 

24 girls . .12 ditto. 

84 pupib .60 sucths = 10 acres. 

Probable ExpendUmre/ar Establisimatt : 

20 acres good rich land, at 6/. . 120 

Erecting premises and dearing land 200 

Books, implements, and fiuming plants 

(4 years) . . . 20 
Teacher^s sakiy 60 

Amoimt of Ht yearns outlay — 400 
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Amount of first year's outlay 

Crsdit. — 1st. year's producU 
1340 bunches of plantains, 

40 bushels of com, at 4s, 
40 bushels of pease, at 4s. 
7500 lbs. of arrowroot, at Sd. 

Aggregate value 



t. d. 



Charges. 
An arrowroot mill, &c., &c. 
Adult labour, grinding and 

washing 300 barrds of 

arrowroot 

Taxes, say 



10 



18 15 
6 



16 15 
8 
8 

93 15 










126 10 



£ B. d. 

400 O 



Interest on 400/. at 5 per cent. 2000 54 150 7115 



Due by Institution for 1st year 



328 5 O 



Dkbit.^—' J farther advance for bviiding : 



2 barbecues, labour and ma- 












terials 


30 











Threshing mill, ditto, ditto 


16 











Coffee house 


60 











Fanner .... 


9 











Pulper, &c. 


10 





125 



5 





Due by Institution in 2nd year 


. • 


• 


453 





Credit. — 2nd year's products, viz. : 












1340 bunches of plantains. 












stSd 


16 15 











40 bushels of com, at 4s, 


8 











40 bushels of pease, at 4s. . 


8 





» 






7500 lbs. of arrowroot, at Bd. 


93 15 











2000 lbs. of coffee, at 30/. . 


60 





• 

453 


5 




Aggregate value 


186 10 
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£ 9. d. £ 9. d. 

Brought forward . 186 10 453 5 

Charges, 

Adult labour : grinding and 
washing 300 barrels of 
arrowroot . . 18 15 

Other incidentals . . 12 

Teacher's salary . . 60 

Taxes, say .600 

Interest on 453/. 55. at 5 per 

cent 22 3 3 118 18 3 67 11 9 



Due by Institution in 3rd year . . 385 13 3 



Credit. — Srd year's products^ viz, : 

1340 bunches of plantainsi 
at 3d. . . • 

7500 lbs. of arrowroot, at Sd, 

6000 lbs. of co£fee, at 30/. 



16 15 

93 15 

180 

290 10 



Aggregate value 

Charges, 
Adult labour: grinding and 
washing 300 barrels of 
arrowroot . . 18 15 

Other incidentals . . 20 

Teacher's salary . . 60 

Taxes . . . .600 

Interest on 385/. 13^. Zd. at 

5 per cent. . 19 5 8 124 8 166 9 4 



Due by Institution in 4th year .219 3 11 



Credit. — ith yearns products, viz, : 
1340 bunches of plantains, 
at3(/. . . . . 16 15 

7500 lbs. of arrowroot, at Zd. 93 15 

8000 lbs. of coffee, at 30/. . 240 



Aggregate value 350 10 219 3 11 
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BrauglU forward 


• 






Charge*, 








Adult labour: grinding and 








washing 300 barrels of 








arrowroot 


18 


15 







25 








Teacher's salary 


60 








Taxes .... 


6 








Interest on 219/. d«. Ud. at 








5 per oent. 


10 


19 


6 



£ s, d. £ M. d. 

350 10 219 3 11 



120 14 6 229 15- 6 

Balance in favour of Institntion at the end of 

4th year • . £10 11 7 

The improved value of the school plantation premises, at 
the period the underneath amount of J£l0 : 11 : 7 is shewn 
as itB credit, could not, in reason, be stated at less than 
j£600 ; the progressive net income, for a series of years 
to come, at anything under £150 ; and I am certain that 
such premises could command a rental of this sum. We 
are^ however, led to see, by this, the great facility pointing 
to a banked-up accumulation of funds for purposes of this 
or a similar nature. 

I am well aware of the vicissitudes of the seasons, and of 
the impressions thereby made on the productions of the soil ; 
but I have stated the several articles, which appear at the 
credit of the scdbocj establishment, at such low prices and 
quantities, as to make allowance for any diminution of crop 
likely to accrue from the state of the weather. It will be 
immediately seen, that I do not take into my calculation the 
great probability of the school being augmented, so as. to put 
a greater portion of land into cultivation, thereby materially 
increasing the annual ways and meansw I defer exhibiting 
the plan under any- more favorable auspices than I have 
alrfsady shewn. I have made it sufficiently apparent, that 
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eighty-four children, by proper government, and under a 
certain train of coincidences, could be made to refund any 
investment the public might have gone to for educational 
and industrial instruction for them. The system I inculcate 
is entirely divested of those unwieldy clogs, which, in the 
lapse of time, are found to cling to and encumber institutions 
merely eleemosynary. 

Will it be asserted that the task is too great for children 
to perform? Is the mode or operation of the labour here 
suggested of too heavy or arduous a nature for them ? The 
field labour of each male and female child, if they enjoy good 
health, will be, deducting the 1st of August and Christmas 
holidays, 100 days in the year. To the purposes of educa- 
tion there will be a period of 208 days appropriated, Sundays 
included; for there can be no fitter day for religious in- 
struction than the Sabbath. Glance at the amount of labour 
eneigy : a boy of 12 years of age and upwards has one sixth 
of an acre of land to keep in cultivation ; he has to weed 201 
trees of cofiee ; to plant 22 plantain trees, a quart of corn 
and pease, and half a bushel of arrowroot plants ; to keep 
the surface on which they are planted dear of weeds ; and, 
at the proper season, to reap in. The planting and weeding 
a space of land eighty-five feet square is far from being 
laborious work, especially where the latter is performed 
with a light garden hoe, properly wedged. A labourer 
on a coffee plantation will clean a space occupied by 400 
trees when the weeds are rank and luxuriant ; beginning his 
work at eight o'clock in the morning, and drawing off at 
three* A woman, in the same space of time, will clear round 
fix>m 175 to 200 trees. Picking the produce firom 201 trees, 
that is, taking the berries, as they ripen firom week to week 
in their season, will be considered a pastime by children. 
Digging up the arrowroot is the only thing, under my 
present contemplation, that savours a little of work. Yet 
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how ihort is the duration of this particular description of 
toil ! In the compass of a whole year, one party shall 
have bad less than six barrels each to dig up ; the other 
parties less than three. The grinding will be performed 
by means of adult labour. The manufacturing of co£fee 
and arrowroot is, in a great measure^ within the scope 
and capacity of intelligent willing children of the middle 
growth. 

For the produce of the labour of these children there 
would bci I apprehend, no great difficulty in finding a 
market. Provisions and com are readily saleable ; indeed, 
if all the articles grown upon the school plantation were 
offered at a price lower than the current one, people would 
find it consistent with their interest to proceed there and 
make their purchases. Cofiee has fluctuated imperceptibly 
in price for some years back, and may still be expected to 
continue steady in demand and value. Arrowroot has mostly 
maintained a price double in amount to what I have esti- 
mated it at, and oftentimes triple, within the past year. 
But there are various descriptions of produce besides these, 
all capable of being cultivated by children, and of com- 
manding sale in the market. I admit that, after the fourth 
year, it will be necessary to withhold the cultivation of the 
minor productions; at least, none shall be raised for sale. 
The staple article has now attained its full growth and bear- 
ing, and has become the object of general care and culture. 

Of course this system pre-supposes the teacher to be a 
planter. In general, there will be pretty-well-educated per- 
sons found in every district, who have properties of their 
own, and yet are quite at leisure to fulfil the duties of teacher 
and overseer, under this plan : these come to the charge 
endowed with a necessary knowledge of the capabilities of 
those they have to instruct and govern : such persons will, in 
many cases, be well known to parents and pupils, so as to 
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inspire confidence in the former^ and elicit respect and 
obedience from the latter. In my estimate I have stated the 
teacher's salary at £60 per annum ; this will not, however, 
be the full amount of his receipts ; I have not included 
ground provisions, such as cocoas, yams, &c., with the sale- 
able articles. I have supposed that, under his direction, a 
quantity of provisions could be produced sufficient to meet 
the consumption of his household. I take it for granted 
thia would be an advantage to a person who had no other 
resource to obtain it from, equal to £15 per annum: to 
one who was in possession of an adjacent settlement it is 
still worth the same; for whatever was surplus to his use 
could be disposed of for money. I shall imagine the per- 
quisite of the teacher to amount generally to the number of 
twenty private scholars, at 6d. each per week: his yearly 
aggregate income would then be thus stated : 

Amount of public yearly salary 60 

of value of household provisions . . 15 

of private emolument 26 



Total yearly income £ 101 



This would be no contemptible remuneration for the per- 
formance of duties devolving on him as teacher and overseer 
of an agricultural school. Independent of this, a provision 
could be made for his wife also. If she were a thrifty, indus- 
trious woman, as it is indispensably necessary she should be, 
she would find her interest co-equally advanced in proportion 
to the diligence exerted in the performance of her duly. 
She would be engaged in teaching needlework to the female 
children. For, and in the exercise of this department, let 
her buy up some pieces of doth : her pupils, if under good 
teachable surveillance, would not long remain unserviceable. 
They might be of material assistance to her in preparing and 

I 2 
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making*up the varied deacriptions of garments suitable for the 
peasantry. These could be disposed of under a peddling 
licence, taken out by herself; or^ perhaps, (in the case of 
a primary experimental school) tendered gratuitously by the 
vestry. 

On the subject of rewards and punishments I would also 
have somewhat to remark. The parent, who is induced to 
bind his children to an attendance on an agricultural school, 
has still the important duties to maintain, of feeding and 
clothing them. In these he might be assisted ; although it 
is neither proper nor agreeable to the feelings of natural 
affection, that the duties incumbent on a parent should be 
altogether transferred to another, not even to his own off- 
spring, until they shall have become capable, by age and 
reflection, to assume them. Tet, in the event of a child 
attending a:88iduously to his school and plantation exercises, 
and, above all, evidencing a good moral example in his 
character and conduct, an undoubted degree of merit is due, 
and ought to be rewarded. This caa be done by awarding 
gifts of clothing, or something otherwise serviceable to him. 
The master should keep a journal, in which the good or evil 
deeds of his pupils are to be recorded. The number selected 
for rewards at any examination, should not exceed twelve, in 
a school comprised of one hundred pupils : whether they 
are rewarded for the forwardness of school improvement, 
for thrifty and careful tillage, or for laudable moral be- 
haviour, the master must be careftd to impress on their 
minds, that the obtaining a reward for either of these merits, 
separately, is but a spur inciting them to press eagerly 
for the prize to be given where all these accomplishments 
are found blended in unison in one individual ; he, indeed, 
must omit no opportunity of discoursing to his pupils, indi- 
vidually or collectively, of the imperative urgency under 
which they exist of conducting themselves, in or out of 
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school^ at home or abroad^ with truth and propriety ; under 
the consideration, that honesty never yet had occasion to 
screen its actions by uttering a falsehood. If the barbarian 
caste is to be eradicated out of these children, it will prove 
one of the most important duties of the master, by moral 
precept, to inculcate moral obligation. Independent of cor- 
poral punishment, for negligence at his tasks, or, for im- 
moral conduct, such as swearing, pilfering fruit, &c., a 
child ought also to be made acquainted with the principles 
of retributive justice ; thus, if a chaige came against a 
pupil that he had, without permission, taken a mango from 
a tree that stood invitingly in the roadside, on his way to 
school, the master should not only inflict a summary co- 
ercion for the misdemeanor, but he should, in addition, 
subject the culprit to so many hours of labour, to be per- 
formed in several successive afternoons, on the ground 
allotments of the sick or weakly boys. This sentence 
being noted in the journal, the master would, when occa- 
sion required it, make the defaulters pay up their forfeits. 
A child generally considers that, after receiving a flogging 
for a crime, the consequences are over with the chastisement ; 
but this method of recurring to a past deed, and visiting it 
with its remainder penalty, is well calculated to implant 
in the memory of the child a shrinking aversion to be caught 
tripping ^again. 

In a populous district, there could scarcely exist any 
obstinate difficulty to the establishment of one of these 
schools. Perhaps the greatest opposition that would be 
raised would be to the incident of being positively obli- 
gated, under a penalty, to bind the children to an attend- 
ance on their school and labour exercise; yet, without 
this preliminary being entered into, no good, no decided 
effect, could be anticipated. The vacillating disposition of 
the Negro is too well ascertained to lead one to imagine 
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that he will remain true to an engagement^ of any long 
continuance, without the intervention of a legal contract. 
However, the people might, I am assured, concede much, 
espedallj if the teacher employed is one they know long 
resident in their vicinity. To a reasonable man thore could 
be no tangible objection ; his children are not taken from 
him; they sleep under his roof; they return in proper 
time to administer to his wants; he has them with him 
the whole of his market day; and, on Sunday, he may 
accompany them to the school, and be catechised with 
them. What inducement then can he rationally have, 
that he should offer an interdict to an object, which has 
in contemplation the exalting of his offspring in the 
moral and intellectual scale of human being? 

The more numerically attended a school of this descrip- 
tion was, the more rapidly would it be enabled to clear off 
principal and interest of any funds, invested in its establish- 
ment. I have already shewn what I think should be the 
limited maximum and minimum of pupils for a school 
attaching no more than twenty acres of land. If this 
system should be found compatible to be attempted in 
practice, perhaps four schools, with twenty acres of land 
attached to each, for a parish, would suffice to meet the 
wants of an educational character of our peasantry: their 
peculiar feature consists in their being of a nature especially 
adapted to oppose what is denominated a public charitable 
education, which, besides the moral evils that follow in its 
train, renders the perpetuity of an ever-increasing burden 
incumbent on the commonwealth. It is a system, thus far, 
truly charitable, that it entirely relieves the indigent parent 
from the expense of education for his offspring, however 
laudable and honourable his exertions in that endeavour must 
ever be contemplated : it is a system which, in throwing a 
child on its own resources, inculcates an utterly novel course 
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of opinion and judgment, for one thus brought to discern 
hia mental and physical capacity — ^his external and internal 
sources of thought and action. Viewed in this light, it wins 
the approbation and r^ard of its promulgator ; for he cannot 
possibly discover anything fnyolous or Utopian in it. 

I have thus given an outline of the plan I would suggest 
for the industrial education of the children of our agricul- 
tural peasantry. I compute that, within six years, at all 
events, from the period of their establishment, these schools 
would have been enabled to pay off principal and interest of 
the amount incurred in their creation; and would have com- 
menced accumulating a yearly increasing fund, to be placed 
at the credit of each individual institution. 

The writer would indulge in a concluding remark. It will 
appear to many that the system here suggested, however 
plausible it may appear in theory, will be found incompetent 
in practice, because the sable peasantry are pervaded with 
an instinctive aversion to anything that savoinrs of a contract 
restrictive of personal liberty for themselves or descendants. 
I allow they could scarce be human, if, in their present state 
of intelligence, they did not give scope to such a feeling. 
Their past experiences of life all foster it. But what is the 
amount of restraint practised in this case? what are its 
motives? what does it lead to? I am acquainted with a 
person who has had some years' experience in the practice of 
teaching negro children the elements of scholastic learn- 
ing. His charges are 6d,, Is., and 1«. 6d.y per week, as the 
course of their proficiency warrants. In the district where 
he is domiciled there are no sugar estates immediately near ; 
no large settlements on which numerous cultivators are em- 
ployed ; but there are many small settlers resident, all late 
purchasers of land ; and, with four or five exceptions, aU 
lately emerged firom the condition of bondmen. The great 
ambition of these people is, that their children should be edu- 
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cated, and the price of education is paid weekly or monthly, 
as stipulated. How is it paid ? The children have their small 
allotments on the lands of their respective parents^ whom they 
assist in cultivation ; but the parents, in every case, make it 
a rule of duty on the children that they shall carry to mar- 
ket, and dispose of there, the productions of the soil des- 
tined to create the funds applicable to the payment of their 
school bill. Still, under this regulation, many unwished for 
intermissions of attendance at school occur ;^ and, upon the 
foregoing system being explained to them, they intimated a 
readiness to conform to its prescriptions, should its operation 
ever be experimented. 
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PREFACE. 

When first the offer of a prize of one hundred pounds, for 
the best Essay on Industrial Schools, was promulgated, 
deeming the subject to be treated of one of vast importance, 
and having had some little experience in the training of 
youth, we resolved to enter the list as a competitor. The 
want of a judicious method in our schools ; and, moreover, 
the very great want of schools of every kind, had long 
seriously engaged our attention, consequently our mind was, 
in a measure, prepared for the present work. But we 
certainly little thought, when we commenced it, that we 
should have had to depend so exclusively upon ourself for 
nearly every view contained in it. We first drew a rough 
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outline of what we intended, and then proceeded to procure 
materials; and expected much help from the works on 
InduBtrial Education, ordered by the Secretary of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. When these books arrived we applied 
for the loan of them ; and our turn had arrived, when, lo ! 
by some mishap, the parcel was missed. We need not, we 
conceive, assure our readers that we were greatly disap- 
pointed, or that we waited so long as we deemed prudent, 
in the hope they might be found; but at length, knowing 
full well that our many engagements would not permit of 
longer delay, we sat down to our task with a full determina' 
tion to complete it ''off-hand.'' Our work was near com- 
pletion, in its present form, when a very kind friend offered 
to lend us a few works on the subject, which he had ordered 
for himself. The disinterested kindness of this gentleman 
was therefore great, and our sincere thanks we tendered to 
him for it. Need we say we gladly accepted his offer, and 
read with interest the very many good observations made, of 
late years, by the friends of proper education in England ; 
or, that we feel lively regret at not having had an opportunity 
of perusing the like before ; for then, most assuredly, the 
Essay, in its present form, would not have been sent in. 
Only one benefit remained to be derived from the works in 
question, viz., a confirmation of the views we had formed. 
We have then given, in the shape of notes at the end of 
some of the chapters, such confirmation.* 

It may probably be thought by some, on a perusal 6f the 
Essay, that we have not confined ourself strictly to the 



* Having begun to append notes, we thought it desirable to add a few 
derived from other sources. 
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specified terms^ as we wrote no less than four chapters ere 
we spoke of the establishing and conducting of schools. It is 
then desirable that we explain our motive : — ^it was threefold. 
Ist. — ^We thought it very desirable that, for an agricul- 
tural population, Agriculture should be recommended as the 
legitimate study to be practically enforced on the whole mass 
of our youth, irrespective of parentage ; showing, at the 
same time, as we did, how it would add to the health, and 
thereby increase the enjoyments, of the upper classes of 
society; and we thought too, that thus we should best 
produce a general and concentrated effort to procure the 
means necessary to enable us to establish these schools ; and 
therefore we thought one of the best methods to be adopted, 
was to endeavour to raise the sum necessary for the object. 

2nd. — We have, ever since we have known Jamaica, 
deeply regretted that apathy which is so openly manifested 
towards ornamental agriculture: — gain ! gain ! gain ! appear- 
ing the only object of pursuit, while comfort and health are 
thrown into the background. Our beauteous Isle, by nature, 
has been made less so by the cruel hand of the spoiler; 
when, on the contrary, art should have aided industry in 
making it far more beautiful and enchanting. Where, we 
ask, do we see the shaded avenues leading \o the residences 
of our gentry ? Where the parks and cool refreshing pro- 
menades, enlivened by the jetting fountains of Nature's 
cool waters, either in town or country? All but the busy 
haunt of commerce appears unimproved. We therefore 
were not without a fiiint hope of doing something (by 
recommending the practical study of Agriculture, in the 
effort to impart physical education to all classes,) towards 
removing the culpabk apathy of one of the mo«t ennobling 
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and beauiifkl of adences. We had in view ornament as well 
as profit^ and thereby we hoped to procure for our rising 
population^ health of body, elaiiicify of spirits, comfort 
in the domestic circle, and, therefore, inereaaed happiness. 
Surely these objects were well worthy of attention. 

3rd. — ^We have always been accustomed to reason on 
subjects somewhat methodically ; and, if all the links of 
a chain are not complete, we cannot, such is our moderate 
ability, speak to our satisfaction on disjointed ones. If, then, 
the practical part of our Essay be good, the other parts must 
be excused ; for, uncombined, we would not have written on 
the subject. 

Some years since a gentleman, who at present fills a high 
oflBcial situation in the Isle, visited, with his lady, the humble 
— ^for humble in many senses it was — dwelling which we 
inhabited. In front of our cottage lay a flower-garden, 
somewhat tastefully laid out and stocked, to the best of our 
ability, with the choicest plants. To the right lay a kitchen- 
garden, equally well stocked with a variety of thriving escu- 
lents ; while the view beyond was a beautiful mixture of hiU 
and dale — wood and cleared land, interspersed with the 
peasants' cottages and grounds, and the luxuriant cofiee 
fields. Such was the effect produced by the neat appear- 
ance, and orderly arrangement, on the lady, that she said she 
could not refrain from saying, that such neatness and beauty^ 
combined with usejulness, indicated a happy home. In truth 
it was so. All that was effected in the garden was the result 
of our own industry. It was here the feelings which had 
become perturbed by the clang of voices, and the excitement 
of the school-room, were reduced to quietness. It was here 
our leisure hours, which otherwise would not have been so 
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profitably employed, were spent. It was here we sought 
recreation, and here we found it. Need we say then, that, 
when circumstances compelled us to quit this pretty spot, we 
did so with a heavy heart. 

Why may we not see thousands of such homes ? We 
should have Agriculture, in Us variety, duly encouraged and 
appreciated. Who, we ask, that has walked through a well- 
stocked English market, and seen the stalls groaning under 
the weight of vegetable edibles, and who ate of such too to 
the full, that does not regret being compelled to subsist 
<m scanty fare, or otherwise must pay enormously for a 
scanty dish of esculent vegetables ? Or, who that has retired 
fix)m the busy mart of ccHiimerce to the beautiful — ^the 
enchanting park, that does not long for the like pleasure 
here ? Why should not Jamaica — ^the beautifiil Isle of 
qnrmgs — become the happy home of all who are encouraged 
to settle within her shores ? Jamaica has never yet been 
called a home by such ! and yet, how few are they who 
reaUse what they first anticipated— viz., an early competency, 
upon which to retire in peace to some lovely vale in Europe ! 
and, we may add, of those who toil through their best days 
here, having formed habits, uncangefdal to Eng^h society, 
and eonnezicms, which must be severed in breaking away 
from the Isle, after a long residence, enjoy that comfort 
in Europe which for so many years they anticipated ! We 
do then, most strongly recommend that Agriculture, both 
(Mnamental and useful, should be encoun^;ed by aU, and 
everywhere. Let, then, every school for the sons of our 
merdiants and proprietors have a garden, a shrubbeiy, and a 
grove, where enchanting agriculture, there exhibited, may be 
acquired. We conclude with two extracts shewing the 
utility of such a coturse. 
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** The gardens^ lawns^ and shrubberies^ furnish abundant 
employment for those not otherwise engaged ; and, though a 
considerable portion of time and attention is necessarily 
allotted to ornamental horticulture, yet this will be found by 
no means the least useful, or the least appropriate, feature in 
the scheme. 

« There is, perhaps, no form in which habits of manual 
industiy can be encouraged more easily, or more beneficially, 
either with a view to the immediate or ulterior effect, than by 
the occupations of the garden. Not to mention their effect 
upon the health and happiness of the youths, or the lessons 
which, they teach of patience, order, and neatness, tTiey are 
decidedly favorable to the growth of intelligence, and this of 
the best kind ; more particularly when connected with the 
study of botany, which may with peculiar propriety be called 
the poor man's science. When studied on physiological 
principles, its close connection with the best and holiest 
truths give it a yet higher claim to our attention.'^* 

^^ He is no philosopher who neglects a certain present 
good, for fear that in some future period it may be abused ; 
but, in the encouragement of gardening, whilst an, immediate 
good is obtained, there is no fear of perversion in after days. 
Its diffusion among the poorer classes is an earnest or means 
of more important benefits, ever, than the present increase of 
their comfort. The labourer who possesses, and delights in, 
the garden appended to his cottage, is generally among 
the most decent of his class ; he is seldom a frequenter 
of the ale-house ; and there are few among them so sense- 
less, as not readily to engage in its cultivation, when con- 
vinced of the comforts and gain derivable from it. Gar- 
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dening is a pursuit adapted alike to the gay, and the recluse ; 
the man of pleasure, and the lover of science. To both it 
offers employment such as may suit their taste : all that can 
please by fragrance, by flavour, or by beauty ; all that 
science may illustrate; employment for the chemist, the 
physiologist, and the meteorologist ; there is no taste so 
perverse as that from it the garden can win no attention, 
or to which it can afford no pleasure. He who greatly 
benefited or promoted the happiness of mankind, in the days 
of paganism, was invoked after death, and worshipped as 
a deity : in these days we should be as grateful as they were 
without being as extravagant in its demonstration ; and if 
so, we should indeed highly estimate those who have been 
the improvers of our horticulture ; for, as Socrates says, 
^it is the source of health, strength, plenty, riches, and a 
thousand sober delights and honest pleasures.' ' It is the 
purest of human pleasures,' says our own Verulam. ^ It is 
amid its scenes and pursuits that life flows pure, the heart 
more calmly beats.' "* 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE IMPORTANCE AND NECESSITY OF EDUCATION SHOWN 

FROM ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

It must, we think, be obvious to every reflecting mind, that 
the pursuits, habits, feelings, desires, yea, the whole character, 
of the various tribes of men are as opposed, as their colour, 
8tature, and physiognomy, are different. 

Here, we behold nations arrived at almost the — we were 
going to say — very pinnacle of power, glory, and intelligence; 
but, so long as the watchword of society shall be '* onward/' 
and "necessity'' shall continue to be "the mother of in- 
vention,'' this point cannot be obtained. Nations, however, 
whose skill and perseverance have brought the soil on which 
they Uve to increase her returns of food to a hundred-fold ; 
—who dive deep into the bowels of the earth, and rake 
forth all that can minister to usefulness, comfort, pomp, plea- 
sure, luxury, and power; — whose sons visit every clime; 
— ^whose ships plough every sea, either to advance science^ 
extend commerce, or promote truth; — ^whose influence is 
everywhere felt, and whose power is as widely acknowledged; 
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''Whose merchants are princes, and whose traffickers are 
the honorable of the earth'' ; — ^whose arsenals are stored with 
the munitions of war, as terrific and deadly as science, power, 
concentrated wealth, and the energy and prowess of their sons 
can make them ; — whose frown, when ofiended, resembles the 
blackened cloud stretching from horizon to horizon ; — ^whose 
onsety when roused to action, the burst of a tempest; and the 
effect of their revenge like the sea-beach after the breath of a 
hurricane. 

Almost beside these we perceive others whose existence, as 
independent governments, hangs, as it were, on a thread. 
These were once in the fore-front, and bore the heat and 
burden of the flay proudly and triumphantly; but, for a 
series of years, they have been receding from their bold and 
majestic position, and now only exist through the forbearance, 
or mutual jealousy, of their more powerful and energetic 
neighbours. 

Further on, we cast our eyes on those who, for a long 
period, have stood midway between learning and ignorance : 
power and impotency : virtue and infamy. 

At length we come upon a few scattered tribes, each num- 
bering but a few families; and these as ignorant and degraded 
as they are few; who derive their scanty and uncertain subsis- 
tence from the chase, and the spontaneous productions of the 
soil ; in short, whose character may be concisely stated thus : 
— ^They are remarkable only for their subtle cunning, and 
savage ferocity. 

Does the thought cross our readers' minds : — Can these, so 
various, so unlike — in character, in habits, in circumstances, 
have derived their origin from the same source ; and conse- 
quently, be all members of one common family? We 
answer — undoubtedly; for they have parts and faculties in 
common, which cannot but lead the impartial observer to 
the conclusion that, naturally, men are everywhere the same. 
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*^ How great seems the dissimilarity between a naked 
Indian^ dancing with joy over a new feather for his head- 
dress, and such a mind as that of Newton or of Boyle ! 
Yet what makes the difference? There is mind enough 
in the savage ; he can almost outdo the instincts of the 
prey which he hunts ; but his soul is. like the marble pillar. 
There is the material of a beautiful statue in it, but it 
has never been chiseled by the hand of the sculptor. 
That mind of the savage has never been disciplined by 
study; and therefore, in the comparison, it appears like 
the rough bison of the forest, distinguished only for strength 
and ferocity .^^* 

Let us now take a nearer view, in order to contrast 
the principles and condition of men. Let us view the 
elements which compose the aggregate of our own com- 
munity. Naturally and instinctively our eyes will light 
upon a philosopher, whose vast mind is grasping the 
universe and elucidating her laws; a mathematician, cal- 
culating, with the greatest exactness, the size and distance 
of the heavenly luminaries ; a chemist, analyzing the various 
bodies of which our globe is compounded — separating their 
elements and defining their uses; and, turning away from 
these, the vision will light upon every shade and degree 
of inteUectual power, till it rests upon a poor creature 
whose thoughts scarcely extend beyond the precincts of 
his native village, and whose whole life appears little 
better than the monotony of a beast of burden. 

In a moral point of view there is the like contrast : 
there stands the active benevolent being, regardless of 
self and devoted to the cause of truth, — ^his every power 
— his every energy — is consecrated to the promotion of 
principles, which, if fully and heartily believed in, and 
__ __ — ■ — — 1 , 1 . . 

♦ Todd. 
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as lately regarded, would produce pleasantness and peace 
throughout this earth, and thus render our fallen world 
the scene of order and happiness — of serene and holy joy, 
notwithstanding the briars and thorns which would still 
struggle for a footing; while here is seen the restless 
unhappy being, ^' whose mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness/' in short, whose every faculty is given up to 
the dissemination of principles which tend to render the 
globe on which we live little better than the '^ unseen world 
of woe.'' And yet, circumstances frequently happen which 
work an immense, an entire, revolution in the moral feelings 
and habits of these various parties ; so that, not unfre- 
quently, the morally upright lose their standing and in- 
fluence, the previously vicious become good and wise men. 
And since these are of the same colour, the same nation, 
the same blood, sometimes, of the same individual family, 
it must be other than birthright which causes the con- 
trast. We say, it must be, for experience proves it; we 
add, so does the unerring word of God: that Holy Book 
plainly declares that God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell on all the face of the earth.(a) 

Whence then arises this difference? We boldly affirm 
it is the result of education! Readers, be not startled! 
we affirm nothing more than what, after due reflection, 
we are convinced is the truth. It should be borne in 
mind however, that we mean by education, physical, mental, 
moral, and religious, training, by precept, authority, and 
example. 

Were we asked to point out why education, particularly in 
early life, is so omnipotent, we would direct the enquirer to 
the separate consideration of man's mental powers, divided 
thus : communication, memory, association, imitation, reflec- 



(a) See note at end of chapter. 
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tion, and reasoning ; and then proceed to show^ that the last 
two are not, in an equal degree, brought into vigorous exer- 
cise, as are the first four, till after the character is in a mea- 
sure formed.(i3) Indeed, we would give imitation the most 
prominent place ; and hence, reason that, as is the ensampley 
such will be the characters of the imitating youths. The fol- 
lowing opinions just sought out prove that our view is not a 
singular one. 

" There is no age at which we are not apt to follow 
the example of those around us : but it is in childhood above 
all that example exerts its greatest powers. It is the nature 
of children to imitate all they see ; it is by this means they 
learn so much during the first years of their life. We see 
that speech is thus taught them by imitating those around 
them ; but we are too little aware how many of the passions 
and feelings, we call natural, are often taught in the earliest 
infancy.'** 

" Childhood is the seed-time of life — the season in which 
everything sown in the mind springs up readily, grows with 
peculiar vigour, and produces an abundant harvest. In this 
happy season the garden is fitted by the Author of our being 
for the best cultivation. If good seeds are then sown, valu- 
able productions may be confidently expected ; if not, weeds 
of every rank and poisonous kind will spring up of them- 
selvesy of which no future industry will be able to cleanse the 
soil. 

'^ fFhat is implanted in childhood takes deep root also, and 
can never be eradicated in future life. — ^The principles es- 
tablished in this golden period are regarded with more vene- 
ration and attachmenty are retained longer, and are more 
powerfvUy operative, than any other. They re-appear, afler 
having been for a great length of time invisible ; and renew 

* London Dispatch. 
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their energy, after having been supposed hopelessly extinct. 
Such, then, being confessedly the importance and strength 
of early instructions, how interesting must it be, in the view 
of every sober man, to prevent, while they can be prevented, 
the immense evils of wrong principles ; and to secure, while 
they can be secured, the inestimable benefits of those which 
are right,"* 

Viewing education thus, then, we contend that, since 
'^ Virtue is nothing but voluntary obedience to truth, vice 
is nothing but voluntary obedience to falsehood;" and, as 
the former is in its own nature purifyinff — the latter demora^ 
Uzinff : the companion of the virtuous will be good and 
happy — ^the companion of the vicious, wicked and miserable. 
Is it objected : virtue is at times seen predominant in an 
individual living among the vicious ; and, at other times, 
vice usurps the ascendency in the midst of virtue. — We 
answer : when such happens, the incongruous association 
is the effect of uncontrollable circumstances. When the 
choice of companions is free, the individual invariably asso- 
ciates with those whose minds are congenial with his own. 

But, perhaps it will be said, this only half meets the 
difficulty. Sometimes, the child of virtuous parents, not- 
withstanding the example set, becomes a reprobate — the 
child of the abandonedly vicious, a virtuous and good man. 
In answer to .this, we observe — good and bad-** virtue and 
vice — ^are so mixed up in the world, that it is impossible 
to separate them ; vand therefore, when precept and example 
fail to produce their general effect, we cannot but believe 
that the mind (though we may not be able to discover when, 
where, or how, it happened) has received a bias sufficient 
to stifle the effect of our influence. We readily acknowledge, 
however, that the awjul consequences of vicious conduct may 

♦ Dwight 
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so affect the child, as to lead him to resolve on a different 
line of conduct; but then, in this case, not vice itself, 
but its concomitant, punishment, is the cause of the change ; 
but still, we contend, not wholly so ; for there must also 
have been seen, or understood, the reward a virtuous life 
brings with it. At all events we may safely aver that, in 
general, even the certainty of punishment, and the full know- 
ledge that eventually it will be terrific, does not materially 
affect the mind. " Because sentence against an evil work 
is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons 
of men is fully set in them to do evil.'' Is not the conclu- 
sion natural, then, that when virtue is chosen under circum- 
stances such as we have stated, that the individual has been 
led to reason thus ? '^ I therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; 
so fight I, not as one that beateth the air ; but I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection ;" — ^knowing that, by 
so acting, I shall reap the reward of virtue. 

Here, however, we pause ; for we are aware that we have 
broached a subject not at all times easily elucidated. At all 
events we are satisfied of this. It is desirable that we explain 
ourself ; lest some of our readers might, for want of such 
explanation, become prejudiced against the subsequent pages. 

There are some well-intentioned and good men, who resort 
to their Bibles for the laudable purpose of discovering their 
duty, and fixing their principles. These have fully made 
up their minds, that Man is a totally depraved creature. 
Does not the word of God, they ask, plainly declare, that 
he is dead in his hopes and sins ? that every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart is only evil continually ? And 
further, is it not plainly stated, that it is as easy for the 
Ethiopian to change his skin, and the leopard his spots, 
as for any soul to change its own natural character ? In 
every instance, then, of a change, give God the glory, and 
not man. It is the work of Omnipotence ! 

M 
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In answer to this, we say : we heartily assent to the 
doctrine of man's total depravity, and yet conceive we can 
satisfactorily vindicate our position. We do so thus. — It is 
to be feared, that the precise meaning of Scripture respecting 
man's depravity is not always clearly understood. God is 
holy, just, and good ; and it is a want of conformity to 
His will, and a hatred of His character as such, which con- 
stitutes our depravity. This enmity, neither the piety, nor 
zeal, of even a Paul or an Apollos, could of itself overcome. 
Their part, planting and watering, availed not alone ; but 
we feel bound to add that, in the case before us, Grod did 
give the increase ; and, since this Scripture truth was 
written for our learning, we may rationally believe, that God 
will always perform His part when men perform theirs. 
The husbandman has to wait upon God for propitious 
weather; but hope makes him sow, having first overcome 
" the briars and thorns " which grew on the field ; and 
when he has sown, that same hope bids him still labour to 
eradicate all such nosious weeds as appear. Then, although 
he cannot cause a single plant he sees before him to produce 
fruit, yet he is confident there will be reaped sufficient, both 
for future "seed for the sower, and bread for the eater.'^ 
Man is not a mere machine, to be acted upon solely by 
an extraneous and an external power ; but he possesses 
within himself a livinff and momng power, and it is only 
when he lives and moves that external aid is afforded. Is it 
not stated, that " faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God ?'* Without the preaching of the gospel, 
then, men would not hear ; and, if they did not hear, they 
veould not have faith ; and, without faith, they would be 
worldly, sensual, devilish ! This, then, is education ; and 
therefore, piety, and impiety, are its o£&pring. 

But, in the foregoing pages, our allusion was principally 
to a virtue of an inferior kind to this ; but, although inferior, 
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nevertheless highly useful and necessary. A virtue attain- 
able by man. A virtue produced in the common course 
of things — ue. by the common feelings of humanity — na- 
ture's lawful desires — association — the customs and manners 
of society (y) — ^human laws — ^but, especially^ by that inward 
and faithful monitor, conscience, which alone is sometimes 
sufficient to restrain from evil, even amidst scenes where 
vice appears almost universal. 

As a proof that such is the case, we have only to call 
attention to the fact that there are men who, although they 
do not even profess to be constrained by religious motives, 
who assist the distressed, comfort the afflicted, take the part 
of the oppressed, and, in their general conduct and inter- 
course with their fell9W creatures, maintain an integrity 
highly to be commended. And what leads to this ? They 
have discovered, perhaps, that ^^ honesty is the best policy ;'' 
or they desire a good name— often a strong, while, at the 
same time, it is a perfectly laudable, motive ; or philan- 
thropy causes them to sympathize. So very strong is the 
principle of firiendship, too, that St. Paul declares that, under 
certain favourable circumstances, disinterestedness will be- 
come so great, that one man will venture to die for another ; 
and, on reference to history, we shall find a corroboration of 
the statement. 

Again, no individual ever became an adept at wickedness 
suddenly. ^' A man never became intemperate or profane 
at once. He never became a proficient in any sin by a 
sin^ leap. The youth first hears the oath, blushes as he 
fiuilters out his first profime expression ; and goes on, step 
by step, till he rolls sin, as a sweet morsel, imder his 
tongoe,"* Vice, then, is a growing evil ; and a remedy, or 
rather, an antagonist principle, to a naturally inclined desire 
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for forbidden things, has been provided by a benevolent 
Creator. Each rational being is supplied with a monitor, 
whose voice, if attended to, is sufficient to preserve from 
vicious conduct. This monitor must be silenced ere vice 
become triumphant ; and a long course of profligacy and 
villany must be entered upon, before the individual can bring 
himself to ^^call evil good, and good evil." This point 
appears to us to be clearly illustrated by St. PauL ^^ For 
when the Gentiles," he observes, " which have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in the law, these, having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves, which shew the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing, or else excusing, one another." Were it not 
for this beautiful order of things in the divine government, 
how abjectly wretched would have been the state of the 
ancient heathen nations ! It is a notorious fact, ^^ that, in 
the greatest solemnities of the pagan religion, and in their 
most sacred and venerable mysteries, far from seeing any- 
thing which can recommend virtue, piety^ or the most essen- 
tial duties of ordinary life, we find the authority of laws, the 
imperious power of custom, the presence of magistrates, the 
assembly of all orders of the state, the example of fathers 
and mothers, all conspire to train up a whole nation from 
their infancy in an impure and sacrilegious" (obscene and 
vicious) ^^ worship, under the name, and, in a manner, under 
the sanction, of religion itself."* And yet, with this, the 
highest constraining principle with which we are acquainted 
on the side of vice, do we discover not unfrequent signs of 
integrity of purpose, and uprightness of principle, in the 
ordinary transactions of life. There was then, undoubtedly, 
a leaven of good fermenting in the corrupt mass, which 
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produced occasional fruit. What glorious results^ then^ may 
ive not expect, if we buckle on our armour, and bring promi- 
nently into view the principles of our holy religion, at the 
proper period — viz., during youthful existence. The leaven 
will thus acquire a power capable of leavening the whole 
lump. 

'^ In the New Testament there is a perfect system of moral 
precepts. What is due from man to himself is delineated 
without defect, and without redundancy. What he owes to 
his fellow-creatures, in all their different relations, is clearly 
defined, and authoritatively enjoined. None can say, ' It is 
unjust to require me to act thus to my father, to my master, 
to my servant, to my child.' Man's duty to God, (a subject 
still more difficult, and where heathens failed the most J is laid 
down with equal clearness, and equal fulness. Nothing can 
be conceived to be a duty which is not here enjoined ; nor 
anything enjoined as a duty which we can say is unreason- 
able, and which ought not to be performed. The world may 
be challenged to mention one duty, to God or man, which 
the New Testament does not enjoin; or to prove any one 
thing it enjoins as a duty, to be destitute of reason, or void of 
obligation. The simplicity, the conciseness, the perspicuity, 
and the authority, with which they are delivered, give force to 
truth, and scope to reason, in the application of general 
duties to particular circumstances."* 

Liet then this beautiful, this unerring, this all-sufficient 
book, be explained, in all its force — ^in all its sublimity, to our 
tender youth, and success will attend the effort. We beseech 
our readers to bear in mind that every child is an immortal, 
and, therefore, has to prepare, or, rather, should be prepared, 
for a double existence. (^) Man is lord of creation here, and, 
therefore, his noble position demands that he should rightly 
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know his duty, and be subjected to influences suflicient to 
ensure its performance. In this view education is all-impor- 
tant. But when, in addition to this, we reflect that he is 
immortal, and consequently that the little fondling of our 
care has but just entered a probationary existence, how great 
in every sense of the word, will be the consequences of his 
early training ! and how awfully responsible are we, his guar- 
dians 1 Readers, bethink you ! The helpless child of to-day 
soon becomes the sprightly youth. He next advances into 
the fore-front of life's busy stage. Be his station what it may, 
he has now mfluence — ^he hBspower^ Setting aside, then, the 
effect of his conduct upon others, to himself his behaviour will 
produce, as he passes through life, serene joy, or poignant 
sorrow : hereafler, unalloyed happiness, or unmitigated misery. 
For, be it remembered, *^ after death comes the judgment :'' — 
that judgment will be according to truth: by his conduct 
here, then, will his eternal destiny be determined. 

We then, having it in our power to direct, Grod aiding our 
effort, the eternal destiny of souls, must surely see the impart 
iance and necessity of education. Sure are we, then, that we 
have only to urge upon you the fact, that the salvation of one 
soul is a more precious thing than the whole world, to lead 
you to pay deep and earnest attention, while we unfold to you 
the plan by which we desire to accomplish this grand, this all- 
important, object. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER I. 



Objection.^" If all mankiud sprang from Noah, the second parent of the 
bnman race, it is impossible to account for the origin of the blackt, if the patriarch 
and his wife were wftite. 

Answer. — " But this difference in colour does not invalidate the narrative of 
Moses ; for it has been ascertained that the influence of climatCi and the local cir- 
cumstances of air, water, food, customs, &c., are sufficient to account for the dis- 
similarity which is discovered in the appearance of different nations. If dogs^ 
taken to the frigid zone, grow shaggy ; and, if sheep, transplanted to the torrid 
zone, exchange tlieir wool for h£dr, why may not the human species gradually par- 
take of the influence of climate, as experience shows that it does ?' 

*' Man was formed to reside in all climates. ' Man/ says an eminent naturalist,* 
who was by no means a bigot in favour of the scripture history, * though white in 
Europe, black in Africa,^ yellow in Asia, and red in America, is still the same ani- 
mal, tinged only with the colour of the climate. Where the heat is excessive, as 



' " llie testimony of M. De Pages, who himself experienced this change, is parti- 
cularly worthy of notice. In his travels round the world, during the years 176r- 
1711, speaking of the passage over the Great Desert, he says : — *The tribes, which 
frequent the middle of the desert, have locks somewhat crisped, extremely fine, and 
approaching the woolly hair of the Negro. My own, during the short period of my 
travels in those regions, became more dry and delicate than usual ; and, receiving little 
nourishment, from a checked perspiration, thawed a diapositum to assume the samefrtx- 
tied and woolly o^pearance. An entire failure of moisture, and the excessire heat of 
the climate, by which it was occasioned, seem to be the principal causes of those 
symptoms : my blood was become extremely dry, and my complexion, at length, dif- 
fered little from that of a Hindoo, or Arab." 

' Count Buffon. 

^ ** Black is not the colour of the Negro when firstborn. It is a remarkable fact, that 
the Negro infant comes into the world white, only with a yellowish tinge ; and, that 
it becomes progressively darker until the tenth day, when it is perfectly black." — 
(CaUlid, a Voyage Tendmetoo.) 
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Id Ouiuea and Senejca), the people are perfectly black ; where leas excessive, as in 
Abyssiuia, the people are less black ; where it is more temperate, as in Barbary 
and Arabia, they are brown ; and where mild, as in Enrope and in Lesser Asia, 
tbey are fiur.* In further corroboration of the influence of climate on the human 
complexion, we may remark that there is a colony of Jews, who have settled at 
Cochin, on the Malabar coast, from a very remote period, <^ which they have lost 
the memory : thoogh, originally, a fEur people, from Palestine, and, from their 
customs, preserving themselves unmixed, they are now become as black as the 
other Malabarians, who are scarcely a sliade lighter than the negroes of Guinea, 
Benin, or Angola. At Ceylon, also, the Portuguese, who settled there only a 
few centuries ago, are become biacker than the natives ; and the Portuguese who 
settled near the Mundingoes, about three hundred years since, differ so little 
from theiQ, as to be called negroes, which they resent as a high indignity. 

" In short, to adopt the memorable conclusion of the indefatigable philosopher 
above cited, (who deduced it after a minute inquiry from a great number of the 
best attested observations) : — * From every circumstance proof may be obt^ned 
that mankind are not composed of species essentially different from each other ; 
that, on the contrary, there was originally but one individual species of men, 
which, after being multiplied and diffused over the whole surface of the earth, 
underwent various changes, from the influence of climate, from the difference of 
food and the mode of living, from epidemic disorders, as also from the intermix- 
ture, varied ad injinitum, of individuals more or less resembling each other ; that 
these alterations were at first less considerable, and confined to individuals ; that 
afterwards, from the continual action of the above causes becoming more general, 
more sensible, and more fixed, they formed varieties of the species, and that these 
varieties have been, and still ai*e, perpetuated from generation to generation, in 
the same manner as certain disorders and certain maladies pass from parents to 
their children/ "^CT. H, Horne.J 
"Ham or Cham signifies swarthy black, deep black." — (A, Clarke and Calmet.J 
" From the signification of Ham's name, it would appear that his complexion 
was originally extremely dark, and that his descendants might take it from him 
rather than from climate — the latter would however, probably strengthen and 
deepen it."— fCoftAin.^' 

• m 

Reason not in full play in early life. — " We perceive at once that the infant of 
a few days is not capable of the excessive indalgeuce of its appetite, or other 
animal propensities, because we perceive that its reason has scarcely begun to 



' We have deemed these notes, and the remarks in the chapter bearing on the 
subject, to be the more called for, from the fact that different races inhabit Jamaica; 
and because we haye not unfrequently heard the remark made, that the negro race is 
so inferior as to be incapable of any great strides toTvards civilization. 
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operate : but we too often foj^get that the chiU, and ewem die Momik, if te# aa 
in£int a little more derdoped; that the reason can oa/jr jadge and act from 
experience, and that its infloence over the actire propenaties is onty the lesolt of 
habits siowif and pain/uify established; and which, in the JkUi maturiig ot out 
facalties and age, are searcelg sufficient for onr own govenunent.'* — (fFbod^ 
bridge.) 

[y] 

- " On the one hand, we most avoid the extremes into which Herbert feU, in 
confonnding the moral sense with taste — ^in attempting to make beanty the hatU of 
virtue — the one is occapied with moral relations, the other with sensible ol^edL 
Stil], the esthetic principle, when fally developed, is a material aid to the moral 
one. The connexion of these subjects is, like many other fiicts in onr natnre, 
not easy to exphun, bnt not the less certain. Men of refined taste do not fidl 
into gross vice, at iesist so easily as others. It is also a resonrce, an aid, in 
resisting the sudden violence of pasaon and the sednctions fji appetite, when the 
feelings are too strongly exdted to be affected by other motives." — ffFoodbridge,} 

** The important place which religions instruction and study hold in this series 
of occupations, will be too fully understood to need illustration. It must be the 
Alpha and Omega of every part of education. At the same time, every principle 
of human nature must be called to its aid: and it is of importance for this pur- 
pose to bring into exercise the softer and more refined feelings. There is, in fiict, 
a cert^ class of excellences, and there are certain defects, bordering upon moral 
evil, and ultimatelp leading to it, which cannot be perceived and understood widi- 
out tiiat delicacy of feeliog which is produced by the exeitnse and cultivation of 
taste."— (7iiVJ 

It is a notorious fiict, that the majority of men are not deeply imbued widi 
religious feelings^we mean those in respectable society. In every such case, 
although we cannot but believe the precepts of Christiauity have a certain influ- 
ence on their minds ; yet the motives by which they are restrained principally, from 
openly flagitious conduct, are none other than those described by Woodbridge. 

[»] 

"All should be embraced in education which can promote the formation of 
man, and prepare him for the eternal destiny of his spirit." — (FeUenberg.) 
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CHAPTER 11. 



EDUCATION BEST CONDUCTED BY MEANS OF PUBLIC 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

It should ever be borne in mind, by those whose o£5ce it is 
to train up the youth of a community — and what member of 
it, either directly or indirectly, is exempt from the duty ? — 
that there are three separate and distinct, yet internally con- 
joined, parts to be developed, in order rightly to train up chil- 
dren for usefulness and happiness ; and, certainly, unless both 
these objects be attained, education fails to effect, in full, its 
destined purpose. There are, then, the physical powers, the 
mental faculties, and the moral perceptions, all to be brought 
into vigorous exercise, (a) 

Experience, which is at all times an excellent guide, teaches 
us that vigorous, manly, constant, exercise strengthens both 
body and mind, while undue and excessive repose enervates. 
The contrast, between the youth who has been habituated to 
activity, and the one who has been pampered, and allowed to 
idle the precious moments of early life, is striking. The 
former blooms with health, and is blythe and buoyant, and 
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the mental vigour has kept pace with the growth in staturt 
and strength ; the latter is sickly and infirm^ can scarcely 
bear the breath of nature, and with the least mental effort 
sinks exhausted. Lycurgus acted with wonderful wisdom 
and foresight in ordaining that the Spartan youth should be 
habituated to fatigue, taught to be expert in all manly and 
vigorous exercises, and to be content with plain diet. The 
Jews of old too acted wisely in compelling their children, 
however great their expectations, to learn some useful trade. 
The only blame to be attached to these worthies is, that they 
did not pay as great attention to the mind. With us, in too 
many instances, the order of things is reversed, for, not un- 
frequently, the physical powers are overlooked, in the struggle 
to produce a giant mind. In this, we fall into a serious error ; 
for, without health, the mental powers cannot have full and 
vigorous play ; the duties of no situation in life can be pro- 
perly and constantly fulfilled ; nor, indeed, can life itself 
be enjoyed. {/3) 

It is proper exercise which sweetens and gives a zest to the 
lawful enjoyments of life — exercise which gives a keen relish 
for the plainest food ; it does so, because it imparts, to both 
body and mind, elasticity and vigour. 

It has been observed, by some one, that " the rich have but 
a poor appetite, because they can eat what they like — the 
poor have an appetite, because they like what they eat.'^ To 
us this appears a very erroneous statement; the mere fact 
that a person may eat when, and what, he likes, will not 
deprive him of appetite; it is undue repose which does it. 
"To the hungry soul every bitter thing (even) is sweet." 
If, then, the rich would keep different hours, and be more 
active in their habits, they would soon learn to relish a plain, 
wholesome diet ; and, moreover, animation and vigour would 
take the place of their present languor and debility ; and the 
sweets of life they would find to be tenfold. Here, then, we 
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have before us a powerful reason why we should seek fuUy to 
develop the physical powers of every child^ whatever be his 
parentage, station, or prospects. (7) 

We add, that the word of God sweetly harmonizes, as, 
indeed, jt will invariably be found to do, with experience. 
In that word is written the decree, in fair and legible charac- 
ters, that man is to eat his bread by the sweat of his brow ; 
and, further that, if any one shall dare to contemn this law, 
and so far forget his real position and duty as not to labour, 
and yet buoy himself up with the hope that he shall be fed, 
we have a direction given us, which fully proves that such 
an one, if left to starve, would only meet with a just doom : 
for, ''if any man will not work, neither should he eat,^' says 
that holy and unerring book. And, since idleness was one 
of the crying sins which brought down fire and brimstone 
upon the cities of the plain, we may at once conclude that, 
while it so seriously injures the creature, it equally offends 
the Creator. We may rationally infer, then, that the frown 
of the Almighty is upon the idle, and that a punishment as 
terrible as that which overtook the inhabitants of the plain, 
impends over them. Nor can we bring oiirself to believe that 
those who, by neglect, or by an erroneous system of educa- 
tion, indirectly promote this evil habit, are free from censure, 
or will escape without pain from that ordeal of fire by which 
their works must be tried. Is it not then an essential duty, 
that we devote ourselves strenuously to bring about such a 
revolution in thought and action that fuU attention may in 
future be paid to the development of the physical powers ? 

On the point of mental culture, men's views are much 
more just; they see its necessity— they are fully alive to the 
fact that the uneducated mind, although indeed a " lion," is 
but a " sleeping one '^ : they are aware that its dormant facul- 
ties are capable of gigantic efforts ; but they also know that 
it is necessary to rouse it from its slumbers. 
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But it appears to us that moral culture is, for the most 

part, sadly overlooked. Men cultivate the intellectual powers, 

and thus cause the ^'lioii'' to show its strength, but sadly 

overlook the fact that they, at the same time, give it an 

opportunity to exercise its malignant propensities without 

thinking it necessary to instil moral restraints. We have a 

vivid remembrance, at the moment we pen this, of what took 

place the morning we first entered what is termed a classical 

school. Our bag of books was overhauled, and each work 

glanced at ; among them was the bible ; as it turned up, the 

remark was made, ^^ That may be put back again, we make 

use of more suitable books here/' Shall we add, that we put 

it hack with a heavy heart; for a pious mother had already 

instilled principles which led us to revere the book thus 

slighted; and shall we further add, that, from the moment 

we entered to the moment we left the school, we never once, 

that we can remember, observed anything like a due regard 

paid to moral cultivation. Is not our experience that of 

many? (J) 

We would, then, earnestly call attention to the fact, that 
man is not merely an animal being, having corporeal wants 
to be supplied, and senses to be gratified ; he is not merely 
an intellectual being, having faculties capable of great ex- 
pansion, and fitted to be the storehouse of ample accumula- 
tions of knowledge ; but he is also, and especially, a moral 
being, placed under a law, and responsible to the Divine 
Lawgiver for all that he does, and for all that he neglects, or 
refuses, to do. He is not merely a being of time, having, 
earthly cares, and interests, and pleasures ; but he is also a 
being of eternity, who shall live when time shall be no more, 
and on whom an irrevocable judgment, determining his con- 
dition, either for happiness or misery, shall one day be pro- 
nounced by an unerring judge, according to the deeds done 
in his body. Any education, then, which solely, or chiefly. 
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aims at preparing him for the attainment of secular and 
temporal objects, is radically defective in itself; and is likely 
to exert a mischievous, rather than a beneficial, influence on 
his character. Knowledge is power : but it is the power 
to do evil, as well as to do good ; and, probably, its operation 
will be baneful, unless it is accompanied and regulated by 
moral and religious restraints. There is a tree of knowledge, 
which is as distant and distinct from the tree of life now, 
as it was six thousand years ago, and around whose trunk 
the insidious tempter still coils. '^ Educate the people without 
religion, and you produce a tremendous augmentation of 
force, without introducing any principle of salutary control. 
Tou create and nourish a blind giant, whose almost irre- 
sistible strength may, when you least expect it, be exerted in 
the destruction of what you most highly prize and dearly 
love. You send down into the habitations of humble life 
some of the brightest and most deadly weapons that the 
human mind, in its perverted ingenuity, ever devised for 
its own ruin.^'* 

What was republican France but, comparatively speaking, 
a nation of educated beings whose moral perceptions had 
been vitiated ? At least, such was the character of the 
leaders of that revolution. They were atheists ; and " the 
only object which the atheist knows in the moral world 
is man — and man lowered to the humblest possible level 
of intellectual existence. His origin, in the view of the 
atheist, is the same as that of a mushroom ; and his 
character, that of a mere animal. He is the subject of no 
moral government ; unsusceptible of moral obligation ; inca- 
pable, therefore, of virtue, excellence, and loveliness ; pos- 
sessing attributes, which, like himself, are the oflspring, and 
under the control, of necessity or chance; united to his 
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fellow men by nothing but time and place ; insulated in 
all his interests, and those the interests of a swine only; 
without the knowledge or the existence of law or govern- 
ment, merit or reward ; and born merely to breathe, to eat, 
to drink, to sleep, to propagate his kind, to decay, and 
to die."* What was the " lion,'^ then, in France at the period 
we speak of? The people became cannibals ; and, such was 
their fury and degraded feelings, that these same '' cannibals 
stuck human entrails on poles, and paraded them through 
the streets, or cut the hearts of titled victims into pieces, and 
wore the bits in their button-holes." To complete the dread- 
ful picture : " The miseries suffered by that single nation 
have changed all the histories of the preceding sufferings of 
mankind into idle tales ; and have been enhanced and multi- 
plied, without a precedent, without number, and without a 
name. The kingdom appeared to be changed into one great 
prison ; the inhabitants converted into felons ; and the com- 
mon doom of man commuted for the violence of the sword 
and the bayonet, the sucking boat, and the guillotine. To 
contemplative men it seemed, for a season, as if the knell 
for the whole nation was tolled, and the world summoned to 
its execution, and its funeral. Within the short space of 
ten years, not less than three millions of human beings 
are supposed to have perished in that single country, by the 
influence of atheism."t 

We must, then, if we would succeed in regenerating our 
country, keep the threefold object we have adverted to con- 
stantly in view. We fear that, hitherto, it has but too 
seldom been attempted ; and, probably, this is the great 
cause why education has not been a more powerful instru- 
ment for good. We may frequently see a robust constitution 
inhabited by a mind of feeble powers : this shews us that, 

— ■ -^ — r 
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M'hile vigorous bodily exertion has strengthened the physical 
powers, the mind has been allowed to sleep. We may see, 
too, a sickly body inhabited by a mind of great capability ; 
and we should have a full proof of its powers, were it not 
sadly restrained by the buffering bodily members, by which 
it is obliged to act. Here is greats but not the greatest^ 
evil ; for we may also behold beings, whose physical and 
mental powers have been cultivated, but who are neither 
moral nor religious. And what is the scene ? The *^ lion '* 
in his fury — reckless of all that is venerable from age, or 
sacred, because true — ^lighting up the torch of discord by his 
perverted powers; and struggling hard, by sowing envy and 
strife in society, to promote confusion and every evil work. 
In every case, how much more satisfactory would have been 
the result, had physical, mental, and moral, culture sweetly 
harmonized in promoting strength, tempered with prudence 
— zeal, with knowledge — and energetic action, subdued to 
the law of universal benevolence. 

Here we pause, to note an objection not unfrequently 
made, and one which may recur to the minds of many, from 
a review of what we have written above. It is said, that it is 
better not to educate the poor at all, but to leave them 
in their present state of ignorance ; or, if something must be 
done, merely to teach them to read ; for, if we proceed 
fiuther, we shall be making them discontented with their lot, 
and envious of their superiors, (h) Whoever persists in such 
an opinion proves at least this: that he is jealous of his 
position, and is afraid the foundation upon which he stands 
is of such soft materials, that it may easily be undermined. 
He would then act the dog in the manger, and not suffer 
others to enjoy what he cannot relish himself. This is 
selfishness indeed ! But every candid and reflecting man 
will, be feel assured, not allow such thoughts a refuge in 
his breast. His judgment will readily lead him to determine 
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that nothing of the kind is likely to happen. It wonld^ 
indeed, be a strange anomaly, if teaching children to do their 
duty in that state of life unto which it has pleased God to 
call them should make them discontented. We are per- 
suaded no such evil would arise. Let education, ue, sound 
bodily and mental vigour, well seasoned with the precepts of 
religion, be but strictly, perseveringly, universally, enforced 
— and merit and demerit will at once find their proper level. 
In such a state of society, the deserving will succeed: the 
undeserving will fail ; and thus, virtue would shine forth 
in refulgent splendor, and adorn the walk of every grade in 
society; whUe vice would hide its head, in obscurity and 
darkness. (C) 

Again : the present state of the empire of which we are 
members will not guarantee safety from ignorance. There 
are now many who call themselves Britons, whose intellects 
are sharpened, but whose moral perceptions are not in an 
equal degree influenced; these, we fear, are as capable of 
mischief, and as eager for it, as were the leaders of the French 
Revolution : leave then the mass ignorant, and these design- 
ing individuals may acquire a full sway over their minds. 
You would leave them ignorant that they may be kept down; 
but, is there not great cause to fear that the pernicious 
counsels designing men will constantly lay before them will 
stimulate them to deeds of darkness, for which their malig- 
nant passions, once thoroughly aroused, will befit them ? 

There is cause to fear this; and, when these floods of 
troubled waters do burst forth, will they not overthrow, to its 
very foundation, the building in which you now ensconce 
yourselves, and think yourselves secure ? Will they not level 
with the ground every order of society, every principle of 
moral worth ? Do you ridicule such an idea as not at all 
likely to happen in this our, at present, favoured isle, where 
all is order and quietness ? And, do you further suppose that 
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the Negro is too gentle in his nature, and too forgiving in his 
disposition, to act thus? We point to Hayti, and bid you 
trace the history of that isle from the moment infidel princi- 
ples were imported from the parent state down to the present 
day. If you will only fairly, and fully, view the picture pre- 
sented, we are persuaded you will shudder at the thought of 
what is possible to happen, under the like circumstances, 
here* But act only the reverse : — up, and educate the mass ! 
and our peasantry will discover who are their real, and who 
are their pretended, friends ; and they will, at the same time, 
learn to rejiue the evU and choose the good. We say, then, 
and we say it emphatically, you are called upon, — by every 
motive of sound policy ; every feeling of kindness which har- 
bours in your breast ; every idea of moral rectitude, — ^to aid 
in giving our youth, irrespective of parents, standing, or 
colour, a sound, industrial, intellectual, religious, education. 
There must be a powerful, a combined, effort; and this effort 
must be well directed : — we proceed to aid you in it. 

It is, we believe, a remark of Hillenberg, that ^^ indolence 
in young persons is so directly opposite to their natural dis- 
position to activity, that, unless it is the consequence of bad 
education, it is almost invariably connected with some consti- 
tutional defect.'' We confess that, if such be true, either that 
we have never seen a good system of education, or, that we 
have judged erroneously .of what we have seen ; for we have, 
from observation, come to the conclusion that, naturally, 
there exists in the youthful mind an apathy towards study, an 
indisposition towards continuous and persevering bodily exer- 
tion, and an impatience of proper and necessary restraint. (i?) 
We must speak from our own convictions; therefore, we 
make so bold as to affirm that these evils exist; and, that to 
overcome them, it is very desirable, perhaps necessary, that 
we establish public schools, into which children are to be con- 
gregated in numbers. It is only when children are thus 
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brought together that we can produce due emulation ; we say 
due emulation, because we have heard it stated that, in a 
Christian sense, emulation is hurtful, and therefore, if pos- 
sible, should be avoided, as a dangerous rock, on which our 
hopes of good are likely to be wrecked. With all deference, 
we beg to state that it is used both in a good, and bad, sense, 
. in Scripture ; consequently it is the abuse, and not the legiti- 
mate use, we must condemn. The natural indolence which 
clings to the child^s nature is what we must overcome : emu- 
lation is able to do much towards accomplishing this desirable 
purpose, and, for this only^ we reccommend its use.(d) 

Again: thus you invigorate the mind, and increase its 
powers, ** It is not merely that you sharpen the intellect, 
and add a keenness to the mind, by contact with other 
minds, but you sharpen it hy the contact.^^* The effect is 
something like that of the blending of many streams till a 
river is formed — impetuous, gigantic, irresistible, and accumu- 
lating fresh strength as it rolls onward, only, with this essen- 
tial difference, the strength is not concentrated into one 
stream, but is imparted alike to all ; so that each child be- 
comes, as it were, a focus from which is radiated strength and 
vigour to his companions. 

And again : you prepare for after life. In a large school, 
children of very opposite views, feelings, and characters, are 
necessarily brought together. This order of things produces 
an epitome of the world at large : the mere fact of children 
being brought into constant contact with their peers, tends to 
call forth all the passions and desires, whether innocent or 
hurtful, inherent in their nature. And this, a due discipline 
being maintained by the master, gives the children experience 
of a valuable kind ; and it will, we feel assured, often be found 
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that early disappointments will prevent after ones ; or, when 
this cannot be, render them less bitter. Success and failure 
will alike stimulate to exertion : the children will be so clas- 
sified as to render decided superiority only attainable by 
▼igorous^ well-directed exertion ; thus, the child who triumphs 
to-day has to fear a defeat to-morrow, and therefore has to 
brighten his armour for the conflict The unsuccessful child 
perceives that, although defeated, he is not engaged in a very 
imequal conflict : he has discovered his vulnerable part : he 
guards and strengthens it : he reasons, I am naturally on a 
par, or nearly so, with my class-mates; why then should 
inferiority disgrace my name? Undismayed, therefore, he is 
eager for a new contest ; and when at length he perceives 
that he has acquired a decided mastery over the lessons 
taught in his class, his thoughts are cast forward to the one 
above, and a new struggle commences, in order to overtake 
those beyond him. Is not this the very counterpart of the 
world at large? Men's ideas, dispositions, and feelings are 
in general best suited to that state of life in which they find 
themselves; but, by rightly performing the duties of that 
station, a superior condition naturally presents itself as 
attainable, and an inherent desire for good which they 
possess, stimulates them to press forward; due prudence, 
caution, and foresight, enable them to triumph; and with 
success come new feelings, hopes, and desires ; but, without 
such qualifications, men almost invariably fail; and even if 
fortune should so smile upon them as that they succeed, they 
are yet unfitted for their new station, and become its disgrace 
rather than ornament. This first success too generally makes 
such bold and rash, they therefore aim at greater things than 
they can attain to ; and thus, like a stone thrown up a hill, 
but which reaches not the top, rolls back again with accu- 
mulated force ; so these miss their hold, in their steep ascent, 
and roll back, covered with ignominy and shame, to the point 
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from which they set out. Not so the prudent and perse- 
vcring—they, having gained one step, carefully secure them- 
selves in it, then they again look beyond them, and thus 
gradually wind their way to spheres of usefulness and honor. 
The youth, then, who has been publicly educated, comes 
forth, not only accoutred for, but experienced in, warfare ; he 
therefore knows his weapons, and how to use them. 

But how different is the case with the person who has not 
had these advantages. Many advocate private tuition, as 
being, whenever practicable, the most desirable system. We 
strongly object to such a course : the child thus dealt with is 
shut out from real life ; but he has, notwithstanding, to enter 
upon it, and to bear his burden, and bitter will be the pill he 
will, in all probability, have to swallow. « The mouse, which 
thought his chest was all the world, was astonished when he 
stood upon the till, and looked out, to see what a great world 
lay beyond him.*'* Suppose him driven from his little world 
to the larger one he had just reviewed ; would he not be a 
stranger, and forlorn ? Would he not be beset with difficul- 
ties, with which he knew not how to grapple — ^with dangers, 
which he knew not how to avoid ? Just so the youth whose 
acquirements have not been tested by experience — whose 
theoretic knowledge has not been submitted to the ordeal 
of practice. 

We will suppose him — as to head knowledge— on a par 
with another youth of his own age, who has been publicly 
educated. Will the knowledge of the two be alike useful ? 
Far from it. The knowledge of the privately-educated youth 
win not, probably, be useless ; but he will soon find, to his 
cost, that '' experience is better than precept.^' His is but a 
frail bark, and in it he has to steer his way through the sea 
of life. That sea, calm and unruffled as it sometimes 
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mppears, is nevertheless bestirred with many and great dan- 
gers. The other youth is already an experienced sailor; 
and, although he spread every inch of canvass to-day, to 
catch the gentle zephyr, is persuaded that a time may soon 
arrive when he will have to reef his now expanded sails, and 
prepare for the tempest's gust. He is then on the watch, 
and the little cloud no bigger than a man's hand is sufficient 
warning ; and consequently, when the terrific blast sweeps 
o'er his bark, he is prepared for it, and away she glides, 
swifUy, but safely, along the foam ; and, unless he fall in with 
such shoals, quicksands, or rocky lee, as no prudence nor 
foresight can avoid, reaches the port of safety. But the 
inexperienced is not aware of danger ; he therefore steers 
carelessly, and at random ; if, then, he be not lost, his escape 
is so narrow, as to be a warning — to himself, if he have not 
become headstrong — and to others, not to follow in so dan- 
gerous a track. 

It was no doubt experience of the sort described which 
led the good bishop of Chester to say, '^ I have no doubt, 
from what I have seen in my own experience, that public 
education is in itself by far the most desirable for its own 
sake, if it were not rendered necessary by circumstances.'' 

We say, then, let us have such schools, — schools in which 
industry, knowledge, and piety, shall combine to form active, 
wise, and good, men. 
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Thretifold Education.—** It is deemed of essential importance to maintain a 
due proportion of development in the various faculties : * as often/ says Fellenberg, 
' as I have observed one Acuity excessively cultivated, at the expence of othera 
belonging to the individual system, I have found a crippled being, an imperfect 
character, the invariable result. // is only by means of the harmonious develop^ 
ment of every faculty of our nature in one connected system, that we can hope to 
Bee complete men issue from our institutions, — men who may become the saviours 
of their country, and the benefactors of manhood.' To form such characters is 
more important than to produce mere scholars, however distinguished ; and thif 
is the object on which the eye of the educator should be fixed, and to which every 
part of his instruction and discipline should be directed, if he means to fill the ex- 
alted oflBce of being a fellow- worker with God." — ( ff^oodbridge.) 

** It would be considered very irrational to leave one limb in inactivity in order 
to devote the time exclusively to the exercise of the other, where both were 
equally in need of invigoration ; or, to cover the eyes, for months in succession, in 
order to cultivate the ear for music; it is not less so to employ a child, for months 
together, in an occupation which calls into exercise one set oi faculties, and leaves 
another dormant, — the whole system should march harmoniously together" — 
(Ibid.J 

m 

III effects produced by neglecting physical education, — " For those who have 
not felt the sad evidence of this, in years of debility, it is sufficient to point to the 
numbers of literary men who are annually obliged to abandon their pursuits, either 
partially or entirely, because the body is incapable of sustaining the mind in its 
efforts. They need only observe the multitudes of others who, with ample intel- 
iectual preparations, maintain, with difficulty, an artificial and painful existence ; 
and whose physical debility prevents them from exploring depths of science, and 
soaring to heights of speculation, which they feel to be within their grasp^ but pant 
in vain to resuch" ^ (fVoodbridge.) 
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** The ordinary derdopmeot of the iuteUectual powers, without a correspondinf^ 
attention to the body, is extremely dangerous to the moral character in many re- 
specta. It produces a selfishness, a devotedness to onr own oocupations and suc- 
cess, utterly at variance with Christian benevolence ; it renders one impatient of 
those interruptions which duties to others demand; and it excites ail the passions 
and appetites, both physical and moral, in an undne degree. Pascal and Pope both 
displayed astonishing preoodty, — the former never eigoyed a day's health, the lat- 
ter exhibited a mehmcholy example of personal deformity, and mental irritability. 
—(Ibid J 
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Benejiti ofaeiivitg to everp claa.'^" In these kibonrs the papils and students 
rapidly gained strength ; they almost all soon wore the hue of health ; their food was 
frugal, and they retamed to it with appetites which were not easily satisfied, — the 
most delicate soon lost all their ailments. One young man, on bis arrival, was affected 
with rheumatic inflammation of the joints, attended with signs of feebleness of con* 
stitution, which created some apprehension that the chronic inflammation would in* 
capacitate him. Some perseverance enabled him to work in the garden ; and the 
gymnastic exercises and drill, introduced at a later period, restored him to great 
muscular vigour. Another had l>een a tailor ; and, probably, had seldom quitted 
his shop-board. His first attempt at labour in the garden occasioned inflammation 
of the muscles of the chest, and severe muscular pains all over the body, attended 
with much nervous agitation. These symptoms disappeared in about a week, or 
ten days, after which he resumed his work in some light occupations, and, by de- 
'grees, became inured to the more severe ; until, after some time, he was the most 
expert and vigorous Athletic in the gymnastic exercises." — {Colridge.) 

We might point to a young man who suffered much from ill health, — every wind 
that blew appeared to affect him, — but who, influenced by onr example, resolved to 
labour diligently every morning. His first effort brought on a severe cold, with 
signs of rheumatic pains ; but now he is in the enjoyment of moderate health. He 
is up with the first dawn of day; and his garden evidences his industry, while his 
body bespeaks coming vigour. 



Moral culture. — *' We are of opinion that the present low state of morals, in 
countries professing so pure, refined, and holy, a religion as that of Christianity, 
Is chiejly owing to the neglect of these grand principles of the Gospel in the edu- 
cation of youth ; to their not being made the principal object in education ; to 
their being postponed to the cultivation of mere intellect, without any mixture of 
the heart and affections.* '—(/V//^n6er^.^ 
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** t have obsenred, on maDy occasions, that a aeriout perusal of Scri|)tnre*' pro- 
daces certain effects on the hnman mind which never result from the stady oi 
other books :^ the first of these effects I consider to be that peculiar illamination of 
the mind which is thas alluded to by the Psalmist, — **!Vhen thp word goeth forth 
it giveth light and understanding to the simple;** this effect is, of course, observ- 
able only when the Scriptures are read with attention by the pupil, and held up, 
by the tutor, as an infallible rule of life ; and, it is remarkable, when the Scriptures 
are thus used, how wonderful an effect they produce in correcting and settling the 
I principles ; and how soon even an in/ant is taught thereby to bring his actions to die 

, standard of h<^y writ. The motives of action presented in every book, but those of 

\ Scripture, and such as are written on decidedly scriptural views, are various, and 

can/used: unavoidably exciting, in the reader of such writings, the most irregular , 
and confused ideas on a point of so vast importance ; whereas, there is but one 
motive of action held forth in Scripture, with approbation. Nothing in these 
sacred writings is put in competition with the majesty of God, and the glory of His 
name ; and nothing is represented as a real eril, but sin : hence, the child who has 
been eariy nurtured in the love of his bible vt// always be found much superior in 
intellect, (all other things being equal,) than any other child of his own age who 
has been bronght up according to the more commonly adopted systems." — CBfrs, 
Sherwood,) 
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Vhiverral education, — "It is Impossible to shut our eyes to the fytt, that a cer- 
tain portion of the upper and middle classes, harbour a rooted distrust of any plan 
for the education of the poor. In discharge of my ordinary duties I have often had 
an opportunity of seeing tiiis feeUng manifested in an undisguised form. In the 
mral Unions of this district it fortunately happens that religious dissensions are 
almost unknown ; and religious scruples have only, on very rare occasions^ been 
the cause, or the pretext, for throwing impediments in the way of education : 
hence, ihe ChapUuns, in the minority of the Unions, give their valuable assistance in 
the improvement of the schools, — a &ct which I take the greater pleasure in ac- 
knowledging, inasmuch as, in some Unions, they have almost supplied the place 
of a good schoolmaster; and, it has only been, in two mstances, that the slightest 
opposition has been experienced from that quarter; but, amongst many small 
formers, and some of the gentry, unwillingness to educate the poor is openly de- 
fended by ai^ument; and a merchant of a sea-port town gravely assured me, not 
long ago, that an agricultural labourer was very little above a brute ; and that to 
educate him would merely have the effect of rendering him dissatisfied with his 
ntuation in life. With persons who sincerely hold these views, it is useless to 
reason ; and all that can be done is to counteract the spread of their opinions, by 
putting prominentiy forward, as has been already suggested, the system of uniting 
industrial with intellectual training.'* — (7>r. Kay.J 

P 
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The remi ffltci prodmeed bff umoertal edmcaiUm thus conducted,^" The indus- 
trial trainiiig of the children has already had the effect of redodng the age at which 
they are reoelTed into aervice, and of rendering preminmi and apprenticeship un- 
oecessaiy; not» however, in oonseqneoce of theur skill in a particnlar handicraft^ 
hut because the diildren have acqnired indnstrioas habits. Such halnts ensure 
their gofaif to serrioe at 13 yean of age, with no other outfit, or premium, than a 
suit of clothes; whereas, formeriy, boys often remained in the school until 14 or 
15, though great eier^ns were made to apprentice them, and though the tempta- 
tion of a premium of £10 was commonly offered witii them."— (TSepor^ on Nor^ 
weod Sehooi.) 

" The educated workman will sooner advance in his calling; will be found by his 
employers more generally useful; will evidence superior moral habits in every 
respect ; will be less given to drink ; vrill be more discreet in his enjoyments ; will 
possess a taste for good society ; will be more economical, and his economy will 
extend beyond his own purse to the stock of his master ; consequently, he will be 
honest and trustworthy. 

"The un-educated workman will be found the most disorderly, debauched, and 
unruly ; will be given to [ulfering; and consequently, from these causes, will lose 
his balance sooner— will become discontented."— f^vtifence of Employ er$ of 
Labourers on the influence of tredning and education on the value of ff^orkmen, 
taken by S. Chadwick^ JSiq,^ Secretary to the Poor-Law Commissioners,) 

" Hlfering " is an eril of rank magnitude in this Isle. If a judicious training 
would only effect a reformation in this one particular, every planter and merchant 
in the Isle ought, without scruple or gstinsaying, to support, to the utmost, some 
I^n for a general education of our peasantry. ^ 

w 

The natural character of mankind in early life.-^" Mankind will be bom in a 
state of in£u]cy and nesdence, that is, vrithout actual knowledge ; — ^yea, with a 
nature that hath the innate disporitions to sloth, and to diverting pleasures and 
business ; and, more than so, to an averseness from those principles which are 
needfrd to sanctification and heavenly wisdom." — (Rd. Boater.) 

" An idle child is as wholly incapable of pursuing any play with energy, as of 
following up any kind of study with perseverance ; but these feelings must be con- 
tended with, since no character is of any value, or can ever be relied on, which is 
not accustomed to combat them, and regularly to follow up a duty, notwithstand- 
ing occasional sensations of disgust or iatigue." — {Mrs* Sherwood.) 

The of^ion of Fellenbeig being so directly the reverse of our own, we vrere led, 
on obtaining the work which describes hb institution, and the working of his 
system, to ascertain if there were not some strong motives presented to the minds 
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of his yoathful charge which teach indostrioos habits by powerful example : we 
fomad sneh to be the case ; and, that his plan of operations is not at all applicable 
to an eooDoinical and> universal scheme of education. In the first place; it was his 
strenuous endeavour to draw his pupils away/yom ali sourcea of corruption ; and, 
therefore, it was necessary to keep the children, at all times and seasons, under 
the eye of their teachers. The teachers were required to eat with them, to work 
with them, to play with them, and to watch them from the moment they entered 
their dormitory tiU they fell asleep ; and again, they were present in the morning, 
from the moment of leaving their beds. Another point was deemed necessary : 
** The most effectual method of securing the predominance of good examples in a 
new institution is — ^to commence with «o amall a number, that their combined 
power and skill cannot escape the vigilance of the educator, or resist his moral 
influence." Again ; **Onip one or two new pupils are admitted at a time.'*, ."They 
find themselves in a current which they cannot arrest, and which it is difficult to 
reast. In attempting to escape it, they become insulated in the midst of a busp 
little world; they perceive a constant course of occupation, accompanied with 
every mark of enjoyment, and begin to believe that they may be united." That a 
genexal scheme of education cannot be conducted on this plan is evident : it would 
entirely destroy domestic, parental, enjoyment; for we should have to hand over 
our children to the educator, who would become the parent in effect, and he 
would be the bek>ved. And we ask, if the admission that the children attempt to 
•tcape/rom the current of industry ihep observe, and only afterwards they begin 
to believe that constant occupation brings with it every mark of enjoyment, is it 
not a proof that there is in children a natural indolence, &c., which must be over- 
come ? As~regards the Negro child no one wiD, we think, deny this ; therefore, 
we must bring any weapon we can command into use, in order to overcome this 
indolence- 
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Emulation, — "A generous and well-regulated emulation is permitted, and 
encouraged, in tiie schools. The duldren take places in their several classes 
according to the superiority of their answering ; and, when a pupil surpasses his 
class-fellows, he is promoted, in the face of the school, to a higher class, and is 
presented, at the same time, with a merit-ticket, or with some mark of his master's 
ai^trobation." — fSeventh Report on Natiomal Education, Ireland.) 

How cfifferent is this plan from the one pursued by FeDenberg. ''That is right!" 
is the only reward bestowed for good conduct. To carry out, legitimately, such a 
principle^ we must confess that we think FeUenbeig should, in case ci evil con- 
duct, content himself with saying,— 7^<i/ is wrong! He, however, resorts to more 
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levere meaanres to keep down evil. Carry oat the principle of Fellenberg itito 
ordlnaiy life, for which education shoald fit men, and what wonld be the resnlt ? 
We fear the offer of a liberal prize by onr Noble Goremor must, then, be cod- 
demned; for it will, donbtlefls, caniie such a struggle for mastery, as will place the 
snocessfol competitor in a pontion which will call forth more than the bare 
acknowledgment, — *' That is right." Nor should we, we confess, notwithstanding 
we hope we are actoated by Christian motlres, think a more snbs(anlial acknow- 
ledgment misplaced. Beliering emulation, then, to be a powerful incentive to 
good conduct, in future pages will be found, we trust, an efficient plan for its judi- 
cious application. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE ISLAND DEMANDS THAT THESE 
SCHOOLS SHOULD BE AGRICULTURAL IN THEIR NATURE. 

There are four principal means by which societies of men 
flourish — Agriculture, Mining, Manufacture, Commerce. The 
first is the one from which the others directly or indirectly 
flow ; and it can, in the present state of the world, be far 
more easily made to flourish than any of the others. There 
must be a concentration of men and means in order to over- 
come the difficulties to be met with in digging into the bowels 
of the earth, and afterwards preparing the metallic ore, thus 
procured^ ibr useful purposes ; or, to compete successfully in 
the manufacturing or commercial world ; but a people, few in 
number and scattered as to location, can not only procure 
subsistence, but competency, by a careful tilth of the ever 
gniteful soil. The absolute necessity for food is universal : 
nearly as much may be said for clothing. Necessity, how- 
ever, when supplied, leaves room for luxury ; consequently, 
as communities increase in size and power, costly dishes and 
costly apparel are sought after by many. With the accumu- 
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lation of capital^ too^ there is an accumulation of families 
who are independent^ u e. who can subsist handsomely, 
either on the means left by their parents, or on those their 
own industry has procured, without at all employing them- 
selves in raising produce. These, in a certain sense^ are the 
drones of the hive, inasmuch as they do not labour indi- 
viduatty to increase the store of the community ; but^ on the 
other hand, they indirectly are a great cause of prosperity, 
since their wealth, though not employed by themselves, 
circulates in ten thousand streams throughout the country, 
giving life, vigour, and prosperity to the whole. If, then, they 
do not gather honey themselves, but consume much, yet they 
do employ others to gather in such quantities as that there 
shall be no lack to any member. It happens, then^ that the 
larger and more powerful nations become, the greater^ vir- 
tually, become their wants ; and they are made dependent on 
their less powerful contemporaries for the elements of their 
existence and prosperity, i. e. the raw material, both of food 
and clothing — ^for of both they consume a much larger quan- 
tity than they can grow. Compelled then, by necessity, they 
gladly take under their fostering care, assist with their wealth, 
and supply in sufficient quantity with manufactured produce, 
all who are ready to contribute to their necessity. But even 
a greater care, and a more willing and anxious solicitude than 
that described, subsists, or ought to do, in a parent state 
towards a colony : in this instance there should be, and, we 
are willing to believe, is, the maternal solicitude of a parent 
for a child far from home, known, too, to be subjected to 
many privations, and exposed to great dangers. Who is there, 
then, who duly considers the situation, position, and present 
condition, of Jamaica, that can fail to perceive that the energy 
of her sons should be principally, if not entirely, confined to 
the soil of their beautiful and prolific Isle ? and if so, then, 
without doubt. Agriculture, in all its branches, to its fiiU 
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extent, and in its most approved form, is the grand object we 
should have in view in training our youth. Will not schools, 
then, in which this noble and necessary science shall be 
taught, be of the greatest practical utility? (a) 

But it is probable that it will be urged by some, Agricul'- 
ture is a laborious employment; consequently, adults, and 
not dhildren, are the proper persons to be employed at it. 
Tax a child's strength severely and you may do him an 
irreparable injury. Children will be admitted into the 
schools, we will suppose, at the tender age of four or five 
years, and not suffered to remain after the age of twelve 
years. Can a school, composed of children so young, be 
made an agricultural one ? Can children so young be made 
to handle agricultural implements with success, and yet not 
be injured? We answer certainly, and with benefit. That 
eccentric man, the late Mr. Cobbett, relates a circumstance 
as follows ; — ^^ I will here mention that it gave me singular 
pleasure to see a boy, just turned of six, helping his father 
to reap, in Sussex, this last summer : he did little to be sure, 
but it was something. His father set him into the ridge at a 
great distance before him, and when he came up to the place 
he found a sheaf cut ; and those who know what it is to reap, 
know how pleasant it is to find, now and then, a sheaf cut 
ready to their hai^d. It was no small thing to see a boy fit 
to be trusted with so dangerous a thing as a reap-hook in his 
hand at an age when young masters have nursery-maids to 
cut their viiituals for them, and to see that they do not fall 
out of the window, tumble down stairs, or run under carriage- 
wheels, or horses' beUies.'' — Hoes and spades are not half so 
dangerous as reap-hooks. — If, then, a child so young has been 
taught to use the most dangerous tool^ surely a school of 
children may be entrusted with tools the least dangerous* 
Be it borne in mind — it is not the name oS a tool which 
makes it difficult to be handled, but its size and weight. In 
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providing hoes and spades, and other necessary toola^ we 
would, then, proportion them to the ages of those who are to 
use them. The ancients have left it on record, that the con- 
stant dropping of water on the flinty rock will penetrate it : 
a man with a ^'jumper'' can do the same, and that too in a 
few hours, which the water can only accomplish in the course 
of years ; but, the hole once made, is as effectually done by 
the latter as the former. Let, then, the child give ten or 
twenty strokes with his diminutive hoe, in order to penetrate 
the soil only to the depth which man with his large tool and 
muscular arm can accomplish at one stroke, still the aggre- 
gate of tens or twenties will as effectually dig the required 
bed as the aggregate of single strokes : indeed, we may in 
truth say more effectually, for the soil of the children's bed 
will be mucli better pulverized — an essential circumstance in 
judicious cultivation. A class of boys thus employed, then, 
will more than match a man ; for, while the same time is 
occupied in both instances, the class have rendered the soil 
wrought upon more capable of stimulating healthy vegeta- 
tion. (iS) 

We think, then, that we have driven our objectors from 
their post ; but, probably, only to shift their ground. We 
have, they may observe, been driven from a position we 
thought tenable, — but we had only to retreat to another pre- 
pared behind : that we now occupy — 

" All work, and no play, 
Will make Jack a dull boy." 

What say you now ? We think we can here fearlessly await 
an onset. Let us see. We commence, by stating that we 
acknowledge, to its full ex4ent, the truth of the proverb, and 
feel its force. We have as yet given no reason which can, 
we think, be construed in^o a desire that there should be no 
play. In a future page, we mean to urge the necessity of 
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enclosing a play-ground, as well as a garden. It may be 
presumed^ then^ that we are advocates for play. We con- 
ceive that ** the time to learn/^ " the time to work/' and " the 
time to play/' may be found between the rising and the 
setting Bun ; and we think few will deny this. We make 
bold to a£Srm that, neither the body nor the mind of a child, 
should be exhausted by a close attention to any one thing for 
too long a time ; (7) and we are of opinion that, not unfre- 
quently, if one hour, or, in some instances, even two, was 
taken for profitable labour, which is now spent within the 
school-room, the advance of the children would be more 
rapid, and they would also acquire greater strength of body, 
and be, at the same time, useful. We think, however, inde- 
pendent of this, that we can satisfactorily show that, even 
without a play-ground, all would not be work. We intend, 
in a future page, to advert to the system of tuition as con- 
ducted in Jamaica; we -will not, therefore, say more now, 
than that our idea of school-keeping is, that there should be 
severe individual exertion of the mind within the walls (^ the 
school-room, and that a very great deal must be enforced on 
authority. We would gladly lay hold of all the helps within 
our reach, in the shape of books, which simpUfy the intro- 
duction to knowledge, and therefore render the road to it less 
rugged ; and we would also seek to apply the most popular, 
and easiest, system of training; but these should subserve 
other than the purpose for which they are too often applied, 
viz., to ease children of severe mental effort. \Ve would use 
them only to enforce a more rapid advance than can be 
obtained without their aid. There is much which the Chris- 
tian — be he ever so learned, be the powers of his mind ever 
so great, or be ever so far advanced^in his course — ^must take 
on credit, ue. — It is so. — It must be so. Why ? Because 
God, who is the fountain of wisdom and knowledge, has 
declared it to be so. And he must console himself with 
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the thought^ that the time is not far distant when all, which 
now appears dark and hidden, will be understood. He must 
bear in mind, that it is declared, '^ What thou knowest not 
now, thou shalt know hereafter/' Must not the same apply 
with ten-fold force to children ? They cannot fully under- 
stand, even when books and master both conspire to render 
the subject easy, the import of many a lesson they must yet 
learn, nor at all see how they may derive a benefit from it. 
And when we add, that they must be taught to believe many 
things which stagger the wisdom of the most learned man in 
existence, we persuade ourself that our readers will agree 
with us in opinion, that within the school-room should 
always be enforced the strictest discipline, the most ready 
and prompt obedience, the utmost order and regularity, and 
a steady persevering mental effort. The school lessons, 
then, which have been, as they always should be, a real task^ 
being got over, will not the hoe or the spade be grasped with 
a keen relish ? Most assuredly it will : consequently, with- 
out a play- ground all would not be work ; for the garden 
would be entered as a place of recreation, and surely, every 
one will acknowledge, a most useful one.(^) 

Is another retreat sounded, and another position occupied ? 
We are ready to assail it. Is it urged ? — ^The parents are 
agriculturists, therefore the children, from their earliest years, 
are taught to till the soil by example, or there is no force in 
the observation made in a former page respecting the power 
of imitation in children ; and also by authority, for the 
parents see the advantage to be derived from their children's 
services. We admit that parents, the bulk of them at least, 
do make their children useful at an early age. Will it, then, 
be said that we do the, parents a wrong by the system 
we propose; for we shall deprive them of the aid to be 
derived from their children's services ? We answer : give 
the children a share in the profits of the garden, and the 
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parents will consent to the system we propose. But suppose 
the reverse be found the case. Shall we give way, and thus 
allow selfishness to acquire a firmer hold on our peasantry 
than they already evidence possession of? We certainly 
recommend that, on no account, should it be allowed. We 
advise, that it should always be made a strict condition 
of admittance, that the physical, mental, and moral, training 
should be left to the ma8ter.(£) We have weighty reasons 
to assign for what we advance — reasons of such force, at 
least, so they appear to us — ^that we cannot but anticipate, 
whatever be the reader's creed or profession, an acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity for the plan we advocate. 

I. — In many parts of the country the peasantry have 
bought land far away from the properties on which they were 
formerly located, and where they still occasionally labour. It 
happens then that, when they do go abroad, they remain ab- 
sent for days together; during this time the four, or five 
hours of tuition which, under the present system of instruc- 
tion (should there be a school at hand, to which the children 
are sent,) is all the government to which they are obliged to 
submit ; the rest of the day, they are allowed, for the most 
part, to wander where they please, and to occupy themselves 
as they like, — and what is the consequence ? They run riot in 
all the youthful lusts within their reach. Of all the youth of 
our country we have the least hope of those who were de- 
clared free, when all who were older were made apprentices. 
The foolish parents, not understanding the real nature of free- 
dom, would neither employ those children themselves, nor 
allow others to do so, — we have but few schools now, at 
that time they were fewer in number, and these, for the most 
part, very inefiicient, — the consequence was, these children 
then acquired evil habits and desires, which will cling to them 
to their latest existence ; and this, in our opinion, has been one 
great, if not the greatest, cause of the present licentiousness 

a2 
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and profligacy of many of our youth. And^ when we consider 
that their present example does great harm to the children 
now fit for school^ and of an age when they may, by proper 
management, be taught better things, we shall do well to part 
them as much as practicable : (?) — ^This, we conceive, can best 
be done in the way we have stated. 

The disposition and character of the children themselves 
demand, we conceive, as much. In England, children have 
many scientific and healthy games, which they play with 
much perseverance; consequently, they, in a measure, edu- 
cate themselves physically: — not so, however, the Negro child. 
After the school hours he may be seen, sometimes sleeping 
under some tree, sometimes stuffing himself with fruit; at 
others, dragging one by one before the other, with the least 
possible good- will, or desire, towards his home : thus, much 
precious time is wasted. 

But, above all : our peasantry almost universally cultivate 
more than sufficient food for themselves and families: the 
surplus they dispose of to the upper classes : they are, then, 

legitimately, and strictly, the gardeners of the country. Now, 
it is but a poor system of gardening which does not retain the 
fertility of the soil wrought upon : — Does, then, such a result 
follow the cultivation of our peasants' gardens, or, as they are 
generally termed, grounds ? So far from it that, in the short 
space of four or five years, they are obliged to break fresh 
ground in order J:o raise food. Many are the individuals who 
have already thrown up land which they purchased only a 
few years since — ^perhaps, since the emancipation. This land, 
when first planted, was some of the richest to be found any 
where; and, consequently, abounded in all the elements 
necessary to produce abundant crops, for a series of years, 
had there been a judicious course pursued. We are strongly 
impressed with the belief that, could the Island, at this mo- 
ment, be so peopled as to render it difficult for our present 
population to procure more land than they already possess. 
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they would be obliged^ at no very distant period, to purchase 
the food necessary for the subsistence of their families. 

This improvident cultivation does indeed work this good. 
Our peasantry must labour to procure money to purchase 
more land ; but the corresponding evil is of such magnitude^ 
that we feel assured no one, who wishes well to his country, 
vrill desire, for a moment, to perpetuate such a system for the 
sake of the small advantage stated. 

Our peasantry having, too, for so long a time been allowed, 
vre think very unwisely, the monopoly of raising "bread 
kind,'* they indulge the belief that none but themselves 
can cultivate it successfully. We say plainly and distinctly, 
so far as our experience reaches, that, when advised to adopt 
a better system, they have invariably ridiculed the idea, being 
fully persuaded that theirs is the only system which can be 
successful. The only way we at present have of teaching a 
better system, is by example. Should we be spared to 
remain some years in our present position, we hope thus to 
do something. In this we adopt, in part, the plan followed 
by that devoted and zealous pastor, Neff. The account given 
of his proceeding is so interesting, that we make no apology 
for quoting it. 

" Throughout the valley of Fressinire, as in the Ban de la 
Roche, the inhabitants derive their principal subsistence 
from the potato ; and yet, such was their ignorance of 
its proper culture, that they were obliged to occupy a very 
large extent of land, in order to ensure ah adequate crop. 
Their method was, to plant their potatoes just under the 
surface of the earth, and so close together, that the roots had 
not room to expand. 

" Neff was grieved to behold them spending their time 
and labour to so little purpose ; and, anxious that they 
should adopt a better plan, he endeavoured to convince them 
that their fields would yield more abundant crops, and of 
better quality, were they to set their plants deeper, and 
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farther apart. The poor peasants were ignorant of any 
other system than their own ; and^ notwithstanding aEL the 
pastor conld say, refused to adopt the improvements he pro- 
posed. Neff, however, was not to be diverted from his 
object. For several days he traversed the valley, going from 
field to field where the people were at work, taking the tools 
from their hands, and planting according to his own views. 
Great as was their attachment to their pastor, they submitted 
with evident unwillingness to his interference ; and i^hen 
they saw him depositing plants five or six times farther 
asunder than they had been accustomed to do, they ivere 
filled with apprehension, supposing that he had thus ren- 
dered their land of no value. No sooner, therefore, was 
Neff fairly out of sight, than each of them proceeded to plant 
after his own mode. 

'* This improper method was also in use in the valley 
of Queyras, where, owing to the severe frosts which pre- 
vail, even during the summer months, this plant is cultivated 
with great difficulty. Here, also, the inhabitants adhered 
to their own mode of culture. Neff, however, thinking 
example the best way to succeed with these villagers, and 
having a garden of his own at Queyras, determined this 
season to plant it with potatoes. Numbers flocked around 
him when he began to work, many ridiculing what they 
deemed his lost trouble, and all seeming confident that 
this time the pastor would be in the wrong. As the gather- 
ing time approached, they became very curious to know the 
result of his labours ; and when, instead of the scanty crop 
which they expected, they beheld upwards of sixty tubercles 
attached to a single plant, they earnestly entreated that the 
next season he would teach them his new method.^' 

But what, we ask, is our example ? No more than a drop 
of blood in a bucket of water. To influence the mass, we 
must have agricultural schools, well organized, judiciously 
managed, and in sufficient number. 
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The grea} benefit of teaching j4gricuiture in early life, under all circum^ 
*/fl«rM.— « AU these arguments apply with double force where the education and 
reformation of the poor is proposed. To them, especially, health and strength of 
body are of prune Importance. One of the most important means of preserving 
them from the temptation which necessity presents, or which vice may offer, is, to 
give them a degree of vigour which shall enable them to endure the necessary toils 
and vicissitudes of a life of labour without sinking, and which shall give them con- 
fidence in their own power of gaining an honest livelihood. There are few 
coBDiries where a greater number of agricultural labourers might not be usefully 
employed in cultivating neglected grounds, or in increasing the produce of that 
already cultivated ; but, if youth are destined to sedentary employments, or to those 
which demand confinement in manufactories, or large cities, they have even more 
need of a sound constitution ; and it is more desirable that they should lead ao 
agricultural life until the development of the body is complete. If the greater part 
of their Uie must be passed in the close, unhealthy, air of the mauufiurtory, or the 
workshop, — above all, in those deleterious arts, or in the confined, prison-like, 
dwellings of the poor in large cities, it is of far greater importance to them, to 
their employers, and to the country which their labours should benefit, to pass 
their youth in such a manner as to give their constitution all the vigour of which 
it is capable. To place them in these circumstances, while the organs and limbs 

are developing themselves, is to render them imperfect beings for life-" 
> 

Pulverization. — ** It is, perhaps, needless to prove that the roots of commonly 
cultivated plants will penetrate, under favourable circumstances, much greater 
depths into the soil in search of moisture than they can, from the resistance of the 
case-hardened sub-soil, commonly attain : thus, the roots of the wheat plant, in 
loose and deep soils, have been found to descend to a depth of two or three feet, 
or even more ; and, it is evident that, if plants are principally sustained, in dry 
weather, by the atmospheric aqueous vapour ab8ort)ed by the soil, that, then that 
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supply of water must be necewarily increased, by enabUng the atmospheric vapour 
and gasses, as weU as the roots of plants, to attain to a greater depth ; for, the 
earth, Ac, of the interior of a well pulverized soil, be it remembered, con- 
tinues steadily to absorb this essential food of vegetables, even when the surface of 
the earth is drying in the suu."— (X?. ^. Johnton.J 

[y] 

ranety of occupation.--*' The whole system should march harmooiously 
together ; the feebleness of his young mind requires that it should not be occu- 
pied,—!, e. one faculty,— too long at oucer —(fVoodbridge.) 

" It is frequently forgotten, by parents and masters, that a long continuance of a 
peculiar kind of labour, when the tender frame is just developing itself, and yields 
to every impression, is not less injurfous than violent exertion. The Umbs are 
often more enfeebled by imprisonment than by extreme labour."— r/*«''v> 

" The great art of education consists in knowing how to occupy every moment of 
life in well-directed and useful activity of the youthful powers, in order that, so far 
as possible, nothing evU may find room to develop iX^fMr^CFellenbergO 

m 

w 

Change 0/ employment the best recreation.^'' V^e entire day is, t^^erefore, 
occupied with a succession of engagements in household work, and out-door 
labour, devotional exercises, meals, and instruction. Recreation is sought tn 
change of employment. These changes aflFord such pleasure, and the sense of 
utility and duty is so constantly maintained, that recreation, in the ordinary sense, 
is not needed, * * » The pupiU all present an ^r of cheerfulness. They 
proceed from one lesson to another, and to their several occupations, with an elas- 
ticity of mind which affords the best proof that the mental and physical eflFects of 
the training are auspicious." — (Colridge.) 

H 

Compulsory education. — « In the Protestant Cantons no child can be employed 
in any manufactory until it has passed through the primary schools ; and it is 
further under the obligation of attending the secondary schools until its sixteenth 
or seventeenth year of age : and, under all circumstances, and for every descrip- 
tion of employment, it is obligatory on parents to send their children to the public 
schools, until they are absolved from the obligation by an examination as to the 
sufficiency of education." The like, we believe, may be said respecting Germany. 
We are perfectly aware that compulsory education is quite at variance with the 
genius of the English constitution ; and, we hope the plan we propose will obviate 
its necessity ; hut we do not think it amiss to state that, on the Continent oi 
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Europe, this compulsory education effects much. " I have constantly," observes 
an employer of labourers, on the Continent, *' been obliged to employ, as superin- 
tendents. Northerns, such as the better educated Swiss, and Germans, who, though 
inferior in personal ability, were, from education, fit to arraufte and control the 
work with forethought and system." Frenchmen, and Englishmen, were {Missed 
by. In both France and England education is, in no case, compulsory. 

No cruelty in taking children, as much as possible, from vicious relations. — 
A Chapladn of an Union writes me the following,—** I am myself convinced, from 
the observation I have frequently made, that, in a great majority of instances, the 
cruelty to the children consists, not in taking them from their parents, but in allow- 
ing them to have intercourse with them and their friends, so called. I here, 
observe, speak not of parents that might have been, or parents that may be, here- 
after, under a system more judicious, rational, and promotive of moral cultivation, 
but of parents as they are." — (Dr. Kay.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE PRESENT CHARACTER OF OUR PEASANTRY, AND OUR EMI- 
GRATION SCHEME, RENDER THESE SCHOOLS NECESSARY. 

Our peasantry, taken in the aggregate, cannot be said to be 
more than half emerged from savage life ; it must be, then, 
that their feelings, habits, desires, modes of thought, and 
moral perceptions, partake very largely of heathenism — a 
heathenism, too, the most degraded and wretched to which 
man has sunk. 

The Indian — ^the native of the rude forest — is a debased and 
degraded being, but he is free, and therefore, the pleasures 
and sweets of liberty are within his reach, and may be tasted, 
if his rough nature will allow him to do so ; there is, however, 
we feel persuaded, no one who has just views of what best 
conduces to human happiness, who does not reprobate the 
life, and principles, of the Indian : his motto — a motto up to 
which he fully acts — is, " It is better to walk than to run, and 
better to stand still than to walk, and better to sit than to 
stand, and better to lie than to sit.'' A predominant feature 
in savage life, wherever found, is idleness ; and this, of itself, 
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renders the savage a wretched, and unhappy, being ; for this 
single evil is the parent of want, vice, and misery. The con- 
flict between necessity and idleness must be sharp ere the 
savage can summon resolution to hunt for the food required 
for his subsistence ; and, when successful, gluttony and excess 
of every kind prevail over every better feeling. He is now 
utterly r^ardless of the future, and remains inert till again 
roused by necessity ; unless, indeed, his mind> brooding over 
mischief, has impelled him, in the meantime, to engage in 
pursuits as destructive to his happiness, as degrading to his 
nature. 

To the Negro, in his native country, even the poor conso- 
lation of freedom is denied. Multitudes upon multitudes of 
Africans are bom slaves, and remain, as long as life lasts, 
servants of servants; and even those who are born free find 
the tenure of their Uberty insecure. There the weak are 
always a prey to the strong. No place is safe, no home 
is secure : there the parent and child alike forget the tie of 
nature : there the husband and father is dodged till '' kid- 
napped ;** and thus the whole family, having become defence- 
kas, are made a ready prey for the greedy slave-dealer ; or it 
uiay be the husband and father returns unhurt to the hut in 
which he last reposed, and where he left his family, only to 
behold it in one mass of smoking ruins; and if he do not 
perceive traces of blood, or the vulture on the wing and 
hovering round the spot, he knows too well they have 
entered a bondage so cruel and barbarous as to cause in 
him a horror, if any kindly feelings tenant his breast, greater 
than he would have experienced to have seen their mangled 
meless carcases strewed around. There, it being impossible 
to obliterate feelings implanted in men's breasts by God him- 
self, the true sources of enjoyment are dried up to their very 
iountain. Love will, must, in many instances, despite every 
®vil, exist between husband, wife, parent and child; but 
these ties are disregarded — utterly disregarded in a share of 
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prey, or a sale of human flesh; and, if a husband, or 
wife, or child, clings to the being the nearest and dearest 
on earth, the cruel lash enforces a separation. That the 
picture, too dark, too wretched for unmoved contemplation, is 
such, and worse, is shown by many of our peasantry, who 
were torn from the place of their nativity and brought here 
while slavery existed ; these tell us plainly that to be trans- 
ported to the British West Indies, and sold to white men, 
was far less cruel bondage than to be left under the cruel, 
hard-hearted task-masters of their own country. 

But even with this pleasing feature on our side, and with 
eveiy ameliorating circumstance we can produce, as the 
attendant of slavery here, still it must, on all hands, be 
acknowledged, that the existence of slavery, even in its 
mildest form, destroys confidence between master and ser- 
vant, and therefore begets, invariably, suspicion, and en- 
courages duplicity, cunning, and dishonesty. A modem 
writer observes: — 

''I have fully studied the pages of West India History, which 
chronicle the deeds of upwards of 300 years, and I find nothing 
but wars, usurpations, crimes, misery, and vice. No green 
spot in the desert of human wretchedness, on which the 
mind of the philanthropist would love to dwell — all, all is 
one revolting scene of infamy, bloodshed, and unmitigated 
woe. Slavery, both Indian and Negro — that blighting Upas 
— has been the curse of the West Indies; it has accompanied 
the white colonist, whether Spaniard, Frenchman, or Briton, 
in his progress — tainting, like a plague, every incipient asso- 
ciation, and blasting the efforts of man, however originally 
well-disposed, by its demon-like influence over the natural 
virtues with which his Creator had endowed him, leaving all 
dark, and cold, and desolate within.*' * 

• M, Martin. 
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Allowing the preceding account to be an overstrained 
picture, it must yet be acknowledged that it has truth for 
its basis; and, consequently, the conclusion is inevitable, 
that degradation and demoralization are the concomitants of 
slavery. In the height of discussion, or in the warmth pro- 
duced by recent victory, — the onus of slavery being over, 
and men^s hearts being gladdened by the thought that, in no 
part of the dominions of our beloved Queen, does slavery 
now exist, — the good to be expected from the step, bold, 
righteous, and philanthropic as it is, many great and good 
men sadly over-rate. Every man is now freely allowed to 
dwell under his own cocoa-nut and under his own mango 
tree ; therefore now, if we could not before, we may calmly 
ask — Has it changed the character of the men who were 
formerly slaves? The dispassionate answer is — It has not. 
The roots of former evils still have their ramifications through- 
out the whole mass of society. Slavery then, although ac- 
tually put an end to, has left many evils of great magnitude ; 
and as we have already more than once adverted to the fact 
that children are imitators, should we, we seriously ask, 
allow our peasants to train up their children as they please ? 
They are, in many essential things, utterly ignorant, and as 
ignorance and superstition march hand in hand, will not the 
children grow up partakers of these evils? They are half 
savages, consequently their offspring will learn evil in this 
particular also. They are half savages, therefore far too 
nearly allied to the besotting sin of uncultivated nature, idle- 
ness. As the children grow up will they not also be idle ? 
They have as yet but a twilight to serve as their guide in the 
moral world. If unable, then, properly to guide themselves, 
can they be safely left as guides for their children ? Many, 
and these, too, persons of experience, positively affirm it as 
their opinion, that our peasantry, for the most part, teach 
their children positive evil. What, then, is to be done, that 
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M^e may advance, and not retrograde, in civilization ? With 
the present generation we can hope to do little more than to 
choke the effect of former acquired habits and opinions, 
by thickly studding the country with ministers, who will 
devote their time, their talents, their every energy, to stop 
up the flood-gates of vice ; and, in addition to this, we must 
make a vigorous and concentrated effort, by the establish- 
ment of suitable schools,(a) to give our rising population 
a more extended, juster, higher, and hoUer, knowledge than 
their parents possess ; otherwise, we must confess that 
to anticipate an improvement is only to expect ^^ grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles/^ At the moment the ink flows 
from our pen, accounts reach us of the flowing of blood in a 
neighbouring isle, where the banner of freedom has long- 
enough waved to have done wonders, had a line of policy, 
such as we lay down as essential for our own Isle, been 
pursued. 

This view of the case should, we think, convince us that 
we ought not to exclaim against our peasants for want of 
industry. They have not the same habits, the same desires, 
the same wants, as civilized beings ; consequently, with them 
there is not the same stimulus to exertion. They labour so 
long as they perceive the words of Solomon verified, — ^* In 
all labour there is profit ^' ; but, when their limited wants are 
satisfied, as in general they easily are, how can we expect 
active continuous exertion ? They do not see the profit of it ; 
and therefore they naturally exclaim, "Why should we strain 
ourselves for no good ?^^ Indeed, we think there is too much 
reason to fear that, if left to act according to their present 
judgment, we must expect less labour from them in future 
than we have had hitherto. Let us but cast back our 
thoughts a little, and consider what were the condition and 
feelings of our peasantry at the moment of emancipation, and 
what they are now. Then they were suddenly charged an 
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exorbitant rent by the Managers of Estates^ for their 
houses, built by their own hands ; and for the spots of land, 
hitherto their own by occupation. Here, then, was at once 
a necessity created. Our peasants had sufficient discern- 
ment to perceive — or if they had not, there were plenty 
of stipendiary magistrates, from whom at the time they took 
counsel, who made them perceive — that it was the height of 
folly in them to pay yearly a sum sufficient to procure in 
fee^mph even better than they were compelled to put 
up with. They therefore exerted themselves, and obtained 
the means to buy land. Having procured this, they set 
to work. They erected huts, each the labour of a day or 
two, and at once removed their families to them ; and then 
they set to work to build their houses. The sticks they 
procured for the mere labour of cutting and transporting; 
the thatch by which they were covered (common grass) 
grew abundantly around them ; the earth, just as enclosed, 
became the floor ; and the same s^ved for plastering for the 
walls. Blocks served for chairs ; and sometimes even these 
were dispensed with — the bare ground being considered just 
as good. Calabashes served for plates and cups ; a common 
mat, made of the dried leaves of the plantain, the work of 
half-a-day, thrown on the bare ground, served as a bed. In 
the mean time, they had been planting on their purchased 
land ; and having taken good care to pick out rich spots, 
they soon had food for their families. They now bethought 
them that, as they were free, they ought no longer to carry 
loads on their heads — they must have ponies. They la- 
boured, and procured the means to buy these also. They 
have them, and their keep costs nothing* Unless, then, that 
now they acquire other and better habits, and more, and 
more urgent, wants, what are we to expect ? Perhaps it may 
be said, they have acquired a taste for finery. True — ^but 
two or three good dresses will enable a man to make a fine 
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appearance on a Sabbath or a holiday, whose every-day dress 
costs but a few shillings, and is made to last long. It may 
be said again: some have acquired a taste for rum. True, 
but the more the pity; and we should rejoice to see heavy 
duties put on such an accursed thing. Here, then, we have 
evils of vast magnitude staring us in the face. Lord Ashley, 
speaking at a late meeting of the condition of the peasantry 
of the county of Dorset, observed — ^^^The cottages of the 
peasantry of this county have been described as incoip' 
veniently small, filthy, and ill drained, and calculated to in^ 
crease immorality and disease. Is this assertion correct? 
If so, let us admit of no delay in effecting their alteration, 
and not allow these hotbeds of immorality and disease to 
exist any longer. Education is occupying much of public 
attention — and I am thankful that it is so ; but nothing can 
more effectually retard the efforts making to educate the 
poor, than such a degraded state of their habitations. Of 
what use is it that the child should spend at school five 
or six hours a day, and then return to her home, where 
in one hour she unlearns all she has been learning for twelve 
months, being, at the earliest age, the eye-witness of the 
vileness and immorality practised in such dwellings as have 
been described." The words are almost as applicable here 
as to the county of Dorset, with this extenuating circum- 
stance, however. — There, the poor would gladly live in better 
dwellings, if they could procure them ; the fault then there 
is, that proprietors are to blame ; here, they are not — they 
were, but the time is past, for now the Negroes are also 
proprietors. We remember well, just at the time the rent 
question began to create heart-burnings and dissentions, 
urging a planter to build a few superior cottages, as a means 
of at once improving his labourers and making them content 
to remain on his property, as then they would perceive that 
he studied their comfort, and gave them an equivalent for 
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the rent he demanded. His answer^ while it shewed he was 
unwilling to give a fair equivalent^ yet so satisfied us that the 
Negroes generally would not duly appreciate the comforts to 
be obtained from the possession of superior dwellings, that 
we ceased to urge the thing. '^ It is useless,^' he observed, 
^^ to think of such a thing. Were I to build neat substantial 
cottages, and also go to the expense of sawing good timbers, 
and flooring them, they would not be kept decent a month ; 
for instance, although I have remonstrated, yea, gone further, 
given positive orders that no one should light a fire in his 
cottage, yet, on the first rainy day, rather than go to the 
kitchen, which I have myself gone to the expense of 
erecting, a few stones have been collected, a basket of earth 
thrown upon them, and here, despite all I had said and 
threatened, and despite the dense smoke which made the 
eyes of every inmate almost blind for a time, has the fire 
been kept up, and food cooked. I am fully persuaded the 
same would happen with a boarded floor, as I have too often 
seen the case with the earthen one, only with this greater 
risk : the floor of the former would be apt to take fire, and 
then what would become of the sum expended ?*^ — Six 
years of fireedom have but little improved the Negro in this 
particular. 

Ought we not to learn, then, from these things, the vast 
importance of the subject on which we treat? And should 
we not do all in our power to produce more civilized, more 
cleanly, more decent, feelings? This can be done in our 
schools, if properly conducted ; and neatness, order, regu- 
larity, and comfort, will not only be taught the children, 
but reflected back on the parents. (/3) To expect to con- 
vince, and thus to improve, the parents, without some such 
means, appears to us futile. Has not wisdom declared that 
"the sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven men 
that can render a reason" ? Nothing short of example will 
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do ; and it must be a very diiferent example from that shewn 
by white men. It must be example which will shew forth 
the advantages of attending to these things, even to the 
peasant. Had our white emigrants been pious, good men, 
instead of a set of drunkards and profligates^ picked up 
in the streets of the overflowing towns of Britain, we might 
have seen the Negroes even now seeking better things from 
the example they would have set ; but unfortunately, these 
emigrants, after entailing a great expense on the country, 
were found, in every sense of the word, to be worse than 
worthless. What, then, is left to be done ? We must try to 
make the child teach the parent ; but, if we cannot obtain 
this double good, we must strain every nerve to give the 
children higher, and more ennobling, views, feelings, and 
desires ; and we shall, in the course of a few years, perceive a 
vast improvement. We have, yet, other reasons. 

For seven long years, — for years wherein hope is deferred 
are long, although time flies so fast, — ^has the subject of emi- 
gration engrossed much of public attention; and we may, 
without any fear of contradiction, state, that immense sums 
have been paid away to efiect the end aimed at, viz.^ to 
produce a large and rapid increase in the population. For 
what good purpose have these sums been expended ? Where 
is the return, nnih interest, for the expenditure ? It is true a 
few ships have arrived, freighted with human cargoes, but 
they have been far between, so far between, that, when a ship 
has arrived freighted as we have stated, so great has been the 
competition between planters, anxious to obtain labourers, 
that, although they could only engage^ for the short term of 
twelve months, persons who they well knew had to be accli- 
matized j for whom, too, they had to provide houses, and, when 
sick, nurses and medical attendants, — so great, we say, was 
the competition, that, actually, planters engaged to give these 
people a higher rate of wages than they were willing to pay 
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their old labourers; If this was not^ to use a homely phrase, 
^'cutting off the nose to spite the face/' we certainly conceive 
that we have no very clear vision to serve as our guide in the 
matter. Let it not, however, be for a moment supposed that 
ipre reprobate immigration. Could we obtain a large supply of 
Africans some benefit might accrue to planters ; but, at the 
rate we have hitherto travelled, fifty years must elapse ere 
much benefit can result ; if^ however, the purpose be purely 
a one-sided philanthropic scheme, t . e., simply to benefit the 
sons of Africa, then we contend that the present rate of 
travelling is decidedly the best. That the African is bene- 
fited, greatly benefited, in every sense of the word, by a 
residence in Jamaica, is evident to all : but he would not thus 
improve in circumstances were he not removed altogether 
into new society, and obliged to come daily into contact with 
beings more civilized than himself. Congregate Africans in 
numbers, and the march of improvement will be very slow. 
The truth of this is evidenced at Sierra Leone: the slow 
march of improvement in that colony being clearly traced to 
the influx of liberated slaves. 

Even a small importation of Africans, however, does harm 
to the Creole ; for, as opposites, in the moral world, approach 
(each other like gravitating bodies in the material world, it 
happens that, while the African is being improved, the Creole 
is debased. Evil communications corrupt ^ even, good manners. 
What effect, then, can the African's customs, and actions, 
have upon the half formed character of our native peasantry^ 
but that of demoralization? and, therefore, even a small influx 
of Afiicans will cause a retrogression, — not, indeed, to an 
alarming extent, for the larger attracting body moves with a 
somewhat tardy pace towards the smaller body, possessing, 
however, the same principles of attraction, in proportion to 
its bulk, than the rate of motion with which this latter body 
approaches the former; but, equalize the attracting bodies, 
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and a rapid stride towards heathenism will assuredly follow. 
Two points, then, worthy of very serious consideration^ pre- 
sent themselves : 1st — If we are not to obtain immigrants, or, 
at all events, but an inadequate supply, it becomes absolutely 
necessary that we train up, and estabUsh, an intelligent native 
labouring population. 2nd. — If we are to obtain immigrants 
in abundance, as the inevitable consequence of the influx will 
be attended with frightful evils to our present population, it 
becomes equally necessary that we guard against the evil by 
a counteracting influence more powerful than the heathenish 
customs and examples to be imported. 

Schools, then, — ^agricultural schools, — must, in whichever 
way we regard the matter, be established, i. e., if our Island 
is to continue a large exporter of staple produce ; for, even 
could we import so largely as to altogether obviate the 
necessity of employing our peasantry, either in the cane, or 
cofiee, fields, we must yet employ moral suasion, in order to 
induce the new labourers to do what we wish, or we sbould 
have to resort to the physical suasion of the bayonet, and the 
cruel lash, in order to enfortse obedience. We must confess 
then, that, although we do not absolutely condemn immigra- 
tion, we yet perceive the scheme to be surrounded with so 
many evils : and again, feeling persuaded that a very large sum 
must be expended, if an extensive scheme is to be carried out, 
— so large a sum as will greatly impoverish the country, — 
that we cannot forbear recommending, as the wisest plan to be 
followed, to keep our money, and do without the immigrants : 
we mean, keep it, not in our pockets, for there it will not 
grow — ^but in the Isle. We recommend its being spent within 
ourselves, and for the good of our present population. We 
have not a peasant who eats a bit of saltrfish who does not, 
under the present system, pay tax towards the support of 
a scheme which tends, in two ways, and these, too, of great 
personal importance, to do him a direct injury : — 1st, by low- 
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ering the labour-market, and thereby taking from him his 
capital, — ^for labour is at all times equivalent to money : 
2ndly, by the tendency to bad habits, which evil example, set 
before him, but more especially his children, by the immigrants, 
will produce. We say, then, let us expend our money in the 
country, in improving it, and in raising labourers, and we 
shall soon see an intelligent, an active, an energetic, a morale 
a religious, peasantry spring up around us, fully equal to all 
our field-work. Immigration has been tried, and found want- 
ing, hitherto. Let us no longer trust to a broken reed I Let 
us rather direct all our energies towards Agricultural Schools» 
and we succeed to a certainty, (y) 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER IV. 



Suitable Schools. — " Among the laboariog class no habit is more esseBtial t9 
firtaovis conduct than that of steady, penerering, laboor. Manual skill connects 
the intelligence with the brute force with which we are endaed. The instruction 
in elementary schools shouid be so conducted, as not only to assist the labourer 
in acquiring mechanical dexterity, but in bringing his intelligence to aid the labours 
of his hands ; whether by a knowledge of the prindples of form or numbers, or of 
the properties of natural objects, and the nature of the phenomena by which his 
labours are likely to be affected*" — (Report on Battertea School.} 



The effect prifduced on the adult population bg the industrial education of 
children. — " We also propose to give a more liberal salary to teachers — to whose 
schools a portion of land is attached — and who are competent to take the manage- 
ment of it, in addition to their ordinary duties. We hope thus to assist in spread- 
ing improved notions of husbandry, both amongst the ifoung and the old; for 
instruction will not only be given in the school-room to children, but out of it, by 
lessons of example in skif/kil cultivation, industrjf, and order, to the adult popu' 
lation around" — {Seventh Report on National Education, Ireland,) 
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Bjf improving the countrjf, and making it more alluring, bp removing the 
stigma that at presant attaches to the Island,'-'We mean, as to its unhealthiness 
^-we shall better employ our money than by importing immigrants, — " The Rer. 
Professor Buckland, at a public meeting held in Oxford last week, said that, in the 
parish of St. Margaret, Leicester, containing 22,000 inhabitants, it appeared that 
one portion of it was effectually drained, some parts but partially so, and others not 
at all. In the latter the average duration of life is thirteen years and a half. 
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while io the same parish, where the drainage is only partial, the average was 
twenty-two peart and a half, thereby shewing the frightful effecti of a bad 
atmosphere:* — {Record of March 25M.) 

Our lagoons teem with deadly miasma ; and, thronghout the oonntry there are 
more or less ewampe. Let ns rid oorsekes of these, and we, in effect, doable Ibe 
popfolation ; for there can scarcely be a doubt but that the average duration of tife 
toouid be doubled. The increase, too, in the shape of births, would be so rapid as 
altogether to obriate the necessity of importing labourers. 

Again : " Two institutions are absolutefy, and imperatioelp, called for in every 
pariali of this Island,— A SAVING'S BANK, and AN HOSPlTAhr^ fJamaica 
THmee, April 26th.J These, with drainage, will give us a healthy, a thriving, an 
abundant population. On every hand it is acknowledged that—" A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush :*'— let us, then, hold last what we have, and 
improve it ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



CONTAINS A DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN, AND THE APPARATUS 
NECESSARY IN ORDER TO WORK IT SUCCESSFULLY. 

As we deemed it essential to state to our readers the neces- 
sity for the building which we propose raising, and also to 
describe, somewhat fully, the kind of materials to be wrought 
upon, we have arrived at the fifth chapter of our work, and 
can only now submit for their consideration the plan which, 
in our architectural skill, we have devised ; we hope, how- 
ever, as good materials are sometimes spoiled for want of skill 
in the working them up ; and, as a good plan as often proves 
of no use for want of suitable materials, or from an ignorance 
of their qualities, that the long detention has not tired our 
readers ; but rather, we hope, they have become so far inte- 
rested, that now they are both prepared and anxious to 
review the plan we submit to them. And first, for the com- 
partments necessary. 

Education, to be extensively useful, must be universal in 
its appUcation, — at least, so we believe — and our plan is 
entirely based upon such a belief. We shall be understood 
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when we say^ — it should reach the mass. To accomplish this, 
great and extensive means must be used; we, therefore, 
decide that our proposed building must be of two storeys, 
t. e,j we must have elementary, and also miperioTf schools, and 
both must be so constructed that, when filled, and in active 
operation, they shall be made the instruments for extending 
the knowledge, promoting the industry, and increasing the 
happiness of the people ; and, to succeed in these great ob- 
jects, we must have clearly defined, and practical, rules, to 
serve as guides ; and, moreover, we must have officers both 
desirous and capable of understanding and carrying them 
out. Our first object is to deal with the plan. We commence 
with the ground-work, or lower storey, and state how we 
would have it divided. 

Our beautiful Isle is said to contain about 4,000,000, square 
acres, or 6250 square miles.(a) We have not been able, 
however, to procure any satisfactory and well-authenticated 
data to proceed on ; therefore, to be quite within the mark, 
and to err, if we err at all, on the safe side, we suppose only 
half of this surface, or about 3000 square miles, to be inha- 
bited. On this space we further suppose an (ictual popula- 
tion of 500,000 souls, and thus we have, in round numbers, 
170 souls for each square mile : now, if we duly reflect on the 
difficulty of communication, occasioned by the pecuUar nature 
of the country, and its climate, — ^we mean, if we take into 
consideration the mountainous nature of its surface; its 
many rivers, without bridges ; its deep ravines ; its numerous 
torrent courses, which a tropical shower renders impassable 
for children, we conceive we are warranted in saying that the 
mass of our youth cannot be sufficiently influenced if we 
allow more than 12 square miles as the area, or peculiar dis- 
trict, for each school. We require, then, according to this 
estimate, 250 elementary schools. 
We are aware that it has been estimated that one-eighth of 
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a population ought, at all times, to be receiving instruction. (/3) 
If we proceed on this data, 62,500 of our population ought, 
at this moment, to be receiving instruction ; this number, 
however, we fear we must reduce, — say, one-fourth, — as many 
children will be otherwise educated ; for there will be, doubt- 
less, some parents who, having money, will consider these 
schools as beneath their patronage, — i. «., in so far as the edu- 
cation of their own children is concerned. Bigotry, too, is likely 
to detain some, for there are men who deem all but themselves 
in error : — ^we instance the Baptists, who object to the English 
Bible as conveying erroneous doctrine, although all the rest 
of the Protestant Christian community, to whom the English 
language is vernacular, highly approve of it. Apathy is likely 
to keep away as many as bigotry, — the visitations of Provi- 
dence as many more. The number, thus reduced, will be 
46,875, or 187 for each school. We must, however, again 
reduce, as the weather, and other casualties, will decrease the 
daily attendance. Suppose, then, we name 140 as being 
likely to be about the average daily attendance, — ^this number, 
be it remembered, includes both sexes, (y) All things con- 
sidered, then, we think our readers will come in to our plan 
for 250 divisions ; but, lest an objection should be raised on 
the supposition that the population is not so great as we have 
stated, we deem a word or two on the point necessary. 
Should the population be less to the square mile than esti- 
mated, the number of schools cannot be reduced without in- 
jury to the cause, for the difficulty of access will be greater. 
It generally happens that the more a road is travelled the 
greater is the care taken of it ; and thus the means of com- 
munication become easier: but, passing by this point, 
another presents itself. Many a parent would be indisposed 
to send her child to school, if a considerable part of the 
journey would have to be trodden without company ; there- 
fore, should the number of inhabitants, per square mile, be 
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less than stated^ — and we fear the coming census will prove 
it, — this shews a necessity for a greater, rather than a 
smaller, number of schools. 

We proceed now to consider the proper position of each 
division. Much, undoubtedly, depends upon the locality 
selected. It should be an object of first consideration to 
combine a centrical position with a nearness to a good supply 
of water, and land of sufficient extent, and suitable quality. 

The next requisite is a commodious, airy, school-room.(^) 
Mr. Lancaster used to allow 9 square feet for each child.* 
In a warm climate, like ours, the school-house cannot be too 
roomy. We also require a substantial fence, enclosing suffi- 
cient land for a garden, and a play-ground. We suggest that 
the garden should contain, for every 50 children, three acres, 
half of which should be reserved for fruit trees. There should 
be a stream of water running through it ; or a tank should 
be built, if no stream may be had. This latter should be 
securely railed in, to prevent accidents, and should have a 
pump attached to it. It is desirable, also, to have a seed and 
produce room; and a room for tools: the former should 
have a suitable number of drawers for the seed, and each 
drawer should be numbered : the latter, a suitable number of 
recesses, or stands, with compartments.t A good supply of 
hoes, and spades, is indispensable, — we suggest that they be 
of five different sizes, and the largest, such as boys of eleven 
or twelve years of age can handle without difficulty. A few 
cutlasses, garden-rakes, bills, trowels, watering-pans, and 
hand, or wheel, barrows, are also necessary. A small grind- 
stone would also be an acquisition. The tools should all be 
numbered, and have their appropriate recesses, or stands. The 
largest tools should have "1st Class," and under this, " No. 1, 
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Mr. Gibson thinks 7 square feet sufficient. 
t A fire-place, and a supply of three or four kettleSi will also be needed. 

T 2 
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2, Sf 4/' &c», painted on them; and each division of the 
recess, or stand, should have a corresponding number to the 
tool which it is intended should occupy it. We suggest, also, 
the erection of a commodious and airy rabbit-house, two 
or three hog-sties, a pigeon-house, and a water-closet ; all of 
which should be so constructed as that the manure might, 
from time to time, be easily conveyed to the garden. As 
fowls are, in general, ^' more plague than profit,^' when a gar- 
den is in the way, we would dispense with them. The other 
animals, t. e., pigs, rabbits, and pigeons, would, however, be 
profitable; and kindness to animals might, possibly, if a 
Negro can be taught to refrain from cruelty, be instilled into 
the young minds of the scholars. Profit and usefulness would 
thus walk hand in hand. 

For the play-ground, we recommend such posts and rails, 
&c., should be erected as are required for gymnastic exercises. 
The whole should be well secured by strong gates, and good 
locks ; and, we recommend that the master should be held 
responsible for every loss, from theft or otherwise, which 
might be traced to carelessness on his part. 

For the school, slates,* pencils, pens, ink, and paper, are 
always necessary : so are class books. We recommend, how- 
ever, that elementary works, combining entertainment with 
usefulness, should, in a great measure, supersede the Bible. 
We are aware that, in recommending this, we depart from the 
beaten track ; it is, therefore, desirable that we justify the 
procedure. ** Familiarity breeds contempt.^' When the 
Bible is used as a class-book generally, the children are 
accustomed to see it in a worn, a torn, a dirty, state ; and thus, 
that reverence and awe which is due to it as " The Book *' 



* The slates should he without frames, with a hole hored through each ; a string 
should be run through the hole, aud looped ; the loop should be sufficiently long 
to admit of the slate being worn, slung over the left shoulder, and under the right 
arm, when not in use. 
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is destroyed. We have often been sensibly grieved at wit- 
nessing the manner in which the Bible has been thrown aside 
by the child who has had his patience taxed during its use. 
We say then, that if, in order to bring the child's mind to a 
due state of discipline, and to procure certain, steady, ad- 
vancement, we cannot avoid calling forth a repugnant feeling 
towards the '^task book,'' for obvious reasons, prevent its 
being shown towards *' the Book of Life ;" otherwise the child 
may be brought to detest the book he ought to reverence, 
and to despise what he ought to appreciate as the greatest 
earthly treasure, and that, too, by the very means adopted to 
make him love it.(s) 

As a more effectual means of teaching the principles of our 
most holy Religion, we recommend that the Clergyman of 
the District should, twice in each week, enter the school- 
house, and give a religious lesson. The character of the 
teacher would then comport with the solemnity of the sub- 
ject: where this is found impracticable, the duty must, of 
course, devolve upon the schoolmaster. To be successful 
here, (and not to be successful is to fail in the grand essential 
for which he should principally strive, and for which, also, 
he should be principally employed, — ^for " one soul converted 
to God is better than thousands merely moralized, and still 
sleeping in their sins,") his manner must be more than ordi- 
narily solemn, and such as indicates that the words of life, or 
death, are being considered. We also recommend, as an addi- 
tional means, that the children should be encouraged to 
attend the Sabbath-schools, as in this the Bible should 
invariably be used. 

With regard to elementary works, however, there is this 
drawback. They have not been written for Jamaica scholars ; 
but, if the writing of suitable works were properly encouraged, 
and gentlemen in the Island, who are acquainted with the 
peculiar traits of character in our native population, were to 
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devote their attention to this necessary work, the desideratum 
would soon be supplied. We are the more urged to make 
this remark, as we feel convinced none but residents in 
the Island, or such as have been here, can write suitable 
works. It appears that, not very long since, a Rev. Mr. 
Draper undertook to supply a deficiency in our school appa- 
ratus, and a little work, entitled ^ The N^ro Scholar,'' was 
the result; but, that Mr. Draper knew very little of Jamaica, 
—or, indeed, of the West Indies generally, — or of the pecu- 
liar style necessary to interest the youthful readers, is evident, 
even in the first page of his work. He there relates the anec- 
dote of a father sowing cress in his garden. Would he have 
done so, and not explained his meaning, had he known that a 
Negro scatters his seed, but never sows it? And, further, that 
the Negro scholar knows just as much about '^ cress" as the 
English youth does about '^caliulon?" If, by the notice of 
this circumstance, — simple as it at first sight may appear, 
— ^we may only prevail on our resident gentry to write a series 
of simple elementary works, such as will convey instruction 
by familiar examples and illustrations, and by comparisons, 
such as delight our peasantry, we feel that all the trouble we 
have taken, to compile and write this essay, will be more 
than repaid. 

We have now to inform our readers that \^e need other 
and peculiar apparatus for the school-room, — it being our 
intention to recommend the adoption of the '^ Islington 
Parochial School system by circulating classes '' as the sys- 
tem, in our opinion, by far the most likely to be useful. 
Some years since, we devoted six weeks to visiting, and 
closely examining, the schools of the great metropolis of 
Britain ; where, if anywhere, we are to suppose, we may 
look for examples. We were accompanied in our excursion 
by eight others, and all were peculiarly interested, from their 
position, in seeking out the best system ; and although, in 
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many respects^ the parish schoolmaster was far behind the 
masters of the other schools, yet^ so clear and simple, so 
positively ^ectual, appeared the Islington system, that by 
common consent it received the preference. In the intro- 
duction to a little work, published by Roake and Varty, on 
this system, is the following observation. ^^ This system, 
designed as an improvement of the national system, is 
intended to effect two things, viz. : — ^greater order in the 
school, by means of medals, which continually report the 
progress and depression of the children ; and an examination 
by the children themselves : this, although a desirable object, 
has not such strong claims to originality at Islington as the 
medals.^' Merely saying here, that we need, for each class, 
a medalTStand and medals, a director, and a class ring — 
we refer our readers to the end of this chapter, where he will 
find each drawn and described under the letters A, B, C — 
we proceed to other points. 

It is extremely desirable that we have proper registers. 
One book of entrance should be kept. In this the master 
should note the day each child enters the school, age, 
parents, &c. Another should contain all the particulars 
respecting the garden operations, produce^ &c. Others 
should mark the attendance daily of children, and all the 
operations of the master, the classes he examines, &c. 
We give a few examples at the end of the chapter. 

We have already hinted, that we would devote part of the 
proceeds of the garden for the benefit of the children ; we 
now state the proportion, and aUo what is to be done with 
the remainder. We would divide either the produce, or the 
sum realised, into three portions, one third of which should 
be the perquisite of the master ; he will thus be stimulated 
to pay due attention to this department. One third should 
go to the children ; and the remaining third, for providing 
for wear and tear of every kind connected with the garden. 
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and to purchase sugar — ^a curious commodity to be bought^ 
perhaps some will say; — the use to which we would put 
it will be made known in the next chapter. As regards the 
sum that would by this plan be realised by the children^ we 
conceive that, if Savings' Banks (() could be established, and 
the parents could be prevailed on to allow their children 
to deposit their savings in them, great good would result; 
but, as every labourer is worthy of his hire, we advise that 
there should be no compulsion ; everything, however, which 
can be judiciously done to encourage a proper expenditure, 
should most certainly be resorted to. Perhaps, if the master 
were allowed to keep a quantity of pretty and useful books 
on sale, good would accrue : as the children, seeing they 
could obtain useful articles by their industry, would be led 
to value aright their labour ; and probably, too, a taste 
for reading would thus be acquired — another veiy desirable 
thing. 

We had almost forgotten to mention a bell : by it many 
commands may be readily conveyed to a whole school. We 
have seen this good result. A single or a double clap, or 
a succession of claps, or a ringing, have all been made to 
represent different orders. The master, with a good bell, 
can prevent much trouble, confusion, and delay, which would 
otherwise arise. It is desirable, that all that can be done 
should be done, to obviate the difficulties of the school- 
master. Let every school, then, have a good bell. 

A time-piece, or a good clock, is even more essential. 
Without punctuality and regularity, no school can be said 
to be properly organized ; and, without organization, it 
cannot prosper. We conceive, then, that we do not waste 
our reader's time in mentioning the fact, — " If little things 
be not attended to, great ones will suffer." How much 
greater will the injury be when great things are neglected ! 
The time-piece or clock is a great friend to a properly 
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conducted school. For every school^ then, there should 
be provided a good time-piece or clock. 

It is necessary, also, that we speak of the master's and 
chUdren's desks. The master's desk should be placed in a 
commanding position, and be raised a little from the ground. 
As we must have free space for the classes, it is only neces- 
sary to have desks affixed to the walls round the school-room, 
or, at least, on three sides, with the master's desk at one end. 
The seats for these ^iesks should be so constructed that the 
children might sit comfortably, with their faces from the walls 
during examinations, or during a simultaneous lesson; for, 
although we greatly object to the extent of simultaneous 
instruction, — of which, more anon,-p^ given in many 
schools, yet, occasionally, a little of this method of tuition is, 
we believe, beneficial. 

There should, also, be a class-box for each ring. We 
think, if it were made a fixture, and stationed a little behind 
the monitor's place, it would be an advantage. This box 
should have interior fittings, so as to allow of order in the 
arrangement of the slates and class-books, and should have a 
good lock affixed to it, — ^the key of which the master should 
keep between school-hours: the key should have a distin- 
guishing mark, for instance, a piece of wood, or a card, might 
be tied to it, and on this might be written the class number. 
We are thus minute in our recommendations because we 
have learnt, by experience, that the maxim, *'a place for 
everything, and eveiything in its proper place," is a most 
essential one for a well-ordered school. This class-box might 
also contain models, specimens, &c., for illustrating the 
various lessons ; for we highly approve of the plan of bring- 
ing the eyes, the ears, and the understanding, to bear simul- 
taneously on a given subject. 

" A black board," for each class, would also be an acqui- 
sition. At Islington, the floor, and a piece of chalk, are 

u 
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made use of. A black board, to be placed in the centre of 
the class-ring, on the floor, would be an improvement. 

We ako suggest that the letters might be more easily 
taught by making the children — the youngest and latest 
scholars we mean — ^use the slate and pencil. Writing and 
reading should be begun at the same time. We make this 
observation to shew that there should be provided slates 
sufficient for the whole dumber of children in the school. 
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A Description of thb Medal-stand and Medals. 

The Medal-stand is a cast-iron bottom, in the centre of which is 
fixed an upright piece of wood, aboot four feet high, and two inches 
thick each way ; in two sides of which are driven, opposite to each 
other, five strong wire pins, about four inches apart, to hang the 
Medals upon. 

The Medals are made of tin, and have 
a wire hook soldered to them at the back. 
The Medals for circles gained are painted 
with a yellow ground, and black upright 
figure (as 2), for two circles gained ; and 
those for circles lost are painted with a 
white ground, and a black inverted fi- 
gure (as g), for two circles lost : the in- 
verted figure of the latter shews further, 
that the bearer of it is going the inverse 
way of his own interest. 

Each class of thirty children requires 
four dozen of these Medals, numbered as 
follows : — 

No. 1.— 10 Medals for drdei gained 10 for drdflf lost 




2.— 6 
3.— 3 
4.— 3 



^ 1 6.— 1 



ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 



ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 



24 



6 
3 
3 
1 
1 

24 



ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 



• TbcM u* hung qb ih» top pin of the Stand. 



MEDAL STAND, &c. 



u 2 
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A Dbscription of thb "Dibbctor." 

The " Director " is a cast-iron bottom, in the centre of which is 
fixed, upright, a rod of wrought iron about eighteen inches high, 
and half-an-inch in diameter. The top of the rod is hammered thin, 
and finished in the form of a fan. A piece of sheet-iron, having the 
bottom edge turned up, to form a ledge, is strongly riveted, in a 
sloping direction, to the fan at the top of the rod. 

The characters are printed on a quarter- sheet of demy paper, and 
pasted on the sheet-iron. If the sheet-iron were painted white, and 
the characters black, it would be an improvement. 

EXPLANATION OF THE COABAGTERS 

A figure, under the 
word, "gain," is pointed 
to when a child is re- 
quired to go up a certain 
number of places ; and. 
in like manner ,under the 
word "lose," when to 
go down. 

The letters between 
the above two lines of 
figures are the follow- 
ing,— 

Ad. — Attend. 

R. — Read, or rehearse. 

P. — Prompt, or correct the 

mistake. 
Q. — Ask a question. 
A. — Answer it. 
Rt. — Repeat again, more di»- 

tinctly. 
N. — The next to go on. 
L. — ^Louder. 
F.— Faster. 
— L. — Not so loud. 
Sr. — Slower. 
T. — Toe the circle, stand up, 

&c., &c. 
C. — The child reading, or &c. 

to continue. 
S.— Stop. 



GAIN. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7, 8, 9. 

Ad. R. P. Q. A. Rt. N. L. 
F. — L. Sr. T. C. S. 

LOSE. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

1.2,3,4,5.6,7.8,9,10,11,12, 
13,14,15,16.17.18,19,20. 




THE DIRECTOR. 



The numbers, 1 to 20. at the bottom of the " Director," are called 
" Dodging Numbers." If the class contains more than twenty 
children, higher numbers must be added: each child knows his 
dodging number to be that which stands opposite his name in the 
Register Book, (see Class Register) ; and, having received the medal 
corresponding thereto, — which should be painted with a light green. 
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or blue, ground, and a black figure, to distinguish it from the *' gain " 
and " lost " medals, — ^he as readily performs every exercise thus noti- 
fied to him, as he would if called upon by name. To draw the atten- 
tion of the class to the " Director," it is only necessary .to tap it with 
the " pointer," and then to point to the dodging number of the child 
who is required to attend to some command, which is also to be con- 
veyed to him by pointing to some of the characters already explained. 
When questions are proposed from one part of the class to another, 
— ^which is frequently done at Public Examinations, or before visitors 
unacquainted with the names of the children, — ^these dodging num- 
bers will be found essentially useful. Thus the " Director" silently 
conveys every command necessary for the class to observe in the per- 
formance of any study. 

^hen used as a lesson- stand for the junior classes^ the sheet-iron 
is made larger, and of an oblong shape, and has a wire pin fastened 
on each side edge, to prevent the lesson-board, or &c., sliding down, 
and concealing the character of the " Director." 

Note. — Each boy at the Islington Parochial School is presented 
yearly with a suit of light drab doth clothes. The material of the 
girls' dress we do not recollect : into this dress, in a conspicuous part, 
is fixed the dodging number. If we could command uniformity of 
dress in this country it would be attended with advantages. Might 
not the parents be encouraged to send their children to school clad : 
the boys, in Osnaburgh jackets ; the girls, in Osnaburgh frocks, into 
which might be fixed the dodging numbers ? Cleanliness, order, and 
neatness, might thus, we think, be encouraged ; as, with one kind of 
dress, the most attentive and cleanly parents would have their 
characters reflected in the dresses of their children, and the careless 
and dirty ones, theirs also. This dress we speak of should be only 
worn when in school, or on the way to it, — during the garden ope- 
rations it would only be an encumbrance. 



(C.) 
A Dbscription of the " Class- Ring." 

To describe the circle : — Fix a nail, or gimlet, in the floor as a 
centre ; take a piece of string, with a loop at one end, which hang 
on the nail, and wind the other end round a piece of chalk, and then, 
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keeping the string perfectly tight, and holding the chalk close to the 
floor, describe the circle of the size required, — ^three and a half, to 
four feet, from the centre to the chalk, is sufficient length of string 
for a class of twenty children. Draw two lines, from the centre to 
the circumference, for the Umpire to stand between. 

The Umpire, who is to superintend the studies of the children, and, 
with the strictest impartiality, to direct them when to gain or lose 
places, being provided with a pointer, (attached to a tape or string, 
round his neck,) a slate, &c., takes his station at the point •, outside 
the circle, under " U." 

The " Medal-stand," with the gained medals, fronting the Umpire, 
is placed on the circle at " S." 

The " Director," with the sloping side fronting the class, is placed 
at " D," so that the Umpire can, with facility, point to the characters 
upon it; and the children are directed to stand at the several 
points •, outside the circle, to toe the line, and stand up. 



^\ • 




THE CLASS-RING. 
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(D.) 



CLASS REGISTER.— SLATE and BOOK. 



SS 18»« December 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


• 


• 


21 


Days of the Week . 


Su. 














1 




M. 


T. 


w. 


Th. 


p. 


8. 




John Smith, 


















(Umpire.) 




















1 


WilKam Matthews 




3 


1 


2 


4 


1 


2 


13 


1 


2 


Thomas Pope 


■ • 


-1 




1 


1 


-1 


1 


1 


3 


3 


Charles Howell 


SS 


S 


s 


-1 


-1 






-2 


5 


4 


James Webb 


• • 


2 


3 


1 


LL 






6 


2 


5 


Edwin Carpenter 


t • 


a a 


a 


-3 


-2 




-1 


-12 


8 


6 


James Goldstone 


• • 


-3 


-1 




1 


1 L 




-2 


4 


7 


John Brock 


• • 


-2 


-1 




-1 


-1 


-2 


-7 


7 


8 


George Gibbs 


• • 


1 


-2 




-2 


L\ 




-3 


6 



a|a, absent all day ; a\, absent in the morning ; \a, absent in the 
afternoon; S, for sickness; and L, for leave, used in the same 
manner. The figures under the days of the week denote the number 
of circles gained and lost ; the sign - is prefixed to the figure for lost 
circles. The aggregate of numbers is found thus : — ^Thomas Pope 
gained 3 circles, and lost 2, therefore 1 is placed in this column 
against his name. Edwin Carpenter lost 6, and 2 added for each half 
day away, without leave, make 12, the numbers against his name. 
The order is regulated by the aggregate numbers, thus : — William 
Matthews gained the most, and therefore 1, to denote first, is placed 
against his name. 

The best scholars of each class should have a medal of order, 
which is japanned black, with a gilt figure, to wear during the ensu- 
ing week ; but reward tickets, reckoned at twelve for a penny, are 
better, and more esteemed by the scholars. 

In the above form of Register Book, the column for the Sunday's 
attendance is placed, as it should be, as the first day of the week. 
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(E.) 



GENERAL REPORT BOOK AND SLATE. 



Monday morning, December 4th, 1 8** 



Clus. 


p. 


L. 


A. 


T. 


Remarks. 


1 


41 


2 


2 


45 




2 


40 


4 


1 


45 


• 


.3 


37 


3 





40 


Monitor sick. Class taken by 


4 
5 


36 
33 


2 
2 




1 


38 
36 


Mr. Jones. 


6 


35 


2 





37 




7 


20 


2 


3 


25 




8 


24 


3 


1 


28 




9 


27 


1 


2 


30 




293 


21 


10 


324 












1 



P. — ^present ; L. — leave ; A. — absent ; T. — total. 



(F.) 



MONTHLY AND ANNUAL REGISTER. 



Frederick Gtbeon 


, Palmer Place, aged 9 


years, admitted . 


August 


• • 


18 


• • 




18 ♦• 


• 


■a 


i 


18»» 




. •«: 


t 




18 *• 




• 


«i 


i 




• 

OB 

•a 




• 


«) 


fl 


9^ 


%* 


• 




o 


r. 




h 


• 




« 


(J 




o 


s 




CO 


• 
CO 




1 


< 


M 

o 


1 




2 


< 


< 


1 


1 




5!| 


"? 




Jany. 


















-5 


10 








2 


4 


6 




Feby. 






















3 


2 










3 


4 




March 
















2 






12 


1 










3 


6 




April 




















2 


16 


1 










2 


3 




May 














5th 








-14 


20 










10 


2 




Jane 






















-9 


18 










12 


2 




July 
















2 






-12 


15 










18 


1 




Augt. 


7th 








-15 


18 








2 


-10 


14 










20 


1 




Sept. 




1 


1 




-3 


6 










-5 


10 


3rd 


3 




4 


-30 


24 




Oct. 






2 




20 


1 










-9 


12 










-22 


16 




Nov. 


6th 






1 


-22 


30 










-6 


4 










-18 


12 




Dec. 




2 


1 




-12 


14 


4th 




2 


4 


-5 


3 






— 


6 


-15 


9 








3 


4 


1 








4 








3 









The above should be continued to the number of years the child is 
to remain in the school ; when, at one glance, his conduct, attend- 
ance, and progress, will be known. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER V. 



[«] 

Superficial extent of Jamaica^ — In E^nnock's coiuprehetisive Grammar of 
Modem Geography and History, and in Guthrie's Geography, the area of the Isle 
IS not stated, at least not in the editions we have by us. Brooke says Jamaica 
" is of an oval figure, 150 miles long, and 40 broad, containing 4,080,000 acres." 
M. Martin says it is " one hundred and sixty miles long, hy forty -five broad, con- 
taining," however, only *' 4,000,000 acres." We should have been glad could we 
have obtsuned a well-authenticated statement of the real area. 

The proportion of a population which should be receiving instruction in 
Schools. — *' In twenty-two parishes nearly one dghth of the population are in 
d^ly attendance throughout the year."— f^r. Gibson's Beport on Scotch Schools,) 

[y] 

Mixture of the Sexes in elementary Schbols,—** To educate boys and the girls 
separately will be injurious to both ; because it deprives the girls of the benefit of 
the concentrated answers produced by the strong minds of the boys, and it deprives 
the boys of the quick perception, and, sometimes, deep feeling, evinced by very 
little girls, particularly when scripture narratives are under consideration. 

*' The boys require to be educated with girls, in order to soften the boisterous 
manners consequent on their exuberant and animal spirits ; and the girls require 
to be educated with boys, in order that, they may set more value on intellectual 
and moral qualifications and less on frivolous show."— (Scotch opinion.) 

The general view of the question, as taken by Engtishmen, we believe to be 
du-ectly the reverse of this; at least, if not, yet they conceive the evil done to 
morals by this practice more than counterbalances all the advantages to be derived 
from it. But we must confess that we cannot sec any advantage derivable from 
the English plan of separation, except in boarding schools, when that separation 
may be made effectual. To part girls and boys during the school hours only — they 
having an opportunity of mixing at all other seasons — appears quite unnecessary, 

X 
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and, indeed, as likely to produce evil rather than good. Thtis, there can be no 
correction for sexual impropriety by the master; and, therefore, in the assooation 
of the children at other periods, no correctives having been administered, they 
will not so clearly understand propriety of conduct. 

We conceive then that it is better to educate boys and girls together, as thus we 
give the master the opportunity of practically enforcing good manners ; for any 
breach of it which will come under his observation, in the course of tuition, may 
thus be effectually dealt with. The paucity of numbers however, independent of 
all other considerations, renders it necessary that we should admit both sexes into 
the elementary schools. 

w 

The School-room, — " Attention should be given to the state of the school-room, 
in respect to cleanliness and comfort : to secure cleanliness each school should be 
provided with scrapers outside, and the children should be trained to use them. 
The windows should be supplied with blinds, the walls should be adorned with 
maps, and with figures of those natural objects, the names of which occur in the 
lessons of the day. Every thing should be done to render the aspect of the room 
agreeable, and to give it the appearance of a comfoitable and well-fumished apart- 
ment in a dwelling-house."— fA/r. Gibson's Report.) 



[•] 

The effect produced by using the Bible as the only class book. — *' Those who 
are acquainted with the habits and acquirements of young agricultural laborers 
must be aware that books form no part of their pleasures ; and that, in the mere 
accomplishment of reading, they are apt to go back rather than to aiivance from 
^he point of excellence which they once attained in their village school. The 
deficiency cannot but be a subject of regret, inasmuch as a taste for reading, inde- 
pendently of its raising them in the scale of bdng, would be a source of rational 
amusement to them during long winter evenings ; it might supply the place of the 
beer-shop, and would enable them to understand the sermons of the parish clergy- 
man more often than it is to be feared they do at present. This absence of desire 
for intellectual improvement may, perhaps, partly be accounted for by the practice 
which prevails in some village schools 0/ teaching nothing but the Bible. 

** Now in works written at the present day, words constantly occur which are 
not to be found in the Bible ; accordingly, when a youth of sevent-een or eighteen 
attempts to read such works, he is puzzled by long words of Latin origin, which 
he has never seen before ; the style of writing is new to him, and, from a sense of 
the difficulties which are in the way, he is deterred from reading ^uch books at 
all. At the same time, it is possible that he may not be strongly imbued with re- 
ligious feelings, so as to take pleasure m reading at his leisure hours the Bible only. 
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He consequently, by degrees, gives up reading altogether, and passes through life 
in a state of ignorance which deserves compassion, but which, too often, admits 
of no remedy." 

ca 

Saving^ Banks, — " It was proposed by one gentlemen that a fee of one penny per 
week should be charged for each pupil, and that the sum thus accumulated should 
be expended in purchasing and maintaining a school library, and in procuring, 
from time to time, such specimens of natural objects as might be found requisite 
for the illustration of the various lessons. Another suggestion, not less important, 
was made ; it was proposed, that the teacher of each school should have a book, 
with as many columns as there are weeks in the school session ; that in this book 
should be recorded the receipt from each child of his weekly fee ; that the sum 
thus placed to the child's credit should be put in the savings' bank, and the accu- 
mulated sum given to him on his leaving school. It is difficult to measure the 
exultation which each of these children would feel on the receipt of this small 
fortune, or to tell the effect which the experience, at so early a period of life, of 
such an accumulation of littles in realizing so large a sum, might have on training 
them, unconsciously and imperceptibly, to habits of a prudent economy." — (Gibson.J 

The majority of the governors however decided that there should be no fees. 
We had intended to have remdned silent on the point, but, perhaps, a word or two 
here may be acceptable. If a chaise for tuition, even the moderate sum of 3d. per 
week, which is the usual one, be made, we at once affirm that, whatever system 
be chosen, education will not become general. Our peasants are very unwilling 
to pay for the education of their children now, and, if we pixxreed to educate 
physically as well as mentally, they will be less willing to do so ; and the irregula- 
rity with which the children will be sent to sehool will be such, as to preclude the 
possibility of their deriving any considerable benefit. We give the result of seven 
years' experience in the matter. Books, &c., are, however, willingly piud for ; the 
parents, therefore, might be called upon, without injury to the schools, to 
pay for such. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE SYSTEM DESCRIBED. 

We come now to describe the practical working of our system. 
To take advantage of the morning, and to teach the children 
those early habits which their parents, since the emancipation, 
have quite thrown aside, we advise that the gate of the play- 
ground should be thrown open at half-past six a.m., and 
half-an-hour allowed the children to assemble. Precisely at 
seven, the children, at the sound of the bell, should be taught 
to fall into their respective working classes — strength and 
age having been the criterion by which the Master had 
determined the appropriate place for each child. Next, at a 
given signal, the children should face the Master, who should 
now distribute to each child a ticket, of a known value, as 
a reward for early attendance. He should then direct each 
class what to do, and proceed to the tool-room and see each 
child properly supplied with an appropriate tool ; taking care, 
however, to appoint a sufficient number to feed the stock and 
provide hot water. At eight o'clock the bell should again be 
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sounded, and the little laborers should have distributed to 
them a certain quantity of their favorite beverage — hot sugar 
and water. The play-ground gate should also be again 
opened, and such children as may be standing without 
admitted. Such of them as live far from the school to be 
allowed the usual quantity of beverage^ the others to be 
deprived of the indulgence; and if the punishment be found 
insufficient to enforce earlier attendance, the master at his 
discretion must advance, from a forfeit ticket, to more severe 
measures. The indulgence of a pan of sugar and water for 
each child will be so highly esteemed hy the children^ that 
they will work cheerily till nine o'clock. 

At nine the bell should again be sounded, and each class 
drawn off from work and marched to the tool-room ; and the 
tools should be deposited, each in its appropriate place — on 
no account should the Master allow the least deviation from 
this rule; without it, an immense delay will, in the aggregate, 
be occasioned ; and thus, much valuable time wasted. The 
master should always bear in mind that he has to do with 
numbers, and that therefore, if by carelessness, or a want of 
due discipline, a minute only, at a time, be lost in a school 
of sixty children, one full hour is actually wasted. The tools 
being placed in their appropriate stands and the door of 
the tool-room locked, the children should be made to 
disperse, for the purpose of washing their hands, faces, and 
feet. Next, they should be made to fall into their respective 
school classes ; ability in this instance having been the 
criterion by which the master had decided to which class 
each child belonged. This should always, unless the weather 
be wet, take place in the play-ground. The master should 
now, at a given signal, direct each class to its appropriate 
classing within the school-room. This done, and the exactest 
order, and strictest silence being enforced — all being ready — 
active duties should commence. A hymn and prayer, we 
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hope no one will oppose^ let then the school duties begin 
thus appropriately. After which the first and last child of 
each class, at a given signal, should proceed to the class-box 
and take thence slates and pencils, and distribute one of each 
to each child, the slates to be slung over the left shoulder 
as already directed. This done, the class books should be taken 
out, and, if immediately required, also distributed, if not 
they should be piled in the middle of the class-ring. 

It is very desirable that the lessons should be varied, we 
therefore recommend, that not nlore than half-an-hour should, 
at any time, be spent over one lesson ; and, as it is equally 
desirable that the most appropriate time for each class to be 
occupied on a given subject should be distinctly known, we 
recommend that within the box-covers of the respective 
classes a paper containing the necessary information should 
be pasted. Of course, the particular subjects for study must 
in a great measure be determined by the progress the children 
have made ; whatever the subjects be, however, we strongly 
recommend, that the different classes should be variously 
occupied at the same moment — thus, while the first class is 
reading, the second might be writing, the third cyphering, 
&c. The Master's powers of observation are thus greatly 
aided, and better order and discipline can be enforced, at 
least so we believe, and it is this belief which makes us ear- 
nest in recommending what, at first sight, may appear a 
very trifling matter. 

It is now time to describe the working of a class. Every 
thing being prepared, the work begins thus : — Suppose it is 
intended the first lesson should be reading or cyphering, 
each individual takes a share in the employment, as it 
proceeds round in the order of the figures, from 1 to 20, 
(see Class-ring, chap, v.) If a catechetical subject be selected 
for study, the child at 1 asks a question of the one at 2, who 
is expected to answer it ; then 3 asks a question of 4 ; and so 
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OD alternately, asking and answering questions round the 
class as before. As this cannot be expected to be performed 
without some mistakes occurring, and, of course, places 
gained and lost, it is necessary to explain when the medals are 
to be taken. Suppose an error to be made by the child at 6, 
and that 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 20, 19, 18, 17, 16, and 15, all fail in 
correcting it, and that 14 succeeds in doing so, 14 is now 
desired to go up, in doing which, as he passes in front of the 
medal-stand, he must take a gained 1 from off the stand, and 
then go on to 6; 6 and the intermediate ones to 15 inclusive 
now fall back in place ; in doing which, 1, as he passes behind 
the medal-stand, must take a lost 1 from off the stand, and 
then go to 20 ; this being done, 7 recommences the subject. 
A child, passing in front of the medal-stand, a second time, 
puts on he gained 1, and takes off a gained 2, and, in like 
manner, for circles lost. The medals are hooked to a small 
loop in the slate string : thus the reckoning of circles, gained 
and lost, is continued through the various departments of 
education till the time of dismissal arrives, when they are re- 
corded and collected as follows : — 

" The Master, or principal umpire, gives a signal to * stop ' 
and then the following commands : '^ 

^'Attend. — At this command the umpires record the circles 
gained or lost on the register slates of their respective classes. 
(see chap. v. d) '^ 

'^ Medals. — ^This order is obeyed by holding the medal by 
the hook in the right hand." 

" Losses or Lost Medals. — On hearing this, all throughout 
the school having such medals, step forward and toe the inner 
circle. The Master has now a good opportunity to address 

them." 
" Turn or Left. — ^This is done in the direction observed in 

losing places or circles, viz. — ^to the left." 
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*^ Oo. — They now walk round the inner circle to the 
medal-stand, between which and the station 1 they go out of 
the class behind the medal-stand, hang on their medals, and 
then proceed round, outside the class, to their respective 
places/* 

'' Gain or Gained Medals. — These having stepped forward, 
the Master may address them also. They tufn in the direc- 
tion to gain circles, viz., to the right. The procession, &c., 
is similar to the losses, excepting they go round within the 
class to hang up their medals, and to their places.*' 

^^ The account of the afternoon being added to that of the 
morning, which is promptly done at the command, 'Attend,^ 
the umpires, in succession, read aloud the number of circles, 
which each scholar has lost during the day, thus : — 

First Class. Thomas Poke lost 1 

James Goldstone lost 3 
John Brook lost 2 

Second Class. Richard Ash lost 3 

George Carney lost 1 
Richard Smith lost 2 ** 

" After this is ended, the umpires read, in like manner, the 
number of circles gained.** 

If things have been managed as directed in preceding 
pages, half-past nine must have arrived ere the school lessons 
commenced. We think two hours wholesome exercise of 
the mind — i. e. four separate lessons having been engaged in, 
thus preventing a weariness by too long an attention to one 
subject — will have made the children quite ready for their 
breakfast. We recommend, then, that at half-past eleven 
o*clock the children should be dismissed, and should further 
be allowed till half-past twelve o'clock to occupy themselves 
in the play-ground, any way they choose. On no account, 
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however, should they be allowed to go without the play- 
ground gate. 

Should it be thought, by some of our readers, that we 
behave cruelly in recommending that the children should be 
kept till the hour named, before permitted time to eat their 
breakfast, we beg to remove such an erroneous impression. 
Eleven, half-pfast eleven, and, not unfrequently twelve, o'clock 
is the time chosen by the Negro to eat his breakfast. A pan 
of ^^ hot water '^ as it is called, and, perhaps, a mouthful of 
food, left from the preceding day, is aU the Negro chooses to 
eat before eleven o'clock. Why not then take advantage of 
this circumstance and make the children earn their breakfast 
before they eat it ? 

We have before spoken of a fire-place : this might now be 
again put in requisition ; and such children as prefer warm 
food might be allowed to make a fire for the purpose ; but we 
suggest that, on no account, should they be allowed to cook 
their food at the school — this their parents must see too the 
evening previous; care, however, should be taken that the 
indiscriminate use of the fire-plape should not be allowed ; 
perhaps, if the monitors were required in rotation to see to 
this matter, no disagreements might arise among the children, 
as then the monitor for the day might give his own class the 
preference. 

At half-past twelve o'clock the Master should enter the 
play-ground and teach the children to exercise themselves at 
gymnastic and other active games ; we fear, if he do not do 
so, the children will idle away the time. (/3) If then he super- 
intend their play for one half-hour, the children will be far 
better prepared for the afternoon school drill ; say then that, 
at one, each class should fall into its appropriate place, enter 
the school-room, and proceed, as in the morning, with their 
lessons, either for one hour and a half or two hours, as may 

Y 
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be deemed best ; after which^ being allowed fifteen or thirty 
minutes play, the garden should again be entered. The Master 
must, in all instances, exercise his judgment in determining 
what most needs to be done ; he must, however, always take 
good care that the stock be properly fed and attended to. 

As to the time of dismissal, we think five o'clock quite 
early enough. We conceive that the idea that iias possessed 
the Negro, since the apprenticeship, that f(mr o'clock is the 
hour at which he must strike work, is a pernicious one, 
particularly now that he cannot get to work till after the sun 
has warmed him. Circumstances, however, must determine 
the appropriate time of dismissal. In different districts of the 
Island, the habits and circumstances of the people are so 
various that each master must be allowed to judge, in many 
things, as to what had best be done. We conceive, too, that 
five days in each week the attendance of the children should 
be enforced. It appears to us that four days in the week are 
not sufficient, even under the present system of tuition — ^they 
must necessarily be less so under the system we recommend ; 
indeed we think, where practicable, one class, at least, should 
be made to attend on Saturday, to provide food for the stock 
on that day and the Sabbath. The parents, knowing that 
their children would reap benefit from the garden and stock, 
would, we think, be willing they should attend, but, if not, 
something from the garden should be given to volunteers for 
the service, otherwise the stock will not thrive. 

On the Friday, however, we suggest that the afternoon be 
occupied in preparing and disposing of garden produce : ia 
most instances a ready sale might be obtained on the spot. 
Perhaps, in some of the mountain districts, where people 
almost universally grow sufficient vegetable produce for their 
own consumption, the whole of the food grown might not 
readily be disposed of; in such cases particular reference, in 
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the choice of plants to be grown, should be had to the. stock. 
The stock we know will sell readily. 

Although we think our readers will agree with us that the 

system of circulating classes is an admirable one, yet we will 

not for a moment suppose that that admiration, which they 

may manifest, will at all destroy their judgment ; indeed, we 

should be extifemely sorry if such should be the case. We are 

ready to suppose then that they will reason thus : The system 

is certainly good, but there appears one objection to it, viz., 

children must have acquired a certain knowledge ere they 

can be made to understand it. We certainly allow that the 

system cannot be legitimately carried out, in all its bearings ; 

but yet, we do say that we have seen more performed, even 

with very young children, by this system, than ever we saw 

effected in Jamaica, by all the singing of ditties, clapping of 

hands^ marching and counter-marching, and assembling of 

the whole school in the gallery, to be taught simultaneously ; 

indeed, we do decide, in our humble judgment, that the 

system pursued is highly pernicious. We have, in previous 

pages, stated freely our views in favour of a public education, 

but still, difficulties are as much of an individual as of a 

national character ; and the struggle of each being, although 

in a community, and associating with others Uke himself, is, 

to all intents and purposes, an individual one ; simultaneous 

tuition then can never effect much good ; for thus, individual 

effort will not be encouraged. Every difficulty must be got 

over in company, and the onus, moreover, will fall on a few, 

for it is a few clever ones that always lead in these exhibitions : 

the rest follow as a matter of course; but, without their 

leaders, what are they ? and with what acquisitions will they 

leave school? 

At Islington there is a ninth or lowest class: — ^The 
chDdren^s ages, three to six years. This class is taught 
religion thus : — 

Y 2 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER, 

( Divided into dauMt.) 

« Our Father i which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name/* &c. The umpire gives out the first clause, ^^ Ow 
Father^ which art in Heaven/* which the class repeat after 
him till they have committed it to memory. Then the next 
clause, ^ HaUowed be Thy Name/* is given out ; and, being 
learned, is added to the former clause ; and the whole is 
repeated thus : — 

First child says the first clause, ^^ Our Father, which art in 
Heaven.-** the class repeat it after him. Second says the 
second clause, '* Hallowed be Thy Name ,'** the class repeat it 
after him. Third child says the first clause again, and so on, 
round the class, or partly so. The third clause, ^^ TTty king- 
dom come/* is given out, learned, and repeated with the 
previous clauses as before ; and so on, till the whole prayer is 
learned. 

Next come questions on the prayer — 

Q. How many parts is this prayer divided into ? 

A, Into three parts. 

Q. What are they ? 

A. The introduction, the petitions, and the doxology, or 
conclusion, &c. 

Spelling and reading are taught from a card. 
The children are first taught the letters, and then to form 
words of two or three letters, as, W, tcp, hat, &c., the umpire 
pointing to the letters, and also what they spell when 
united. 

Numbers are also taught, as far as 36, by means of a card 
with three rows of dots. 

Thus very young children are taught the Lord^s Prayer, 
the letters, and the value of numbers, as far as 36; and, 
further, by being early brought to observe order and pro- 
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prieiy of conduct, their future improvement is certain. Do 
infant schools effect anything anierior to these subjects? 
If not, some orderly plan of education should be adopted, 
instead of singing lessons to song tunes, clapping of hands, 
and using noisy instruments,as tamborines, speaking trumpets, 
&c. In a short time, if I mistake not, their present system 
will be remodelled ; they will be confined entirely to infants, 
and conducted by mistresses only. 

We ask, if such a system does little good to little children, 

what can we expect from it in our schools, in which the 

young child and the big boy or girl^ twelve years old, are 

obliged to act alike ? Surely their minds are too nnlike to 

gain a mutual good. The milk diet is only good for very 

young children. Those older need something stronger, and 

more suitable to their natures. If we are answered, but you 

allow simultaneous instruction, to a certain extent, for the 

children in the lowest class answer, after the monitor, 

together ; we say, but then the children are all ignorant 

alike, and, moreover, are very young — a very different state 

of things from that of a whole school of children, of various 

ages, and different capabilities, being brought down to one 

level, (y) 

Simultaneous instruction is, in several respects, similar to 
preaching. In preaching, if the minister do not speak so as 
to interest the least intellectual person in the congregation, 
he fails, so far, to effect any good : the same happens in 
the school gaUery. If the master speaks so as to make the 
youngest child comprehend him, will not the powers of the 
elder children have remained dormant ? — ^They already know 
more of the subject imder treatment than they are called 
upon to speak of, or to think about. If, on the contrary, the 
elder children have their faculties called into action, will not 
the Master be shooting above the heads of his younger 
chai^ ? Besides, with xegaA. to mmultaneous instruction, 
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the Master must have lungs of an unusual toughness, and 
a constitution of iron, to conduct such a system to any great 
extent. We have often given a simultaneous lesson, and 
kept up the interest of the children for perhaps half-an-hour; 
but the exercise has so prostrated our strength, that for 
the rest of the day we have been able to do little or nothing* 
A full church service is not so fatiguing. There must be, 
too, such a versatility of talent, in order to interest, day by 
day, as we profess not to have ; and we believe few ordinary 
men do possess sufficient talent. Mind, we are not speaking 
qf infants* schools, but of schools in which are children of 
d^erent ages, capabilities, and powers, (y) 

It must not be understood, however, because we object 
to the singing of ditties, that we object to singing. Singing, 
we believe to be a grand means of conveying just sentiments 
and noble feelings ; but then there must be harmony, and 
the words must be appropriate. We have seen instances in 
which the children have been marched to the gallery, 
singings 

*' O how pretty 'tis to see 
Little children all agree," &c. 

Among them were boys and girls ten or twelve years old: 
these, actually, have been ashamed to sing the words before 
strangers, a proof at once of the folly of stich a course. Let 
proper singing be, by all means, encouraged: nothing, we 
think, will tend more to advance the character of our peasants 
than harmony, unless, indeed, it be a judicious and strenuous 
effort to teach him the English language thoroughly : this 
point we had intended to mention earlier; it is a point of 
the greatest importance, while, at the same time, it is with 
difficulty taught, as we have proved by experience. Indeed 
we find it almost a hopeless task to endeavour to give adults 
a just idea of the definite meaning of words. Every Sabbath 
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morning do we strive to convey to men, who can read the 
Bible with tolerable ease, a just knowledge of the meaning of 
words found in the services of the day ; but their progress is 
so slow as fiilly to convince us that, be as simple as we may 
when in the pulpit, if it is thus difficult to make the few who 
are the most intelligent clearly to understand the true mean- 
ing and connexion of words in a sentence, and that too when 
we have only a class to deal with, we fail, must inevitably 
fail, to produce that effect, which the earnest delivery of 
truths, clothed in the most simple language we can com- 
mand, ought to produce. We should then strive earnestly 
to give our youth a clear knowledge of the words, and the 
connexion of words, as seen in the clear enunciation of their 
mother tongue. The Negro's manner of speaking, and the 
style of the most simple books, are utterly at variance. We 
must try to procure more suitable books — for this we have 
already shown the necessity — ^but we must not yet forget 
to enforce accuracy, even (m to idiom^ in the school-room, 
play-ground, and garden. Much, very much, we feel con- 
vinced, has this important point been overlooked. Our 
experience has convinced us that schoolmasters should long 
since have been appointed as the pioneers of ministers. The 
plan should have been the school, and then the church. The 
imperfect plan pursued has been the church, without, in very 
many instances, the school. In almost every instance too, in 
which schools have been established, the name, more than the 
reality of the thing, satisfied. (^) 

A remark we heard a clergyman make many years since, and 
another remark we heard made by one of his congregation, by 
no means one of the least intelligent^ convinced us that some- 
thing was necessary to be done, in order to raise the intelli- 
gence of the bulk of the population to a higher standard. The 
remark of the clergyman was this. " A brother clergyman of 
mine, who lives near , being extremely anxious to 
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ascertain if the laborers which composed the bulk of his 
congregation understood his preaching, asked a friend, if 
he thought all he said was understood by his hearers. His 
friend said he was persuaded they did not. The dergyman 
answered, ' Could you point out to me any one word which 
you think was not understood ?' Answer. ^ Tes, readily— 
you used the word phUasophy : I feel persuaded that that 
peasant whom we shall presently meet did not understand 
the meaning of it.' It was resolved to ask him. On 
meeting, the friend observed, ^ Well, John, you see your new 
minister, he is very anxious you should understand all he 
says ; he wishes, therefore, to ask you a question : now think 
well before you answer. Do you know the meaning of the word 
philosophy?^ John scratched his head, and then answered, 
'*' Why, zur, I thinks I knows ; isn't it a part of a pig, zur ? " 
The other remark was occasioned by the following circum- 
stance. Two men waylaid a laborer, returning to his home 
with his week's wages, robbed him, and so beat him, that bis 
life was despaired of ; he, however, recovered, and, on his 
evidence, the two men were condemned and hanged; up to 
the last moment, however, they persisted in asserting their 
innocence. The Sunday following their death, the clergytnan, 
in a very affecting manner, alluded to the circumstance : the 
man himself, who had been nearly murdered, being present. 
The remark of the clergyman, which referred to the man, was 
this : — " The circumstance of the men having, up to the last, 
asserted their innocence, places you in a peculiar position," 
or situation, we do not exactly remember which. After the 

service, the person alluded to observed, " Mr. justly said 

the man was placed in a precarious situation;" and when it was 
explained to him that the word peculiary and not precarum, 
was used, he answered, that he did not know the difference in 
meaning of the two words ; and a question or two convinced 
us that he did not understand either. 
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On reading the works to which reference is made in the 
prefiioe, we were much struck with the remarkable coincidence 
of opitiion in tiie writers with our own ; except, indeed^ in 
one instance, and 1^ one individual. As in this instance^ 
however, a principle is involved which entirely militates 
against our own — and for whicn we have contended to the 
best of our ability — ^it becomes us to notice the matter here ; 
and, therefore, we make no apology for lengthening the chap- 
ter. Need we say that the principle is this : — T%at the Mo- 
nitorial System is not suitable for ignorant and debased 
Children. Our plan is directly, in nearly all its bearings, 
monitorial. Let Dr. Kay speak for himself, and we will 
answer him. — 

^ On the one hand, the monitorial system, or method of 
mutual instruction, appeared little adapted to the management 
of a school of the most wretched, ignorant, and debased chil- 
dren — ^as the pauper children of a great city, like London, 
must necessarily be — because the monitors themselves must 
partake, more or less, of the characteristics of the class from 
which they are selected. Moreover, it had been tried, and 
had failed in its special application to this school, before you 
attempted the improvement of the school.'^ 

Here are given us: first, a reason why the monitorial system 
must fail, under the circumstances ; and, secondly, a notice 
that it had actually failed. Reason and experience then, both 
appeared, in the view of Dr. Kay, to proclaim the system a 
failure. We are neither satisfied with the reason nor the fact. 

First. — None but monitors having the like feelings and 
views, in a measure, however corrected — for those children who 
had manifested the most improvement, both intellectually and 
morally, would, of course, be chosen to the trust^worthy 
office — would be able to gain, effectually, the confidence of 
the classes. In a school of the kind, perhaps, it might be 
found desirable to hold out some stronger incentives to inte* 
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grity of conduct ; and to inflict punishments more severe^ on 
breaches of trust, than in other schools ; but, with proper 
management, we do say that the monitorial system is, by far, 
the best to be established ever to produce a proper desire for 
improvement. Let but the monitor's position be made one of 
some trust, and of honor; and let only some advantages 
attend the position, and the former degraded being will find 
himself in such a position as will call forth every honorable 
feeling inherent in him; and, moreover, to be made to fall 
back again into his former situation, would be grating to his 
feelings ; consequently, he would strive earnestly to keep him- 
self secure from the degradation : and the children of the 
classes, seeing the prospect of an advance, would struggle 
hard in the race to arrive at the goal. The Master, however, 
must be a man of firmness and justice ; and, like Alexander 
with his satraps, (we give the word an English dress,) punish 
the governors, for perversion of justice and neglect of duty, 
equally with the governed, for a disobedience to wholesome 
and necessary laws ; and order, regularity, and improvement, 
will result. Instances of the kind however would be rare, very 
rare, if the Schoolmaster did his duty. It was only during 
the absence of Alexander, and when his deputies had, as it 
were, no heady that they behaved ill. The Master must not 
go abroad; for then of course, under any system, .things 
cannot go on well ; and under any, but the monitorial, not at 
all. The Master, to quote Fellenberg's words, should possess 
a *' perseverance which never tires : a vigilance which never 
sleeps ;*' and then the monitorial system will work well, even 
among the most degraded beings. But, — 

Secondly. — ^The monitorial system had not a /air trial in 
the school to which Dr. Kay alludes. — " Moreover,'^ he ob- 
serves, " it had been tried, and failed in its special application 
to this school, before you attempted the improvement of the 
schooV^ Failed ! when no attention was given to improve- 
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ment. Why^ any school might fail under such circumstances, 
and the best system be condemned. Had the guardians re- 
modelled the school, placed in it an efficient master and 
assistants, and then had watched the system and seen its 
failure, we might, probably, have come over to the opinion 
that, under certain circumstances, monitors are an evil ; we 
say probably, for we should first scrutinize everything; so 
convinced are we of the superiority of the *' Madras System," 
of which Dr. Bell was the discoverer, that nothing but the 
palpable demonstration of ill success would satisfy us there 
had not been something wrong in the management. It strikes 
us that, even with these very pauper children, the monitorial 
system will be again introduced. We can scarcely conceive 
how, without it, the children can be taught the common rudi- 
ments of education, which are of an individual character : viz. 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, by rule. 

Let us now give examples of the success of the monitorial 
system. — 

^^ The cl€^8 moniiors are selected from the best and most 
intelligent boys in the class, or rather from the class immedi- 
ately above it ; and, as they receive no remuneration for their 
services, they are not required to act for more than an hour in 
the day, or a day in the week." — {7th Report on National 
Education, Ireland.) 

^^ In some of these schools the modifications of the moni- 
torial system are so skilful and well-regulated, that the state 
of instruction is not greatly inferior to that in the schools in 
which a more efficient instrumentality has been secured. 
And, as the introduction of apprentice teachers* cannot be 
too strongly urged upon the managers of those schools whose 
funds enable them to provide such a staff of assistants, so 



* Apprentice teachers can scarcely be called anything else than paid monitors. 
Their very appointment making the school monitorial. 

z 2 
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the introdudioii of the monitorial syBtem, well-regulated and 
tkilfiillj applied, cannot be too strongly recommended as the 
on^ means of enabling one ma$ier to conduct, with any 
d^;ree of efliciency and success, the studies of more than 50 
or 60 pupils of dSffertnt a^e», and at d^ereut stages of ad- 
vancemeniJ' — (Giiton.) 

With the system of circulating classes, which records the 
advance and retrogression^ of each boy in the class, and, 
moreover, is conducted with but little noise, we conceive any 
school might be efficient, however degraded the scholars. 
And as, by means of the medals, the exact position and 
acquirements are definitely ascertained; and moreover, by 
the system, no child can advance a step without being well 
grounded in the lessons taught in his class, we think we can- 
not better conclude this chapter than by recommending the 
adoption of the system as the one best calculated to produce 
that intensity and accuracy of which Woodbridge speaks as so 
essential. '^ Intensity and accuracy,'' he observes, ^^ rather 
than extent and variety, should be the objects aimed at in 
the acquisition of knowledge. It is not the surface which 



* In usiDg the word retrogression, we do not of course mean that any child 
dnring a lesson loses knowledge ; the retrogresdon is only in the dass-ring. The 
advance in knowledge is both more correct and larger, l^ this downward conrs^ 
eren than hy any other system with which we are acquainted. Let us suppose a 
case : a youth, during three out of the four lessons of the morning, loses three 
drcles ; he has, if the class be of twenty children, lost 60 places. In the last 
lesson, which he is master of, he g^ns these 60 places ; and so leaves the school, 
having guned nothing, nor lost nothing. But, where there is a bottom to a 
class, the youth could only have reached it, and rested there till the last lesson, 
when he would gun twenty places, and remain at the head of the class ; either 
way, the struggle would only be from top to bottom, or from bottom to top. And 
if, in this last case, the first in the dass obtains a reward ticket, as we have 
known, then the least deserving is rewarded— others more deserving are passed 
over. But, in the former case, the youth having seen, in the last lesson, that 
he could progress upward as well, as downward, would be led to pay the 
most earnest attention ever after to the lessons he knew the least, and thu* 
m moit powerful incentive to diligence is produced. 
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the conqueror overruns that decides the value of his conquests; 
it is the power he has to secure them : without this^ their very 
extent will prove the means of their entire Iom, by the disper- 
sion of his forces, and the impracticability of concentrating 
them upon a single point/' 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VI. 



Clastijicaiion, — ** It is always to be remembered, that it is very desirable to form 
into one class as many as are at all equal in point of attainment. The advantages 
of this are nnmerous. Time is saved. A degree of spirit can easily be infused 
into a pretty numerous class, which it is difficult, if not impossible, to iiupart 
to one consisting of only two or three.*' — (Gibson.) 

The effect of gymnastic training. — " The gymnastic exercises, in all their forius, 
are a powerful aid to the practice of design, in cultivating the taste for the beauty 
of form or motion. Their effect in this I'espect is very obvious ; and the occa- 
sional festivals which are accompanied by gymnastic games present examples of a 
high degree of cultivation in this respect. It is a spectacle which charms the eye, 
and exhibits the intimate connexion of ease and graceful motion with the im- 
provement of physical force, and the capacity to escape from danger, or surmount 
obstacles.*' — fff^oodbridge.J 

The drill, too, it appears, has been introduced with beneficial effect. We 
certainly do not want to make soldiers of our children ; but if playing at soldiers 
tends to produce that industry which Fellenberg says, is the great moralizer of 
man, by all means let us have such a play — ^ay ! and every other at all beneficial. 

[y] 

Instruction should vary with age. — "Mr. H. devotes half-an-hour every after- 
noon to religious instruction. Some of the features of the method of performing 
this part of his duty I particularly admired. A regular course of lessons had been 
drawn out, and the instructions were thus given both seasonably and systematic 
cally. For the youngest children a few simple questions sufficed. Some, a little 
more advanced, repeated Brown's Catechism. The shorter catechism had been 
committed to memory by the next two classes, and had been carefully analyzed and 
explained to them. The elder children had not only committed to memory 
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the shorter catechism, but had beeu taoght to give texts uf %ri|itare iu proof 
of bvery assertion contained in it. Their knowledge of scriptare was both accnrate 
and extensive." — (Gibson.) 

L>] 

The advantages of grounding youth thoroughljf in language. — ^"Tbe impoitaut 
part of the Scotch systenl, which is lamentably neglected in England, is the 
teaching of the Latin roots of words, together with the meaning of the prefixes and 
affixes. Nothing, however, shocks the prejudices of some well-intentkNied men 
more than the bare mention of this topic. They speak as if they tbooght it the ne 
plus ultra of absurdity that panper children should be taoght the meaning of Lotio 
words. Nevertheless, it must be evident upon reflection that, as nearly half 
the words in the English language come fronr Latin roots, a knowledge of them: 
roots mast be highly valuable as an ^d to the understanding of the English 
language. Now, as there can be no doubt that this plan materially lessens 
the labor of learning the language, which without it cannot be thoroughly under- 
stood, it is difficult to imagine what rational objection can be uiged against 
the practice." — (Dr. Kay.) 

A thorough acquaintance with the English language can alone make the laboriuq 
class accessible to the best inflnence of English civilization. Without this, lettered 
men will find it difiicult, if not impossible, to teach the vulgar. 

Those who have had close intercourse with the laboring classes well know with 
what difficulty they comprehend words not of Saxon origin, and how frequently 
addresses to them are unintelligible from the continual nse of terms of Latin or 
Greek derivation : yet the daily language of the middling and upper classes abounds 
with such words. Many of the formularies of our church are full of them, and 
hardly a sermon is preached which does not in every page contain numerous 
examples Of their use. Phrases of thb sort are so naturalized in the language of 
the educated classes, that entirely to omit them has the appearance of pedantry 
and baldness, and even disgusts persons €^ taste and refinement. Therefore, 
b addressing a mixed congregation, it seems impossible to avoid using them ; 
and the only mode of meeting the inconvenience alluded to is to instruct the 
hamble classes in their meaning. 

We believe that there are few acquirements more conducive to clearness of 
thought, or that can be more clearly tntrodnced into common schor>Is, than 
a thorough knowledge of the English language ; and that the absence of it gives 
power to the illiterate teacher and demagogue, and deprives the lettered man of 
his just influence. 

It cannot be permitted to remsun the opprobrium of this country, that its 
greatest minds hare bequeathed their thoughts to the nation in a style at once 
pure and simple, but still inaccessible to the intelligence of the great body of the 
people. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



SUPERIOR SCHOOLS: THEIR NECESSITY, AND HOW BEST THBT 

MAY BE CONDUCTED. 

Our account of elementary schools has occupied two 
chapters. The plan of the ground-floor has, in them, been 
described ; its separate compartments defined ; the necessarjr 
furniture figured ; and the working of the system illustrated : 
we have now to speak of the upper storey of our proposed 
building. 

In our estimate of elementary schools we decided that 
250 divisions were necessary : in the present instance we 
propose to have 15 ; and, of these, we would allot 10 for 
boys, and 5 for girls ; and we propose that they should be 
filled, exclusively, from the lower, or elementary schools, by 
half-yearly elections. Our reasons for recommending these 
schools are the following : — 

1. — ^These schools being filled by drafts from the elemen- 
tary, or lower schools, and the decision resting upon the con- 
duct and progress of the children during their elementary 
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course^ both parents and children will be anxious^ — the 
former^ that their children, the latter, that themselves, may 
be chosen to the honourable distinction ; and thus an incen- 
tive to watchfulness, on the part of the former, over their off- 
spring, and on the part of the latter, to continuous good con- 
duct, and vigorous exertion, wiD be maintained. 

2« — ^Native masters and mistresses, if properly qualified, 
would, without doubt, be found far more efficient than Euro- 
peans. They are, in the first place, more healthy, and can 
bear exposure without injury ; they can, upon occasions, put 
up with more privations. It is also asserted that the African 
can subsist under circumstances such as would tire out and 
destroy the European ; and, as the descendant of the African 
is generally superior to his parent, even in constitutional 
vigour, the native schoolmaster would be better prepared to 
teach, by example, those superior methods of tillage which he 
has himself seen practised, — i. e., he having passed through 
the superior school. But, above all, the native — ^and the 
native alone — can know, to their full extent, the peculiieir 
traits of character found in the Negro children; and, it is 
said, that ^^ to know fully the disease is as good as half the 
cure;" therefore, he, knowing how to trace every motive to its 
source, would best be able to apply the proper remedy 
for evil. 

When we, at one time, were ruminating on our plan, we 
decided on having three storeys to our proposed building : 
the upper one to be for the training of teachers solely, after 
they had passed through the schools described above ; but, 
after-reflection made us determine to confine our attention to 
two, and to recommend another plan for procuring suitable 
teachers. The mode we would adopt will be spoken of 
hereafter. 

3. — Whether willing, or not, we must, in future, t. e., if we 
would permanently benefit our peasantry, make ability and 
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moral integrity, irrespective of colour, the qualifications for 
all our offices of trust and emolument. The black face must 
become as eligible by custom as it at present is by law. 
When, as in England, the mechanic, exercising his art in the 
making of a magistrate's bench, if asked : ^^ Why do you take 
so much trouble to plane it smooth ?'' shfdl be able tos^gr., — 
*' I intend to sit upon it before I die,'' and actually see his 
way dear to it, there will be a struggle to obtain this^ as eveiy 
other, honorable position, by seeking the necessary qualifi- 
cations. To trust ignorant persons, such as our peasantry 
are, with the commission to keep the peace, and really expect 
tiiem to wield the sword of justice, for the punidiment of evil 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well, even should 
they acquire an abundance of wealth, — and some bid fair to 
do so — ^would, in our humble opinion, be folly. We might 
just as rationally expect that a maniac, entrusted with a 
necessary, but at the same time a dangerous, weapon, would 
not do injury. 

The above had just been committed to paper when the 
following appeared in print, and, coming from a practical 
planter,* is very valuable, and clearly shews, we think, the 
necessity for the schools we recommend: — '^Many mis- 
chievous defects exist in the system hitherto pursued in the 
management of labourers, and in the application and division 
of their labour. The former require patience, judgment, and 
a knowledge of human nature ; and, instead of abuse for 
every littie fault, references to the police-magistrate on every 
diffisrence of opinion, and hasty discharge for petty misde- 
meanors, the discreet manager will make many allowances for 
their ignorance and former condition, point out faults in 
good humour, suffer a little wrong rather than be always at 
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the court-house, and make a dischai^ from his service a dis- 
grace by the rarity of its occurrence ; in fine, he should, to 
use the words of the poet, — 

' Be to their faults a little bUud : 
Be to their virtaes ever kind.' 

This forbearance will be amply repaid by the respect it will 
ultimately call forth ; and, in order further to avoid cause of 
dispute, he will, on all occasions, prefer piece and task work 
to day-labour: in doing so he will be strictly honourable, and 
not attempt to avail himself of the ignorance of the labourers 
as to the true value of the work to be done — the latter are but 
poor judges of this ; sometimes demanding twice the value of 
the work, and, at other times, asking a price that cannot 
remunerate them. In the former case the manager should 
reason with them, and promise something more in the event 
of their not earning fair wages, though industrious; and, in 
the latter, he will give him what his better information will 
know to be just: this will graduaUy inspire mutual confi- 
dence — the real basis of true advantage in all the transactions 
of life. It would betray me into greater space than would, at 
present, be convenient, were^I to advert on all the defects in 
this department $ but, it is obvious that the above, with dis- 
cernment to know the exact period to convert the canes of 
each field into sugar ; the number of hands precisely wanted 
for each description of work, so that no loss of labour will 
take place, either in the field, or at the works ; and to keep 
the cultivation in full action, while the manufacture is going 
on, require qualifications of no mean order, which leads to the 
consideration of the not uncommon defect of placing ineape* 
rienced youths, or, what is much worse, ignorant head men, in 
the management of estates. It is impossible either of them 
can carry out such a system of agriculture as must now be 
adopted to cultivate properties with advantage; and the 
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latter, by such uDoatural elevation, become altogether useless 
eye-servants to their employers, — the natural consequence of 
the habits formed during slavery — and hated by the labourers, 
who consider every assumption of authority by them as 
unwarranted arrogance. The same objection lies to employ- 
ing such persons as book-keepers : the duties of the latter 
have become more important than they were, and they ought 
to be treated with so much more attention by the manager ; 
who will find one, two, or three, smart, intelligent, assistants, 
according to the extent of the estate, to be worth all the /7re- 
tended influence of head men ten times told ; besides, it is 
absolutely necessaiy that the manager should be reheved from 
the worry of keeping books, making out returns, and minute 
superintendence of every thing, if he is to be efficient in the 
general interests of the estates ; and, I will venture to assert 
that, where such young men are employed, they will repay 
their salary and finding with enormous interest. The system 
of head men should be, as much as possible, abolished^ and 
replaced by educated book-keepers, irrespective of colour^ 
which will act as a spur to induce the labourers to educate 
their sons, in the hope that they may fill such respectable 
situations on the estates themselves have tiUed.^^ 

We have been compelled to give the whole paragraph from 
the impossibility of extracting the parts mor,e immediately 
required, without weakening their force — the author's style 
being such, that a view of the whole is required in order to 
judge correctly of the beauty and force of the separate parts. 
We gather from it that the duties of overseer, or manager, 
have become very onerous, and that a superior class of men 
is now required, — men, too, who have had much practical 
experience, — of such the country cannot boast sufficient, and, 
if it could, the number would rapidly decline. The majority 
of Europeans in the Isle answer, it is to be feared, to the 
description given of them by some one, viz., "they are birds 
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of passage;" and, as the most experienced men are the oldest 
men, — or, at least, such should be the case, as it is only the 
natural order of things, — and, as we know the old must die, in 
this way, too, we are to expect a somewhat rapid decrease. 
Whence, then, we ask, can more be obtained ? Young, inexpe* 
rienced, men will not do ; and, to expect that young men, of 
superior qualifications, will come from Europe, with the cer- 
tain prospect of remaining book-keepers till they shall learn 
experience in the school of time, is futile. Such can advance 
by slow steps at home — ^here, they will look for rapid promo- 
tion ; and, if they do not find it, India, China, or some other 
more favoured spot, will be chosen. We give it, then, as our 
opinion, that we shall act wisely if we train our oum youth for 
these situations : it is, however, necessary, in order to do this 
successfully, that we proceed at once with their training. 
They must have a practical agricultural education, and then, 
— and then, only, — shall we have anything like a due supply. 
Eventually, when they are engaged as book-keepers, they will 
not, indeed, be required to perform much manual labour ; but 
still, the practical knowledge of the use of tools, combined 
with a real knowledge of the nature of the soil, from having 
often dug, or ploughed, the like, will be of decided advantage. 
The best, and most seaman-like, of our merchant captains, at 
the commencement of their sea-going life, had to handle the 
ropes, and trim the sails, of the vessels on which they were : 
it is not now necessary they should do the same ; but the 
practical knowledge they then acquired is invaluable. Let us, 
then, begin with a practical education in our schools, and not 
only shall we produce smarts intelligent, book-keepers, but 
men who will, eventually, become eaperienced managers; 
but, to expect that the labourers will educate their sons suit- 
ably, under existing circumstances, is more than, we fear, will 
be realized. The fact of the rise of some of the junior popu- 
lation must first be brought before them ; this, we, at present^ 
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cannot do, because none are suitably educated. The ma- 
chineiy, then, must be first set in motion, and the htbourers 
must have an occult demonstration of its practical utility; 
and then it might probably happen that some of our 
peasantry would spare no pains nor expense to educate their 
children ; but, till such time arrive, we must act the parent, 
and do what the father neglects, and will neglect, to do, be- 
cause, not seeing its advantage, he has not learnt that it is 
necessary : but even were the case otherwise, and the labour- 
ers, generally, were anxious to give their children a sidtable, 
t. tf., a sound, substantial, education, — such an education 
as would fit them for the responsible situations spoken o^ — 
where, we ask, are schools of a suitable nature to be found ? 
Where are the schools within reach of the labourers' means, 
in which their sons may acquire the necessary knowledge ? 
Were we desired by a labourer to point out to him a few such 
schools, we fear we should be compelled to tell him that he 
must send his sons to Europe ! 

These superior schools must of course be boarding schools: 
i. tf., the youths must be housed and fed. It might, however, 
be desirable to encourage the parents to supply them with 
clothes ; as thus the link between parent and child — ^we 
mean, of provision on the one hand and dependence on 
the other — would not be too soon broken. The food of 
course, as the schools are to be agricultural, will be raised in 
abundance by the youths themselves. In a few years after 
the establishment of every such school, if recourse be had to 
proper and judicious means, we venture to predict that a 
large surplus would be raised. A few head of farm stock, 
well cared for, and kept strictly in proper pasturage, would 
rapidly increase ; and, as to cultivation, no sugar estate 
manager would be able to command a more able, or perhaps 
half so willing, a troop of labourers, as the schoolmaster. At 
first, of course, the attention should be confined strictly to 
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the procuring of necessaries ; we need not, therefore, now 
theorize on what had best be done with a surplus. Time, 
experience, and a multitude of counsellors, will best be able 
to determine the point. We would, however, here observe, 
that the system to be pursued should at all times, and under 
all circumstances, be practical in all its bearinffs, and econo- 
mical in all its details. For instance, should plantains or 
bananas be grown, reference should not be had simply to the 
food to be produced ; but every leaf, and every stalk, should 
be carefully preserved, till the fibre contained in them was 
obtained ; and the refuse, even then, should \^e carefully 
heaped as manure, to be, at the proper season, returned 
to the soil as food for a future crop. Years since, we saw 
some beautiful cordage made from the fibre of the banana, {a) 
If every other plant shall, in the same manner, have econo- 
mical management bestowed upon it, in a few years we shall 
obtain returns we at present little think of. 

It is hard to decide as to the actual quantity of land which 
will be required. We should recommend, however, as land 
is not of great value per acre in this Isle, that not less than 
one acre per head be procured. 

As regards the necessary buildings, with respect to size, 
&c., they must of course be in proportion to the number 
of youths to be educated. Before, however, we proceed 
to speak on this point, we just hint, that we conceive some of 
the endowed schools might, with great practical benefit, be 
converted into superior agricultural schools ; and, in every 
such case, merely an increase of buildings would be required. 
In other instances, thrown-up sugar estates, or coffee planta* 
tions, might be purchased ; and on these alterations and 
enlargements would only be required. In every case, how- 
ever, in which it may be found necessary to erect new 
houses, iron ones should not be lost sight of. By late 
accounts ftom Eiurope, we are led to conclude that they 
are far more economical than stone buildings. 
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And now for the number of scholars. We have already 
recommended that these superior schools should be filled 
exclusively from the elementary schools by half-yearly 
elections. 

Let us suppose, then, the 250 elementary schools to be 
in full operation ; and let us further suppose, that some 
of the scholars have reached the age at which to be consi- 
dered eligible for the superior schools. We recommend that 
from eleven to twelve years of age (this latter age being 
the one at which every youth should leave the lower school) 
be the time fixed on. Thus, then, each child would have 
two chances of election during the last year of its stay 
at school. The number to be elected should bear reference 
to the number of averaged daily attendants ; but, as it will 
be necessary to guard against making the chances of ad- 
mission too easy, we propose that, in a school averaging 
a daily attendance of 140 children, not more than four — ^two 
boys and two girls — should be elected. Thus, one in 35 will 
be eligible yearly. If such be deemed a fair proportion, 
(and the superior schools may be made more or less exclu- 
sive, as on experience may be found beneficial) — ^and it 
is necessary that we should have a certain data on which 
to found our calculations — we shall have a yearly influx of 
1000, or 50 for each male, and 100 for each female, school. 
This numerical difference we would balance, by allowing 
four years as the term for the boys — who certainly have most 
to learn, and moreover do not reach manhood so early in life 
as the girls arrive at puberty — and two years as thqfterm 
for the girls, to remain in these schools. According to this 
estimate, each compartment of the upper storey of our build- 
ing must be sufficiently roomy to accommodate 200 youths. 

As regards the girls' superior schools, we are sorry — 

not having had much experience, and consequently but little 

' opportunity of judging as to what had best be done in 

order efficiently to govern and teach big girls, when brought 
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together in numbers — ^we can throw out but few hints. 
Wcy however, certainly recommend that the schools should 
be situated near the towns. As far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, they have learnt as much as they will ever need 
in the elementary schools; consequently, we would only 
supply each such school with a garden of sufficient extent to 
procure, in part, vegetables for the consumption of the 
establishment. 

IVom the very fact of the girls being promoted, we should 
be led to hope that their after life will be so exemplary 
as to command for them stations superior to that of female 
field labourers. Our reason for recommending that these 
schools should be near towns is, that the washing, ironing, 
needlework, &c., &c., may be taught with profit. At least, 
so we suppose; for it appears to us very probable, that 
gentlemen and ladies will readily give a preference to the 
Institution, because, what they may want done they will 
be able to procure with certainty and celerity. Work, then, 
commanding a fair price, will readily be obtained. If, how- 
ever, the counterbalancing disadvantage of being near a 
school of vice — which undoubtedly each town is — be found 
greater than the advantage of which we have spoken, we 
must find more suitable spots in the country, and other 
work, for the girls : with strict discipline and judicious 
management, however, we conceive the schools would answer 
near the towns. All the household work of the establish- 
ment must, of course, be performed by the girls themselves. 
In fact, -the more they can be taught useful industry, the 
better eventually will it be for them. Two years' good 
training, then, in industrious habits and useful learning — 
taking into consideration that they learnt something valuable 
in the elementary schools — will qualify them for superior 
servitude in respectable families ; or they will have learnt 
sufficient to enable them, on their return home, to earn 
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a comfortable livelihood ; and, eventually, girls thus trained 
are likely to become useful and exemplary wives and 
mothers. The carrying out of the necessary details in these 
schools we think can best be entrusted to committees of 
ladies who reside in their neighbourhood, and who, we feel 
assured, would strenuously exert themselves to make the 
plan work efficiently. 

One remark more, and we dismiss this branch of the 
subject. It has ever been found, that the standard of morals 
in a community, and the existence of domestic happiness, (j3) 
which is the greatest happiness the world affords, has been 
in proportion to the respect and honour in which woman has 
been held. To make the woman a real help-meet for 
the man, she must in very many respects be his equal ; and 
to be thus equal, she must possess intellectual qualifications. 
If, then, we neglect female education, while we attend to 
male training, our work will only be half done — if, indeed, it 
will reach that limit ; for the youths, in seeking for 
wives, will not be able to find suitable partners ; conse- 
quently, they will fall to the level of the women, or the wives 
will be despised and frowned upon. We make this remark, 
merely to obviate any objection as to the necessity for 
these superior schools for girls. We must place the female 
in such a situation as shall enable her to attemper and soften 
down the rough, stern, stubborn feeUngs and desires of 
manhood. Without a proportionate education she will be 
denied this influence. Let us, then, carefully guard against 
failing in so essential a point (y) 

Reverting again to the boys' schools, we observe, that 
it i3 ever found to be the best, safest, and in the end, most 
economical plan, to do everything substantially : we allude 
now to agricultural operations. The youth should be taught 
that proper fences are absolutely required; that draining, 
A part of farming hitherto but little attended to in Jamaica, 
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is a most essential matter ; {$) that manuring the soil pays 
handsomely ; and that^ therefore, there should be all due 
economy exercised in collecting and applying manure^ that 
road*making cannot be dispensed with ; {e) that rotation of 
crops is decidedly the most preferable system ; and that 
the proper cleansing and preparing of marketable 4)roduce is 
amply repaid by the high prices obtained. (() Kindness 
to animals, too, should be taught by enforcing that due care 
be taken of them. The youths will thus learn that care 
and profit are co-partners. And, that there may be no idle 
time, let ornamental horticulture be encouraged ; and let 
there be an extensive yard appropriated for gymnastic 
exercises. 

All the duties of the household must be performed by the 
youths themselves. We do not see why, if a sailor boy 
is compelled to " swab '^ the decks of a vessel, a land boy 
should be exempted, when the exercise becomes a duty. 
A class in rotation would not find the duty very irksome. 
Each boy, however, should always make his own bed before 
he leaves the dormitory. We even recommend that the 
youths should wash their own clothes, till such time as their 
own labour brought a return of produce which would enable 
them to pay a washerwoman. The making of the clothes 
might probably be entrusted to the girls in the superior 
schools ; and, when the schools are not too distant, the same 
plan might be resorted to for washing them, and produce 
be given in exchange. In every such case, however, great 
care should be taken that no communications of a private 
character should pass from one school to the other. 

From all we have hitherto said respecting education our 
readers must, we think, have perceived that we strongly 
advocate the monitorial system. We now state, that we 
think it will be impossible to govern these schools eflSciently, 
unless the masters so order things, that one attached to each 
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clasa, whether in the field or in the school-room, shall be 
looked up to by the rest ; and, to effect this, the momtcMr^s 
place must be made an honorable and a responsible one. 
In every case of unfaithfulness, there should be a removal 
of the guilty party from his position. Thus^ with proper 
fubdivtriofK of labour, and proper control in every separate 
department, harmony and good will, constant industry, and 
cheerful obedience, will be procured. In the school, we 
certainly recommend that the circulating classes and the strict 
registering of success and failure, with occasional notes as to 
the moral bearing of the youths, should be attended to. 
The morning, of course, should be spent in agricultural 
operations. During the heat of the day, then, and the 
evening, should be the time devoted to study and recreation. 

Holidays will sometimes be necessary. At such times 
let there be no idling ; rather let there be excursions to 
interesting places; and let each youth be encouraged to 
study botany and mineralogy, and other interesting natural 
objects. Thus, at each excursion of a day, materials will 
be collected to serve for illustration for a month; and the 
youths, having learnt the great use of their eyes, will ever 
after make every walk interesting ; for, in every plant, 
they will be led to see something which will declare ^^the 
handiwork of God.'' 

Is the question asked, would we exclude trades ? we 
answer, yes. We have already stated that agriculture is 
the grand essential to be taught our youth ; we would 
therefore only supply the schools, in addition to agricultural 
implements, with a few common tools for ordinary jobs. 
The youths, when they leave the school, will be only of 
a proper age to learn trades ; and since it happens, in 
this thinly-peopled country, that tradesmen have often to 
travel far for work, and be long absent from thdr families, 
it would be better, in every such case, that the tradesman 
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diould rest satisfied with the emplojment to be procured 
in his neighbourhood, and spend the rest of his time in 
agricultural pursuits : agricultural skill, therefore, even to 
such, will be of the greatest utility. But, passing by thi» 
point, we aigue against teaching trades on account of the 
expense, for a master tradesman must of course be employed 
to teach; and it is a question whether the manufiictured 
articles would not meet with a very dull sale if we make 
each school a workshop. And again, it matters but little 
what the tool is that has been handled with success : the 
youth who has learnt to till the ground judiciously and 
effectually at fifteen or sixteen,' has acquired a mechanical 
ingenuity which will enable him to master the use of every 
tool required to perform the operations of the trade of his 
choice. We would, then, on these grounds, confine our- 
selves to agriculture. 

We close this chapter by observing, that whatever is 
taught should bear reference to religion. Religion, pure 
and undefiled, such as we believe Christianity to be, must be 
the groimdwork of all we do. We readily believe that much, 
very much, useful learning will be taught. The quantity 
of useful knowledge to be acquired in a school of the 
Idnd pointed out, in the course of four years' training, 
will be immense. Let us not, then, fail to ground it 
upon the word of truth. Religion, from first to last, must 
be perseveringly taught. 

The youths will be of an age when reason assumes much 
power ; therefore, laws and regulations, combining strict 
discipline with a moral reference to the youths themselves, 
as reasonable beings; for a voluntary obedience, not only 
in letter but in spirit, should be aimed at. The highest 
possible' motive by which these youths can be brought to 
act, under all circumstances, with consistency and upright- 
ness, is true religion. Let, then, the efibrts of the masters 
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and directors be constantly directed to this one object : 
To make each youth feel^ under all circumstances, and in 
all places, ^ Thou, God, seest me J* 

If this can be but accomplished, we shall train up in 
these schools a multitude of men and women, who will 
be useful in their day and generation. And if so, who 
can calculate the immense good they will effect ! Eternity 
alone will fiilly reveal it ! 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VII. 



Fibre of the Banana, — "In Jamtdca (Edit. 1823) there have been upwards of 
two hundred pounds g^en, by order of the House of Assembly, for the best speci- 
mens of the hemp of the Banana, (Muta Sapientum), From experiments tried 
on the hemp made from the pUintain tree fibre, which was manufactured into rope 
at H.M. Dockyard, Port Royal, in Jamaica, the following , results were obtained : 

Cwts. qn. Ibi. 

Kino's nine -thread inch rope broke by the weight of . . 6 1 14 
Dr. West's (late botanist) specimen broke by the weight of 6 2 

Specimen from St. Andrew 6 10 

Portland 4 2 

St. George . . . .320 

The above specimens were all made of the same size as the King's rope." 

"The process of disengaging the fibre is so simple, compared with the elaborate 
processes attending the separation of hemp and flax, and the expense and labor so 
trifling, that we are surprised the raw material has not been made an article of 
commerce." — (Jamaica THmes, u4pril \^th.) 

Domestic happiness, — " A well-arranged family circle is the place where each 
member, by participating in the others joys and sorrows, pleasures and misfor- 
tnnes, by teaching, advice, consolation, and example, is inspired with sentiments 
of single-mindedness, of charity, of mutual confidence, of noble thoughts, of high 
feelings, and of virtue. In such a circle can true religion take the firmest and 
deepest root. There it is that the principles of Christianity can best be laid, where 
opportunity is continually given for the exercise of afiection and charity, which 
are the first virtues that should distinguish a teacher's mind. Here it is that kind- 
ness and earnestness can most surely form the young members to be good and in- 
telligent men, and that each is most willing to learn and receive an impress from 
his fellow. He who is brought up in such a circle, who thus recognizes all his 
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fellow men as brotiiers, serves them with willingness, whenever he can, treats all 
his race as one fiimily, loves them, and Ood their Father above all— how richly 
does such a one scatter blessings around ! What earnestness does he show in all 
his actions ! What devotion especially does he display in the business of a 
teacher! How differently from him does that master enter and leave his school, 
whose feelings are dead to a sense of piety, and whose heart never beats in nnlson 
witli the joys of &mUy Ufe."— f ^erA/t.; 

** The sentiments of the poet De Lamartine, and thbse of Werhli, the peasant's 
son, are in singular accordance. The former observes, in his Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, 'The harmony of a &mily is the second soul of humanity.' Modem 
legislators have too much forgotten this : they omit the family, the sole source of 
a pure and healthy population, the sanctuary of traditions and manners, in which 
all the social virtues acquire fresh vigour." — (ff^oodbridge,) 

How little is domestic happiness known or appreciated in Jamaica ! Here it is 
as notorious— as common, that many, very many, admit to their beds, ignorant 
women, whom they yet so despise, that they are ashamed to sit at meat with them. 
Whatsis — what must be — ^the consequence of this ? Neglect, in too many instances, 
of the offspring thus begotten ! The charming society of educated women forsaken 
for the filthy conversation of ungodly men ! The tea-pot dispensed widi for the 
pemidous rum bottle ! Intelligent, ennobling, instructive, oonversatioa neglected 
for the bacchanalian song and drunken revelry ! 

[y] 

fFoman's proper position, — " My observations only served to convmce me that, 
with women as well as with men, it was necessary to begin with a well-conducted 
education, to produce, in progress of lime, that domestic happiness, and that in- 
fluence upon the public prosperity, towards which aU my desire tended." — 
(Fellenberg,) 

Wherever the benign influence of the Gospel has penetrated, it has descended 
into families, and carried with it peace and happiness. Th^ female sex, which is 
degraded and maltreated in modern heathen nations, as it was among many of 
the ancient pagan nations, is elevated, wherever the Gospel has spread, to that 
rank in society to which it is so justly entitled ; and the civil, moral, and religions 
condition of women has been proportionably improved. Polygamy has been abo- 
lished, and divorce is permitted, not to gratify the levity, caprice, or profligacy of 
either party, (for in Rome, at leMt the women also had the power of divorce, where 
their licentiousness equalled that of the men,) but only in case of unfoithfiilness to 
the nuptial vow. It is true that, in certain countries of Europe, where the Chris- 
tian religion has been so far corrupted as to lose nearly ail its influence, illicit 
connexions may be formed, adulterous intrigues pursued, and even crimes agsunst 
nature perpetrated, with but little dishonor. But it is not so in Britidn, and other 
Protestant countries, where the Gospel has had a freer course ; for, though the 
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same disposUious are discovered in great numbers uf persons, yet the fear of the 
pablic frown holds most of them In awe. From the hweti degradation and op* 
presHottf the female hat been rained to respect, cultivation, and refinement — to a 
rank and influence in Society, which they possess only in Christian countries, 
where their interest and happiness are uniformly and properly consulted in every 
important concern in life. We have no public indecencies between the sexes— no law 
that requires prostitution. If any unnatural crimes be perpetrated, they are notcom- 
mooy much less are they tolerated by the laws, or countenanced by public opinion. 
On the contrary, the odium which follows such practices is sufficient to stamp the 
perpetrators of them with perpetual infomy in the land. Rapes, incests, and adul- 
teries, are not only punishable by law, but odious in the estimation of the public. 
No one can live in the known practice of fornication, lying, theft, fraud, or cruelty, 
and retain his character." (Would to God we could say as much for Jamaica.) 
"It cannot be pleaded in excuse with us, as it is in China or Hindostan, (and as 
the profligate Rousseau pleaded, when he sent his illegitimate oflbpring to the 
foundting hospital, that such things are the custom of the country" (Again we 
repeat, would to Godchildren were never despised and neglected by their fathers in 
Jamaica.) 

*' Further, the harshness of parental authority has been restrained. The barba* 
rous practice of exposing, or depriving of life, weak, deformed, or helpless, children , 
which was sanctioned by the laws of many states, has been abolished, and hospitals 
have been instituted for the preservation of deserted children; and what has been 
deemed a wise political expettient to rid the state of useless and troublesome mem- 
bers, is now justly considered and punished as the most atrocious of crimes ; and 
that uncontrolled power, which was possessed by fathers and husbands, and which 
rendered the condition of sons worse than that of slaves,* and exposed wives to the 
most cruel treatment,' has been annihilated by the gentle spirit of Christianity. 



* The cruelty of the Roman law, not conteDt with the destraction of infants, 
extended iu severity even to the adult. It considered children, not as pwKmt but as 
t/tttufs, as part of the furniture of the fiunily mansion, which the master of the family 
might remove, or sell, or destroy, like any other part of the furniture, at his discretion. 
In one respect, the condition of a son was worse than that of a slave. A slare 
could only be sold once, a son three times, and he might be impritoned, seourged^ 
ealed, or put to death, by the pater- familias, without appeal to any other tribunal. 
With respect to daughters, there was an act of power more exquisitely cruel, perhaps, 
than all the rest. The father could compel his married daughter to repudiate a 
husband whom she tenderly loved, and whom he himself had approved. 

* What was, if possible, still more preposterous and intolerable, the wile herself, 
though, perhaps, the mother of a numerous family, was subjected, no less than her 
childroi, to the paternal authority and domestic will of her husband. She was, in 
the eye of the law, considered as his daughter, and might be retained or dismissed at 
pleasure; and for certain crimes, some of them of a very trivial nature, might be put 
to death, 

CC 
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The ftystem of domestic slaveiy — which subjected the greater part of mankiod to 
the capridoas tyranny of a few free-born masters, who treated and valued them 
Bke beasts, while they were sometimes made the sacrifice of a yonthfiil frolic, and 
murdered in the streets and roads, by thousands, for amusement — ^is fully extin- 
guished ; and our own times have witnessed another triumph of Christian bene- 
volence, in the extirpation (at least in the British dominions) of the in&mons 
traffic in human beings i the success of which measure is to be ascribed principally 
to the influence of Christianity in directing public opiuion.'*— f7*. H, Home,) 

Slavery, the fruitful source of all the domestic irregularities tolerated, and there- 
fore openly practised, in Jamaica, now, thank Providence, no longer exists. And, 
what is more, we now profess to be a Christian community. Let us then act as 
Christians, and woman will soon be elevated to her proper position, and children 
will be dulg loved and cared for. 

L«] 

Drainage, Hi importance, — Our readers are referred to note under (y), chap. 4, 
for a description of its effects upon life. 

The economy of good roads, — ''The private roads which lead to every field on 
the farm have been formed on the most approved system, and are in excellent or- 
der ; and the pupih who have been employed at them understand that no portion 
of the form, or the capital employed, gives a better return than farm roads, judi- 
ciously laid out." — (Report on Agricultural Seminary, Templemoyle,J 

Would that a general belief of the truth of this existed in this country, respect- 
ing roads of greater consequence — the public roads. Our object in noticing road- 
making in the Pssay, was with a view of procuring, in time, men capable of con- 
tracting for alterations and repairs, who previously had acquired a practical 
knowledge of the science of road making. 

Would it be believed in England that a clergyman took three days to convey his 
wife and two small children thirty-two miles, although he drove strong horses and 
had a light vehicle, and that, when he did arrive at the end of his journey, both 
horses were exhausted, and one fell sick. We can vouch for the trath of this! 
Sixpences in taxes would save pounds in wear and tear ! 

Everything on a farm should be properly performed. — " Two farms may lie 
side by side ; the one may be ' run over ' by the hand of the cultivator. Here is a 
poor spot of mowing, and there a miserable looking corn field, and yonder a 
wretched fern pasture. It covers a great extent of territory, but no part of it is 
subdued or cultivated. The other farm has its fences in order, its mowing lots all 
side by side, and its fields, so far as any thing is done, perfectiy subdued. Every 
acre that claims to have been subdued will bear a certain, a definite, a fiill crop. 
Is there atiy doubt which of the two farms is more profitable, or which method of 
cultivation is the more wise ? " — (Todd,) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE CHARACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE MASTER DE- 
SCRIBED, AND THE ANNUAL AMOUNT REQUIRED, IN ORDER 
TO CARRY OUT A SYSTEM OF EDUCATION EFFICIENTLY, 
!.«., SO AS TO INFLUENCE THE ENTIRE POPULATION OF 
THE ISLAND. 

We have endeavoured^ in the foregoing chapters, to explain 
to our readers what we consider to be " The best mode of 
establishing and conducting Industrial Schools, adapted to 
the wants and circumstances of an agricultural population/' 
such as we have in this Island, L e., in so far as the system 
itself is concerned. Perhaps many of our readers have been 
disposed to question its practicability ; we do not mean 
as to the working of the system itself, but on the score 
of expense. We grant that the expense will be large ; but, 
we- beg our readers to bear in mind that, if we are to 
have schools at all, they must be efficient schools, or our 
labour will be in vain. " Whatever is worth doing, is worth 
doing well ;'' — this is a maxim we should bear in mind in all 
our transactions. We think we have shewn a real necessity 
for schools ; and if they are really needed, we cannot do 
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without school-rooms. As to any larger outlay on account of 
physical education^ we give it as our decided opinion^ no 
lasting expenditure, but rather an income, may be antici- 
pated. We say then, that, as regards our system, it is as 
practical (simply bearing in mind this outlay) as any can 
be ; and when the fact is taken into consideration, that 
moral culture will be much more easily and efficiently 
enforced by combining physical with intellectual training, (a) 
we see not why our system cannot be entertained, if any 
can. The sinews of war, whether it be of the sword of steely 
or of truth, must be forthcoming. In the next chapter we 
hope to be able to shew our readers that the means are to be 
had. At present we detain them to exhibit to their view the 
sums necessary ; beginning with the sum required, to enable 
us to procure efficient masters. ^ 

We must have, without doubt, suitable officers : we must 
have men who are both able and willing to carry out their 
instructions, not only in letter, but in spirit. The com- 
mandant of a body of troops, unless he be master of military 
tactics, and moreover, be of a disposition and character such 
as will command respect, ensure obedience, temper justice 
with mercy towards offenders, and cause a firm reliance on 
his judgment, discretion, and decision, will be likely to 
^' come off second best " on the field of battle. The same 
may emphatically be said of the schoolmaster. The com- 
mandant of troops must have an absolute sway; certainly 
by discipline, or he cannot be a real soldier — he ought also 
to sway the minds of his troops. The schoolmaster is on a 
par with him — ^he is absolute. As he sits at his desk, 
and looks around upon the school-room, he may exclaim 
with Selkirk, 

" I am monarch of all I survey ;" 

I am the only being within these walls having independent 
power ; 1 can act as I choose ; my government is despotic. 
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'^ The government of a school is necessarily arbitrary 
in its character: it must be power, exercised by the will 
of one man, according to circumstances of which he alone 
is the judge. Now, there are two ways, and but two ways, 
of obtaining power of this description : one is by force, the 
other by influence. Both are necessary in their places, 
according to the age and character of those who are the 
subjects of discipline ; but both are not equally suitable 
for the school. An infant cannot be reasoned with; and 
therefore Locke was right in commending the mother who 
whipped her baby eight times before she subdued it; for, 
had she stopped at the seventh act of correction, her 
daughter would have been ruined. But a child of eight 
or ten years of age is a reasonable being ; and, therefore, 
Dr. Johnson was wrong in aiguing in defence of Hastie, that 
school-boys ^ can be governed only by fear ; that no stated 
rules can ascertain the degrees of scholastic, more than 
military, punishment ; but it must be enforced till it over- 
powers temptation, till stubbornness becomes flexible, and 
perverseness regular.' Lord Mansfield, in his judgment 
on the same case, which he pronounced in the House of 
Lords, shewed himself both a wiser and a better man, when 
he exclaimed, ^ My Lords, severity is not the way to govern 
either boys or men.' '' 

We have given the above passage, not that we altogether 
assent to it, but to shew that a master is absolute. We 
incline to the belief that, in many instances, severity is 
absolutely necessary in order to govern. It is quite true 
that a boy of eight or ten years of age is a reasonable being, 
and therefore reason should first be spoken to; but it is 
equally true, that stubbornness often usurps the sway ; and 
in every such case, the feelings must be spoken to. The 
judicious use of a good supple cane sometimes works won- 
ders ; but Uien the master must evince by his manner that 
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neccMsUy, and not pa$$ion, makes his arm heavy. This 
proves to us, however, that the master must be no ordinary 
man. He must, to be really successful, be a man of piety, 
zeal, intelligence, perseverance, ability ; must possess a dis- 
position, in which kindness and firmness are sweetly blended 
— a character, over which mercy and justice hold an equal 
sceptre ; and, moreover, he must really love his profession. 
Without such a master, the school — ^whatever may be the 
system, whatever the rank of the scholars — will not answer 
in full the purpose for which a school should be esta- 
blished. 0) Despotism is only good in the hands of a bene- 
volent and wise man. We should suffer no inconvenience in 
the political world from monarchs, even were they absolute, 
if truth, justice, and mercy, always held rule in their breasts ; 
indeed, we question if it would not be the best of all kinds of 
governments. 

We say then, distinctly, that, although we think our own 
system good — perhaps with a smile it will be observed, what 
parent does not think his own child the prettiest and best in 
the world ? — we say distinctly, we must have sidtable mas- 
ters. Are we told, they are not to be found ? Is it stated, — 
the office of schoolmaster is seldom sought, except by such 
as have been unfortunate in life; or, what is worse, such 
as have failed in their previous undertakings for want of 
ability or perseverance — consequently, whose minds have 
been soured by disappointment — whose hearts have been 
lacerated and made sick by hope deferred ; or, what, is the 
worst, by such poor creatures as hope to procure an easier 
livelihood, or to better their circumstances, by the change ? (/) 
We acknowledge the truth of all this, and hope our readers 
universally do so also ; for, as we can account for the 
fact, we hope to be able to suggest a remedy. — ^The unknown 
disease is the one most likely to terminate unfavouraUy, but 
a known disease leads the practitioner to known and tested 
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remedies ; and even should the disease be new, or one which 
has been neglected through carelessness, still, if it can be 
probed and examined, and its symptoms ascertained and 
defined, remedies are Hkely to be found. The cause of 
the difficulty mentioned we believe to be this. The office of 
schoolmaster is not an honourable one^ nor does it affi)rd 
a competency ; consequently, men of honour and integrity, 
intellectual power, and moral worth, turn their attention 
to other pursuits in which both are within their reach. No 
difficulty, no hardship, no privation, will so far prevail 
as to deter men from even volunteering to perform the duties 
of other professions. Is it, then, that a schoolmaster's duty 
is still more severe ? is success in the undertaking less cer- 
tain ? By no means. The duties are onerous — ^are weari- 
some ; but there are many counter-balancing pleasures ; and 
he has a certain prospect of success if he rightly perform his 
duty. It is a truth founded upon human nature, that if 
he ^^ train up a child in the way he should go, when he 
is old he will not depart from it.'' Men of mind, of probity, 
of honourable feelings, of refinement, do not come forward 
and offisr themselves as agents to perform this great, this 
necessary, this noble work, for the very weighty reasons 
given above ; dishonour and comparative indigence — ^two evils, 
much dreaded in the world, would meet them at every turn ; 
therefore, they choose other more honourable, and more pro- 
fitable, spheres of labour. To our mind, nothing can more 
clearly indicate the culpable indifference towards the duty of 
providing suitable education for our youth than the dis- 
repute in which the office of schoolmaster is held. Our 
clergy, our custom-house officers, our police officers, our 
immigration agents, even our gaol keepers, have a suitable 
provision, and an honourable rank in society ; but our public 
schoolmasters — how are they treated ? The government 
neglect them — ^the public disrespect them. Is the question 
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bandied about a circle respecting an unfortunate stranger 
present — Who is he ? what is he ? Mr. So and So. Oh ! he 
is only a schoolmaster. And yet this same despised and 
neglected individual is engaged actually in one of the most 
honourable and praiseworthy pursuits known. In the per- 
formance of his duty he has to toil hard — ^has his mind kept 
in constant exercise — ^has his feelings deeply wrought upon 
— ^has his patience taxed — has his perseverance tested — and 
yet cannot obtain a suitable niche in the scale of society, 
or pay such as will enable him to keep up a respectable 
establishment and appearance. (^) Who, under such circum- 
stances, would become schoolmasters, if they could avoid it ? 
or who, having become such, would continue to toil on 
in such a degrading position, when other, and brighter pros- 
pects open before them ? O, let us rid ourselves of this 
disgrace! O, let us proceed forthwith to "give honour'^ 
to a profession to which it is so justly " due !'' — and sure are 
we schoolmasters, having all the qualifications needed, will 
readily be found. 

Lately, we have met with the following, which, as in 
our opinion it corroborates all we have advanced on the 
point, we insert here. — 

" It is mortifying to think that, amid all the diversified 
enterprises of Christian benevolence, no combined efibrt 
should yet be made to develop and secure the vast amount 
of moral and spiritual energy which is now every day 
trodden down in our elementary schools by the foot lof 
ignorance ; or, which is worse, perverted by a wicked inge- 
nuity to bad purposes ; that a field, which (not less for 
its extent, than for the abundant harvest which it promises 
to the cultivator) claims to rank second in importance to 
none beside, should, as if by common consent, remain 
unoccupied, or be abandoned to the blunders of the empiric. 
When this crying evil shall be remedied, and not before, 
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will faithful and well-instructed teachers be either diligently 
sought for, or justly remunerated. Happy indeed should 
I be, if anything I could say or do might tend to promote 
the comfort, or enhance in public estimation the value, of 
a class of men whose services are yet but little understood, 
and whose thankless and ill-paid oflSce is a standing and 
bitter satire upon an age, in many other respects justly 
termed liberal and enUghtened."* 

We well know the truth of the above — ^for we have felt it : 
this is not the first time we have reasoned on the subject. 
We well remember the time when we were required to 
bear the burden, unaided, of school-keeping, in this relaxing 
climate — duties alone which called for all the energy of a 
constitution fresh from Europe — and had besides to exercise 
all the functions of a minister, except the administration 
of the sacrament, which, previous to the ^^ laying on of 
hands," we could not do ; when, feeling our degraded 
position, and urging for an increase of salary, and pointing 
out the anomaly, that the mere '^ laying on of hands," which 
conveyed no new mental powers, no new bodily strength, 
no clearer moral perceptions, no juster religious feeUngs, 
no greater practical experience, should, even with a society 
of pious men, clubbed together for the promotion of the 
gospel, and anxious to do their duty, so far prevail, as to lead 
them to make a marked distinction, not only in the salary of 
the ordained, and un-ordained, agent, but even in the allow- 
ance to wife and child. Thus, then, not the duties per- 
formed, but the mere rank of the individual, in the ideas of 
the community, swayed the minds of even good men. When 
we pointed out the duties we performed, and proved them 
equally, if not more, onerous than those of those agents of 
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the Society who were one step above us^ and contrasted the 
remuneration^ we were told, ^' The office of minister is more 
respectable than that of catechist, and therefore the difference 
must be kept up." Why, we ask, more respectable ? Why 
should greater honour attend the pulpit than the school- 
room? Why should the man, whose duty it is to attend 
to men, whose work is to try to bend the sti£^ long standing, 
tree, be more honourably received, be more liberally paid, 
than he who has to unbend his mind, and instruct youth — 
whose work is to bend the sapling, not yet stiffened by age, 
not yet firmly rooted by prejudice, so as to make it of 
use and ornament, and thus promote virtue, honour^ and 
integrity, in the tender mind — ^in fact, be the forerunneTy 
the pioneer, the founder, of usefulness and piety ? Why, we 
cannot tell. The work is of equal magnitude ; the responsi- 
bility, both in the sight of God and man, is equal. The 
lambs even need more care, more watchfulness, a closer 
attention, a longer and more constant attendance, than full- 
grown sheep; and the command given by the Great Shep- 
herd, ^^Feed my lambs,^' is as binding as the command, 
"Feed my sheep." Why, then, should the shepherd of 
the tender lambs be despised, neglected, ill-paid — when the 
shepherd of the sheep is honoured, respected, and well-paid? 
For no other reason than that education in early life, the 
time when there is the greatest prospect of success, is not 
properly attended to — is not sufficiently investigated. 
this " standing /^ this ^^ bitter, ^^ satire! Would that our 
feeble effort- might tend to arouse our countrymen from their 
lethargy — their culpable neglect ! We would iterate^ and 
reiterate, the fact, that the responsible office of schoolmaster 
is a thankless and ill-paid one, till we could bring every man 
to examine his feelings, and ascertain if, in this matter, he 
has not hitherto been guilty — and thus arouse him to his 
duty. To such of our readers as have any clear perceptions. 
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any feelings of honour^ any desire to perform their duty^ 
we feel we have said enough to be able at length to lay 
before them the estimate of the cost of our system^ without 
causing either astonishment or despair. 

First| then, let us speak of the provision necessary for the 
elementary schoolmaster. We have already recommended 
that one-third of the produce of the garden should be his 
perquisite. In addition to this he must have a comfortable 
residence, and sufficient land to run a horse, and small stock, 
provided. Not to go beyond the means likely to be realized, 
but still to provide a comfortable maintenance, we think that 
if JBIOO per annum be given as a salary, that a comfortable 
provision would be made— a provision which would produce 
a competition for the office, and thus a suitable master be 
obtained. Here, then, at once would be an outlay of 
£25,000 per annum, (s) 

In addition to this sum we require £5000 in order to train 
efficient teachers, nis we would do by engaging for every 
elementary school an assistant, who should serve at least 
three years as such; with a salary of jC15 the first year, 
£20 the second year, and £25 the third year ; when he 
should be considered qualified to take charge oif a school. 
We propose that he should pass an examination at the end 
of each year. Perhaps the rector, curates, and a few other 
gentlemen belonging to the parish in which the school may 
be, will gratuitously undertake these examinations ; and 
further, probably the rector and curates would willingly 
instruct youths so situated at stated times. Unless then, 
at the end of the first year, the youth passed a creditable 
examination, he should receive no advance, and he should be 
made to serve in a subordinate capacity a year longer; 
in this way we make no doubt the youths, who choose 
the office of schoolmaster, will be very diligent while assis- 
tants, and will thus eventually become the best of masters. 
We are aware that a training institution would cost less than 
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this plan, but then the effidency of the elementary schools 
would be greatly impaired ; therefore, on this ground alone, 
we are prepared to recommend this outlay ; but, on the score 
of future usefulness, we think our plan has a decided advan- 
tage. The schoolmaster wiU thus, and thus alone, have 
served, as it were, a regular apprenticeship to his profession ; 
and this appears to us to be the most effectual means we can 
adopt to ensure after-usefulness. (2;) 

The provision for the 15 superior schools, we suggest, 
should be as follows. For each male school we wotdd have 
two masters, who should receive, in addition to a suitable 
provision of room and pasture, and, between them, one 
fourth of the profits of the farm, £300 per annum as a 
salary; £200 of which should go to the principal, and J£100 
to his assistant. We must also have a matron, with a salary 
of £40 ; also a medical attendant — let us suppose he will 
attend for four shillings a head: thus his salary also will 
be £40. 

For each female school, we should suppose £200 as sala- 
ries, in addition to suitable rooms and one fourth of the 
profits of industry, would be ample. A matron, in this 
instance, will not be required ; but the doctor will — ^therefore 
the £40 for him must be calculated. These superior 
schools, then, wiU thus cost yearly — i. c, supposing the 
youths support themselves by their industry — ^which they 
should do, and more — ^after the deductions spoken of 
above, — 

10 Boys* schools: — 

Masters' salaries 3000 

Matrons' ditto 400 

Doctors' ditto 400 

5 Girls' schools : — 

Mistresses' salaries 1000 

Doctors' ditto 200 

£5000 (ij) 
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The whole, summed up, will stand thus : — 

250 masters for elementary schools, at £100 per 

annum 25000 

250 assistants, at £20 5000 

10 principals for superior boys' schools, at 

£200 2000 

10 assistants, at £100 1000 

10 matrons, at £40 . . 400 

10 doctors, at £40 400 

5 mistresses, and as many assistants^ for supe- 
rior girls' schools, at £200 1000 

5 doctors, at £40 200 



£35000 

Thirty-five thousand pounds for an efficient system for the 
whole Island: and surely, if we are obliged to spend the 
enormous yearly sum of £135,000, or nearly four times the 
amount stated above, for '^punishing men after they have 
become vile and vicious/'* we ought not to draw back in 
this noble work of educating our youth efficiently, when we 
perceive that it can be effectually performed for so moderate 
a sum. ^^ Prevention is better than a cure" we all readily 
acknowledge. In the case before us — ^knowing, as we do, 
from bitter^ bitter experience, that the punishment of crime 
does not in general reform the culprit — ** prevention '' pre- 
sents itself as the most rational and safe course to be 
adopted, even viewing the case simply as a political one; 
but O! how much more important does the case appear, 
when the eternal destiny of good and bad men are fully 
contrasted ! when we bring into our view — blessing or 
cursing — ^happiness or misery — heaven or hell ! Even could 
we hope to establish a system of punishments which would 
reform the guilty — ^yet, even then, to prevent crime would 
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be fiur better than to call in the aid of stem^ rigorous, justice, 
to punish ^ our own brethren in the flesh/' Let us then 
prevent, if possible, the commission of eviL Both philan- 
thropy and relig^n should urge us to do so. 

It was intended that this chapter should end here ; but, 
almost at the moment of sending in our Essay, a most 
important passage in the charge of an eminent law func- 
tionary of England met our eye : we allude to the chai^ to 
the grand jury, at the Elssex assizes, by Lord Chief .Justice 
Denman. ^ I cannot but think,'' he observed, ^ that a fnuch 
higher duty than that of infiicting punishment upon crimes 
rests tyMMi all concerned in the administration of justice, and 
that we ought to look rather to the prevention of crime, and 
the salvation of those unhappy individuals, before they have 
fidlen to that dreadful state of degradation calculated to lead 
to crime. I allude now to the general education of the 
people ; and, although we have to lament that the well- 
intentioned efforts which have been made by the government 
have not been crowned with success, I think we must still 
look for the time when the public institutions of the country 
shall provide a good moral and religious education for our 
increasing population." 

Ere we read this, we feared our feeble effort would be 
disregarded ; but now we have full confidence. Lord 
Denman is our countryman; and, from his high official 
situation, knows but too well the real state of things, and 
as clearly knows what is necessary. Now then, we say, 
listen to his lordship all ye who are ^'concerned in the 
administration of justice ;" learn to temper mercy and judg- 
ment together, and then you will readily come forward and 
do all, and more — ^much more — than we have advised ! 
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NOTES TO CHAPTEB VIII. 
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Theorjf and practice should alwaps be combined^, — '* Inttnictiou should be 
followed by action, as closely as the lightning by the thunder; and the life should 
be in complete harmony with the studies ; they should be encouraged and assisted 
to pat in execution any plan of ezperimeuts which their studies have suggested, 
and will thus gain more than by any direct expUination. Jt is in this mode oniif 
that we can hope to prevent that lamentable contrast so often visible between the 
opinions and actions of men, and which is frequently caused by the entire separa- 
tion of theory and practice, to which their early education has accustomed 
i:ti^m:'—CFeUenberg.) 

Qualijications of a good Schoolmaster,— -** A good schoolmaster ought to be 
a man who knows much more than he is called upon to teach, that he may teadi 
with intelligence and with taste ; who is to five in an humble sphere, and yet to 
have a noble and elevated mind, that he may preserve that dignity of sentUnentaad 
of deportment without which he will never obtain the respect and confidence of 
femilies ; who possesses a rare gentieness and firmness ; for, inferior though be be 
in station to many individuals in the parish, he ought to be the obsequious servant 
of none : a man not ignorant of his rights, but thinking much more of his dnttet % 
showing to all a good example, and serving to all as a counsellor; not ghren to 
change bis condition, but satisfied with his situation, because it gives blm the 
power of doing good ; and who has made up his mind to live and to die In tiie 
senice of primary instruction, winch to him is the senioe of QoA and his feUoir* 
creatures. To rear nuisters approadiing to sudi a model is a dlfllealt task ; and 
yet we must soooeed in i^ or else we have done nothing Un elemcntaiy bistrve* 
tion." — (M. Guizotg Premier of France.) 

<< As is the teacher, such is the school"— ^((^^rmaji amd BustUm aaUm,) 

[y] 

SehoolMia^ers as then are— their moiioes and eharaeter^-^^ Experienee of Ae 
motives by which tiie dass of sdiMrfmasterSy now plying tiirfr tnde in llrfs eowtry, 
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are commonly actuated, is a graver soarce of want of confidence in their ability 
to engage in this laboor than the absence of skill in thdr profesaon. A great 
nomber of them undertake these duties, either because they are incapadtated by 
age or infirmity for any other, or because tiiey have fiiiled in all other attempts to 
procure a livelihood ; or, because, in the absence of well-qnalified competitors, the 
least amount of exertion and talent enables the most indolent schoolmasters to 
present average claims on public confidence and support. Rare indeed are the 
nramplfs in whidi skill and principle are combined in the agents employed in this 
most important sphere of national self-government. Other men will not enable 
you to restore the children of vagabonds and criminals to society, pui^ged of the 
taint of thdr parents' vices, and prepared to perform their duties as useful dtizens 
in a humble sphere." — (Report on Training School at Batteraea,) 



Schoolmasters must be well paid. — " If a teacher be really effident, every exer- 
tion should be made to remunerate him properly. The highest interests of the 
community demand that a much abler and better -Instructed class of men should 
devote themsdves to elementary instruction, than are at present engaged in that 
department of labour ; but, this can never be accomplished, so long as the remu- 
neration attached to the office is inferior to that whidi is obtdned by intdligent 
mechanics." — (Thorn.) 

'* I cannot dose this report without expressing my most cordial sympathy with 
the teacherm exposed as they are to so many discomforts, and subjected to so 
numerous and pdnfnl discouragements, and firom agdn urging, as a subject espe^ 
eiallg worthjf of consideration, the propriety of increasing the salaries, and 
thereby raising the status of these most usefol, most excellent — ^in many cases 
highly educated, in all cases most miserably remunerated — men" — (Gibson on 
Scotch Schools,) 
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*'The governors, knowing that (he excellence of every school depends upon the 
character and ability of the teacher, and aware that, without sufficient pecuniary 
inducement, men possesdng the requisite amount of attainment and experience 
would not offer themsdves as candidates for the situations, fixed the salaries of 
the masters of the juvenile schools at £140 per annum."— (rfdM)f»'« Report on 
HerioVs Hospital School,) 

Had it not been from a fear of jeopardidug our scheme, we should certainly 
have recommended that a salary of £150 should be given to our elementary school- 
masters. We really think the schoolmaster's salary ought not to be smaller than 
the overseer's. The office of schoolmaster demands much larger mental qualifica- 
tions. However, we must not think of running before we walk : if we can but see 
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schoob establbhed, and salaries offered such as we have stated^ much good will 
result. 

[t] 

apprentice teachers. — "The first requisite to the efficient conduct of these 
schools being secured, by the appointment of good teachers, the governors, having 
found it necessary to admit to each of these schools 300 children, and convinced 
that the usual machinery of the monitorial system was inadequate to maintain the 
schools in the order and condition at which they aimed, supplied each teacher 
with /our young assistants, under the name of apprentice teadiers. These 
assistants were, at first, chosen from among the monitors and advanced pupils in 
our previously existing, well conducted, primary schools ; and were selected on ac- 
count of the profidency which they had made in their own studies, and particularly 
the promise they gave of becoming good teachers, by the skill in the management 
c^ children, and the aptitude in teaching them, which they had manifested in the 
capacity of monitors. These apprentices are now, for the most part, chosen from 
among those boys, educated in the hospital, who have given indications of talents 
likely to fit them to become able instructors. These lads receive, in the hospital, 
a good English, commercial, mathematical, and classical education. They are 
bound to act in the capacity of apprentice teachers for three years. During tile 
first year the apprentice teacher receives 3#. 6</. per week, during the second 4t. 6d,, 
during the third 6t. Those of them who are selected from among the boys 
educated in the hospital are bound for five years, and receive, in addition to their 
weekly pay, the sum of £10 annually ."~f(?id#0n.J 

Cost of boardhtg'ichooli, — "There are forty-four public establishments in the 
city of Dnbtin for the education of the lower classes, in which upwards of 4200 
children are lodged, maintained, clothed, and educated, at an annual expense of 
£70,000." — (Fourteenth Report of Commissioners for enquiring into the state of 
alt Schools, on public or charitable foundations, in Ireland,) 

We propose to acoompUsh as much for 3000 youths for £5000, by the introduction 
of agricultural pursuits. And if, as we auticipate, a surplus of produce should lie 
raised at, eventually, a less cost. 

In the blue coat hospital school each boy costs £24 per annum. — (Vide same 
. Report,) In our superior schools the cost will be only £1 : 13 : 4 for each youth ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE MEANS BY WHICH IBE SUM NECESSARY TO CARRY OUT 

THE SCHEME MAY BE RAISED. 

In the last chapter we pointed out, among other things, 
the annual expense of our system, if fully and legitimately 
carried into execution. The cost, we acknowledge, is large — 
but we contend that the means ought to be found ; and we 
persuade ourself that, if only we can prevail on our country- 
men to arouse themselves from their culpable lethargy, they 
wiU not be long in discovering, that ''where there is a 
will there is a way.'' The timid, by their vacillating and 
diffident conduct, often make for themselves the impossi- 
bility they dread ; while the bold, by their undaunted bearing 
and persevering energy, succeed in more difficult, and greater, 
undertakings. Let us then be bold ! Let us be confident ! 
Let us not shrink, at least from the attempt to do our 
duty ! Let the beginning be made — and let that beginning 
be a good one — and then there will be a likelihood of 
success; for ''with a good beginning the work is already 
half done." Let us but do our duty collectively, and indivi* 
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dually, and the means will be forthcoming ! Bear with us, 
then, while we expound that duty. 

Man is altogether a social being ; consequently, his well- 
being as much depends upon general, as particular, govern- 
ment. There must be communities as well as families ; and 
for each of these divisions there must be a head. The 
government of a country may be considered, then, as the 
general parent — the head of a family as the particular one ; 
and be it borne in mind, the general parent is as responsible 
for the well-being of each individual, as the head of a &mily 
is for his dependents. It is an aggregate of individuals 
which forms a community, and over each individual the 
general government is bound to watch throughout life — 
which is not the case with the head of a family ; for 
frequently the father sees his child independent of him in 
the world — ^but this child never was, and never will be, 
independent of the government of the community of which 
he continues a member. Again, if a parent injure a child, or 
a master a dependent, it is the general government which 
must decide the matter ; and if a child or a dependent rebel, 
it is the general law of the country which is called in to 
punish. If, then, the actions of each individual member 
of a community are taken cognizance of, and each offence 
against society proved against him, followed by punishment, 
ought not that parent whose vigilant eye is over him to 
do his best to implant proper feelings, and to set before 
him motives to restrain from vicious conduct, ere he can 
jueily proceed to punish ? Will, then, the government 
rightly and truly perform its duty, if education be not made 
a national undertaking? We make bold to affirm, then, 
that unless government aid largely in this great cause, only a 
partial, a one-sided, a deficient, duty will be performed. 

''No one would be so foolish as to go into his field, 
expecting to reap where he had not sown, to gather where 
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he had not planted. But this expectation, how unreason- 
able soever it may be, is often formed on a field of mental 
and moral cultivation. The government of a country is ou- 
Mtere — reaping where it has not sown, and gathering where it 
has not strawed— if it demand order, and do not 9uppkf 
instruction. No government can ^ execute justice/ if it do 
not also ' maintain truth ;^ for it is mantfeet injustice to 
punish the crimes of those subjects, am<mgst whom it has 
not taken means to impart the knowledge, or propagate the 
principles, which would teach men what they ought to 
do. A master or a father would deserve the same character, 
if he exacted domestic order, but neglected to impart such 
domestic instruction as might lead his children and servants, 
to the avoidance of what is plainly wrong and the pursuit of 
that which is good, righteous, and true.''* 

Has not our government, then, up to this moment, acted 
austerely ? And will it not continue to act austerely, if it 
refuse in future to '^ supply instruction?" It was but a 
comparatively recent act which raised the yearly expenditure, 
for teaching the avoidance of crime by the inculcation of 
truth, to about 20,000 per annum — ^but for how long a time 
has the expenditure for the punishment of crime been nearly 
seven times that amount ? 

The following, taken from the ^* Manchester Gtuirdian/^ 
and headed '* Education and Crime," seems to condemn even 
favoured England. 

''The calendar for the present Salford sessions contains 
the names of fifty-six prisoners, charged with felony: of 
whom twenty-three can neither read nor write ; twenty-^six 
can read, or read and write, imperfectiy ; five can read and 
write well ; and the degree of instruction of the other two is 
not stated." 

• Ffoet. 
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Would Jamaica prisoners bear a comparison with the Sal- 
ford prisoners without darkening the picture ? If, then, the 
ESnglish government is guilty, so undoubtedly is the Jamaica 
government; and unless a change, a speedy change, take 
place, AUSTERE may be written in legible characters upon 
the senate-house, and the byword in the mouths of the com* 
munity may justly be — ^the government is AUSTERE. 

We boldly declare, then, that we do nothing more than 
lurge the performance of a primary, and therefore an impera* 
tive, duty, in calling upon the general parent of this commu* 
nily to make a wise and liberal provision for education. 
When duty calls, will it not obey? 

Perhaps it will be said by some of our readers, " Good V' — 
it is undoubtedly the duty of government to ^^ maintain 
truth ^; there should then be a provision made for the 
inculcation of right principles into the youthful mind ; and 
thus they would dismiss the subject; persuading themselves 
that, as they would not refuse to pay their share of a 
rate levied upon the country for this great purpose, should 
government decide in our favour, that they are exempt fronpi 
present responsibility. We, however, will not — cannot — 
allow them thus to judge erroneously of their real position ; 
will not — cannot — Cleave them thus to excuse themselves. 
We tell them, plainly and distinctly, the matter is their own. 
In the instance before us, the people are the government. 
Is there not a jealousy manifested by Britons respecting 
^ money-bills,^^ which would rouse their ire from one end of 
the empire to the other, if the control of money matters were 
at all infringed upon by either the first or second branch of 
the executive ? We then owe a duty to the community, of 
which we are members, which we must either pay, or incur 
the penalty due to neglect. Each, in this instance, is his 
'^brother's keeper." The individuals who have the imme- 
diate power to give life to our system are only our represen- 
tatives. Whatever, then, be their private wishes or opinions, 
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they cannot withstand our desires. They may, so long 
as we continue indifferent, be careless about the matter; 
but, if we do but raise our voice, if we do but cry aloud, and 
cease not, our senators will hear us — ^will obey us. Let us, 
then, be up and doing! Let us blot the foul stain of 
austerity from our character I Countrymen, up — speak — 
speak long — speak loud — speak perseveringly : and victory 
—certain, assured victory — will crown your efibrt ! In this 
instance, your energies being enlisted on the side of virtue, 
philanthropy, religion, emphatically will it prove true — ^^ vos 
populi vox Dei.'' 

But wiU our countrymen hear our bidding? Will they 
learn their duty ? What is of more consequence, will they 
do their duty? Many, very many, we fear, wiQ not. Sel- 
fishness, with them, will triumph over eveiy better feeling. 
The momentary influence which a plain statement of facts 
may produce will do no more than cause an evanescent 
impulse for good. This over, they will return to their 
former way of thinking. We fear we speak truth respecting 
too many; for man, in his natural state, is superlatively 
selfish : his heart is continually going after his covetousness. 
Our fears, we grieve to confess, are vivid, that our senators, 
some of them, will act thus. We say our fears are vivid, for 
we have a distinct remembrance of what transpired in King- 
ston in January last. We allude to the presentment of the 
grand jury for the county of Surry : of that jury, D. Hart, 
Esq., a senator, the member for Manchester, was chairman. 
Here, then, stood forth a representative of the people, and 
he, too, associated with men of influence and wealth, and put 
a veto upon every efibrt to extend the means of instructicm. 
Let us recall this speech. — 

'' In seeking to discover the causes of the progressive 
demoralization of a large portion of our population, we are 
led to the following conclusion : — 
'' That the means of religious and moral instruction are by 
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no means wanting, or insufficient^ for the actual popalation of 
the country. That there is, by consequence, spmething 
deficient in the system of teaching. 

'^ It would be manifestly incongruous in a grand jury, 
composed of persons of different creeds, to express any 
sentiment involving particular religious opinions ; but it may 
consistently be allowed them to state their impression, that 
the religious instruction which the lower classes chiefly 
receive consists, principally, in the enunciation of speculative 
doctrines, and that the practice of moral virtue is not suffid- 
ently enforced." 

In addition to what we have already said as to the 
necessity for a more extended education, and to which 
our readers are referred, we merely observe, that our bishop 
speaks very differently. He tells us that there is a cry for 
churches and school-houses from every part of the Island, 
Is not this a sufficient refutation ? Would a cry be raised 
did there not a necessity exist ? We must confess that the 
statement made by the grand jury is a very serious one, and 
one likely to do harm; we therefore feel called upon to 
speak rather largely our views on a point of importance. 

We agree to a certain extent with the grand jury, »• e., we 
freely admit that less good has resulted than might have 
been expected from the means we have had in operation; 
but we deny that the reason given for this want of success is 
the right one. We say distinctly, it is not because the 
practice of moral duty is not sufficiently enforced either 
in our churches or schools, but because the practice of moral 
duty is not sufficiently regarded by the upper classes of 
society ; and thus, wealth, influence, and power, all go 
to counteract the effect produced by moral and religious 
training. We take, we are aware, a bold position; but we 
maintain it fearlessly. 
The summary of the moral code, which was delivered 
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to mm by Jehovah himsdf, amidst thunderings and lighten- 
iqga, and the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud, is admitted 
to be alike binding on Jews and Christians. Now^ confining 
our attention to the Elstablished Church — and the grand jury, 
in their public capaci^, ought not to have travelled further, 
seeing they withhold from other churches the public money, 
therefore the agents employed to inculcate truth are of 
*the Established Church alone — did, we ask, that influential 
body of men deal honestly and fairly ? In the church, not a 
Sabbath passes in which her ministers do not bring this 
moral code prominently before their hearers : and no part of 
the appropriate church service is more solemn or impressive 
than the part to which we allude. In the few schools 
she has, the same is taught and explained. The charge, 
then, as made against the Established Church, is totally 
unfounded. Callous must be the heart of that minister who 
can stand and deliver these commandments with that autho- 
ritative tone in which commands should be spoken, without 
fiseling his peculiar position, and the -awful responsibilitj 
of those who answer at the end of each commandment, 
^' Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law i^ and lastly, '' Write all these Thy laws in our 
hearts, we beseech Thee, O Lord.'' In a former page we 
stated that . education, as taught by example, is of vast 
import. It is, in fact, of Jirsi consequence. When the 
peasant, then, hears the solemn command, ^'Thou shalt not 
steal,** does he at once see the heinousness of his sin, and 
resolve to '^ steal no more"? No. And why? Because 
his mind reverts to the seventh command, the one just 
before uttered, — ^' Thou shalt not commit adultery,*' and he 
has sense enough to see that his superiors shamefully dis- 
regard this law. He has, then, an excuse for his sin : for 
those who know better than himself set him a bad example. 
Or, suppose the peasant's besetting sin is a breach of the 
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ninth commandments does he not again look for an excuse? 
He docs. And will he find it ? We refer our readers to the 
fourth commandment, and ask them if his superiors are 
not again guilty. Men are as much forbidden to break the 
Sabbath, as they are to bear false witness. But by whom is 
the Sabbath kept ? The Sabbath day, whether the one 
allowed by Jews or Christians, is every seventh day. The 
Je'ws affirm that Saturday is their Sabbath. Do they keep 
it ? If they do, not one of their places of business is to be 
found open on that day — no worldly pursuits or engage- 
ments are entered upon. Let the occult faculty of our 
readers determine if the Jewish Sabbath is kept by Jews. 
And are Christians better? Their shops, indeed, are closed 
— ^their fields are, indeed, deserted; but, in too many in- 
stance^, the cessation firom labour is compulsory; and, not 
being able to break the Sabbath thus, they will yet do it by 
their parties of pleasure, and by making the Sabbath the 
prescribed day for travelling. We might compare the tenth 
or sixth command on the one hand with the third on 
the other, and with the same result. Indeed, so wantonly is 
this law broken, that frequently the oath escapes unnoticed 
by the speaker. How, then, can we expect teaching or 
preaching to have due effect on the peasant, when those who 
are better taught so shamelessly and openly contemn the 
laws of their Maker ? We say, then, to the Grand Jury 
of Kingston, and indeed to all our men of influence, — 
Behold, we pray you, the beam in your own eye, and^luck 
it out : ** Repent, and turn yourselves firom all your trans* 
gressions, so iniquity shall not be your ruin ;'' and thus, too, 
prevent the awful consequences which otherwise will happen 
to those who look up to you for an example. Pursue your 
present course, and you and they will be dragged to one 
common ruin — ^the "abyss of woe." But let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and 
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let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him ; and to our Ood^ for he will abundantly pardon* Thus 
will you^find personal happiness, and your example will 
be a light to lead those beneath you into the way of peace. 

There are, however, on the other hand, instances in which 
the seed will fall upon good ground. To such of our readers 
we now address ourself. Be you, at least, up and doing. 
The cause in which we enlist you is a righteous one. Do 
your duty, and then — and only then — you will be . safe. 
And even should you meet with frowns and persecutions, 
still press onward. Although you may call forth the ire 
of your irreligious countrymen, bear in mind that ^' the 
servant is not greater than his Lord.'' A greater, a holier, 
a better, than you was despised and cruelly treated : He 
spake as never man spake^ He laboured more intensely 
and perseveringly than any other, and all for the good of 
men ; and yet opposition, ridicule, frowns, persecutions, met 
him at every turn : but God brought good out of evil. He 
that was despised and rejected of men became, by that very 
rejection, the Saviour of the world — without shedding of 
blood there was to be no remission of sin. He was then 
condemned to suffer an ignominious death — He was lifted 
up, and thus became a light to lighten the Gentiles, who, up 
to this time, had been sitting in darkness and the shadow of 
death. By his crucifixion life and immortality were brought 
to light. Then shrink not from a positive duty because 
of men's words, or even of their actions. The great God of 
Heaven, if you will put your trust in Him, will make the 
wrath of man — should you call it forth — to praise Him : 
the remainder he will restrain. Take Wilberforce for your 
example ; and further, let your motto be — what by his 
conduct he proved to be his — " omnia perseverantia vincit.*' 
If you will but trace the actions of this great man 
throughout all his arduous struggle to strike off the chains 
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of the slave^ sure are we you will see sufficient to urge 
you forward — see enough to make you thank God, and take 
courage. With that mighty weapon, truth, he gradually won 
hi3 way to the hearts of his countrymen ; till at length, as a 
strong giant, they arose, and with a voice irresistible pn>- 
cbumed, — '" The slave shall be free/^ Do you but act with 
the like energy, the Uke prudence, and the time will come 
when your countrymen, from Morant Point to NegriU, will 
arise and shout, — ^^ The ignorant shall be taught/' 

We have now to speak to you as parents. There exists, 
doubtless, a relation between parents and children, which 
points out to us the proper position of each, and, by conse- 
quence, their respective duties. Parents, then, are bound by 
the strong tie of nature to care for their offspring. They are 
entrusted by providence with great power and influence. 
We wish to be understood here as speaking to parents who 
care for their children's welfare— parents whose earnest prayer 
is, that their children may grow up ornaments to their coun^. 
Such parents truly desire to benefit their children. To them 
we say, you must support our schools ; or, in all probability, 
notwithstanding your present influence, notwithstanding 
your earnest wishes for the welfare of those so near and dear 
to you, you will see them grow up without possessing those 
beautiful and ennobling traits of character which you so 
fondly anticipate. Do you urge, " Charity begins at home :*' 
we have young families— our own children must first be 
provided for. We take you on your own ground — charity 
should begin at home : the first ' and primary duty of a 
parent is to provide for his children. But then, we ask, 
where does charity end ? Not at home, most certainly. 
And besides, are you sure that you really bestow charity by 
confining your attention exclusively to your own children ? 
We mean, will you succeed in your attempt by dealing thus 
exdiusively ; for, if not, charity only exists in name, not 
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in deed. Tou will, we will suppose, do all you can to invi- 
gorate the mind, and, at the same time, to instil right princi- 
ples ; and you might succeed, were the constitution of things 
different from what it is. Tour children, notwithstanding 
all your care, must have servants to wait upon them : their 
education has been n^lected. Tour children have eyes; 
and they observe, with intense interest, all that is going 
on around them. The mass are ignorant and superstitious : 
for the most part, vidous. An ignorant and superstitious 
nurse often possesses a power capable of destroying the good 
efEsct of all your influence. The kitchen, too, is a school of 
vice, where your children may unlearn all you teach them. 
But, most of all, the mass — ^the mass — ^that is corrupt. To 
hope, then, that you will succeed by placing a few barriers of 
restraint before your children — ^like pent-up waters, when 
the resistance is removed or overcome, rush forward with 
overwhelming impetuosity ; so may the effect of your educa- 
tion be, to let loose upon the world beings who will run riot 
in all the maddening and soul-destroying follies of the world. 
It is, probably, from this cause, more than from neglect 
on the part of parents to their children, that the world 
aboimds with so many prodigal sons and daughters, who 
have broken away from parental authority. It is this 
daily contact with ignorance, this day by day beholding of 
evil, that 

" 111 habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks run rivers — rivers run to seas." 

Woe, then, say we, to the pfu^nts who make charity be^in 
and end at home. If they love their children ; if they desire 
to see them occupy useful and honourable stations in society ; 
above all, if they wish their eternal happiness — and who 
are the parents whose bowels do not yearn upon their 
children? — if they wish these things — and most assuredly 
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they do — ^then we tell them, that the only safe course to 
adopt is, in addition to providing for their own offspring, to 
care for the mass ; and thus a current for good will set 
in, which will crown their efforts with success. And thus, 
too, they will become a real blessing to the world, and their 
reward will be, that the world will bless them. O, then, 
parents, aid — ^aid our effort ! 

We have not yet done. We now proceed to speak to you 
as individuals of a community having a certain power and 
influence. The well-being of society depends upon the well- 
being of its individual members : in this sense, ^^ if one mem- 
ber suffer, all the members suffer with it.'' The fall of a mem- 
ber is a gap in the community ; the disease of a member is a 
putrefying sore : and, like as the children of Israel lifted up 
their voices, and wept sore, and said, ^^ O Lord God of Israel, 
why is it come to pass in Israel that there should be to-day 
one tribe lacking in Israel?'' so should we lament the loss of 
so many members of society by the abounding of vice. Come 
forward, then, brethren, as citizens, and cheerfully assist in 
the good work ! Government can only lay upon you a bur- 
den, according to your public means, — ^let not this suffice, — 
let private charity step in and aid. It may be that all we shall 
be able to do must be by the aid of private liberality: govern- 
ment, we hope, will not be austere — that must depend upon 
the general voice of the community, and time may be re- 
quired to call it forth; meanwhile, enlist your services: take 
our advice ; it is this :-^ 

Let a society be formed without delay ; let its object be to 
raise funds for carrying out, to its legitimate extent, sound, re- 
ligious, education. To effect this, let subscriptions be solicited 
throughout the Island, and of absentee proprietors : thus, a 
beginning may soon be made. If, with a hearty good will, we 
engage in this work, schools will spring up around us as if by 
magic. Take courage by what has lately transpired at Liver- 
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pool — ^ The distribution of prizes at the liverpool 
InstitutioD took phce oa Tuesday^ by the Bishop of Chester. 
In reference to the object of their meeting, his I>ordsh^ 
said, — ^ We have, indeed, a real cause both for congratular 
tion and thankfulness. It seems but a very short time since 
the first stone of this buikling was laid ; and a noble hard, 
who is held in high honour here, — as he is by all to whom he 
is known, {eheen) gave us a most interesting discourBc on the 
the(»y of education. Now we have seen that theory carried 
into successful practice. (Aair.) Now we have seen the buildr 
ing, not only raised to a magnificence, that at that time could 
scarcely have been hoped for, but also crowned with that 
which can alone give real importance to a buildii^, with the 
success belonging to its intent, — ^answering, that is, the pur- 
pose for which so much was done, {applause^ This is not 
only a subject of congratulation, but of encouragement, 
because this undertaking was begun on a sound — a really reli- 
gious {Nrinciple ; and has, by example, proved that that which 
is BO projected, and so based, will, in the common course of 
things, receive the blessings of Him who alone can give a 
blesung to any undertaking. {heoTy and cheers^) It is a mat- 
ter of just surprise, not only that the foundation-stone has 
not been laid above three years, but that the first examination 
has not, in fact, taken place so much ss a year ago. One of 
the authors, to whom these boys have been introduced, speaks 
of one who may live a hundred years, and yet be a child. But 
this institution seems to have grown up without any child- 
hood ; it has never known what it is to be an infant, {laughter 
and ckeers*) It seems to have gone beyond youth, and 
reached at once the vigour of manhood ; and not only the 
vigour, but that which does not always accompany manhood 
and vigour, it aeems to have also the discretion and judgment 
that belong to man. ^' (loud cheers.) 
'^ Example is at all times better than precept :'^ we have, 
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then, pleaded by example. Look at Liverpool, — copy her 
zeal, and soon, very soon, shall we see one superior school 
established: that one will be the precursor of more. Elemen- 
tary schools, such as we now have, will be changed in charac- 
ter, — ^more, many more, will be established. Those now in 
existence will supply the first superior school with students ; 
others, as they arise, will, as time runs on, supply the next ; 
and thus intelligence and piety will, hand in hand, walk 
through our Isle. Form then the Society ! What you do, do 
cheerfully, do quickly ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

LiKB the sailor having the port in view^ our heart is cheered 
at the prospect of having nearly accomplished our object, 
so far at least, as the voyage is concerned: but we have 
nevertheless a burden on our mind which causes deep and 
anxious solicitude. We are afraid of one of two things, or 
perhaps of both — either that our freight is of too inferior a 
quality for the market for which we have prepared it, or that 
the indifference of the inhabitants, for whom it is intended, will 
leave it neglected till it be forgotten. In reviewing what we 
have within, we can however, with a clear conscience, say •' we 
have done what we could'' — no mere mortal can accomplish 
more. If we have failed, it has been because of inability 
to wield the weapon we have ventured to handle. But 
presuming, that thought here may be much ^^ rubbish,'' there 
is yet some precious gems scattered here and there, sufficient 
to compensate oi;ir readers for the toil of sifting ; and, believing 
there are many who are anxious to do good, and therefore 
will hail every effort to direct them, where and how they may 
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fulfil the great end of their existance^ as men; and^ as 
Christians, we venture to make a few concluding remarks, 
based upon the following beautiful extract from a work 
which deserves universal reception. 

^^ How many beautiful visions pass before the mind in a 
single day, when its reins are thrown loose, and fancy feels no 
restraint. How curious, interesting, and instructive, would be 
the history of the workings of a single mind only for a day ? 
How many imaginary joys — How many airy castles pass 
before it which a single jostle of this rough world at once 
destroys ? Who is there of my readers who has not imagined 
a summer fairer than ever bloomed — ^scenery in nature more 
perfect than was ever combined by the pencil — abodes more 
beautiful than were ever reared — honors more distinguished 
than were ever enjoyed — companions more angelic than ever 
walked this earth — ^and bliss more com|)lete, and joys more 
thrilling, than were ever allotted to man ? 

* ♦ 9|^ 9|C :|C 

^^To the man who lives for this world alone, these visions of 
bliss, poor as they are, are all that ever come. Good men 
have their anticipations too— -not the paintings of fancy, but 
the realities which faith discovers. Good men have the most 
vivid conceptions. Witness those of old. As they look down 
the vale of time, they see a sta)* arise — the everlasting hills 
do bow, the valleys are raised, and the moon puts on the 
brightness of the sun. The deserts and the dry places gush 
with waters. Nature pauses ! The serpent forgets his fangs ; 
the lion and the lamb sleep side by side, and the hand of 
the child is on the mane of the Tiger. Nations gorge till 
they foi^et the murderous work of war, and the garment 
rolled in blood. The whole earth is enlightened, and the star 
shines on till it brings on everlasting day. Here are glowing 
conceptions, but they are not the work of a depraved imagi- 
nation. They will all be realized. Sin and death will long 
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walk hand in hand on this earth, and their footsteps will not 
be entirely blotted out till the fires of the last day have melted 
the globe ; but the head of the one is already bruised ; and 
the sting is already taken from the other. They may long 
roar, but they walk in chains, and the eye of faith sees the 
hand that holds the chains. 

'^ We have, however, visions still brighter : we look for new 
heavens, and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
No sin will be there to mar the happiness ; no sorrow to dimi- 
nish the joy ; no anxiety to corrode the heart or cloud the 
brow. Our characters may, in part, be tested by our antici- 
pations. If our thoughts and feelings are running in the 
channel of time, or dancing from one earthly bubble to 
another, though our hopes may come in angel robes, it is a 
sad proof that our hearts are here also." 

At the commencement of our undertaking, we stated that 
the watch-word of the world is '^ onward :" at its conclusion 
we repeat — and ^' onward " is the cause of truth. The stone 
cut out without hands has already broken down many an 
image — ^has already greatly increased — it is now swelling, and 
will eventually become a great mountain, and fill the whole 
earth. The little leaven will work till it leaven the whole 
lump. Christ, with the banner of love, will move from vic- 
tory to victory till all enemies shall be put under his feet. 
Beloved readers, look forward, then, and anticipate that 
happy, thrice happy season, when the knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea! And be 
informed, for your encouragement, that you may aid in bring- 
ing about this happy result. Ood works by means. He has 
given you your present position, your influence, your riches, 
that you may aid in the glorious cause. What you hold in 
your possession is committed to you for no inferior purpose — 
it is not in reality your own — ^you are only stewards. Talents 
are intrusted to your keeping, that you may with them gain 
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other talents ; and a just, an exact, reckoning-day, and a day of 
retribution, is to come, in which you will have to render a full 
and explicit account of your stewardship. How great, then, 
is your responsibility ! Will you fulfil your appointed work 
to enable you to do so ? 

^' Tou need a principle which shall lead you to be active for 
the welfare of men. Tour reason and conscience may decide 
that you ought to live for the good of your species ; and, at 
times, you may rouse up, but the moving power is not uni- 
form and steady. Tou need a principle which will keep you 
ever alive to duty. Tou can act but a few days on earth. 
Between every rising and setting sun multitudes drop into 
eternity : your turn will come shortly. Tou will soon know 
whether you are for ever to wear a crown, or to be clothed 
with shame and everlasting contempt : soon will you know 
how bright that crown is, or how deep is that despair. All 
the retributions of the eternal world will soon be rolled upon 
you ; and you want a principle, abiding in you, which shall 
bear you on in duty — ^active, laborious, self-denying — ^widen- 
ing your influence, and adding strength to your character and 
hopes through life ; but this principle is to be obtained only 
by seeking His approbation, from whom you receive every 
mercy that ever visited your heart, every joy that has cheered 
you, and every hope for which the heart longs.'' 

Do you possess this principle ? Are you really and truly 
men of God ? Let your actions determine. If you possess 
this principle, you will act so as to have an approving 
conscience. Tou will conquer self; and thus, that ^^ cove- 
tousness,'' which clings so close to human nature as to 
become ^'idolatry,'' will be overcome. Tou will possess 
feelings which will lead you to " do to others as you would," 
were you in their situation, '^ they should do to you.'' This 
principle will lead you to engage earnestly and largely in the 
undertaking to which we have called your attention, 
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Must we yet urge it upon you ? Hear Has, then. 
Nothing can be more clear than the declarations of Scriptore 
respecting the purpose for which man is bom into the woild. 
Many persons, by their conduct, would make it appear that, 
^to buy, and sell, and get gain," — ^to eat, drink, and be merry, 
are the grand purposes of life. Such persons do not judge 
rightly, either of the nature of things, or of their real posi- 
tion* Can it be, that man is endowed with a reasonable, an 
intelligent mind, for so low and groveling a purpose ? Can 
it be, that he was made a ''living soul," merely that he 
might heap up riches; or, for a few fleeting years, drink 
to his fill of the polluted streams of this world's enjoyments, 
to gratify a mere animal appetite — teaching all the while his 
oflbpring to follow after him in the same career of folly ; ao 
that, when his course shall be ended, he will only make room 
for others to react the same parts, and for a similar purpose ? 
Brethren, it is not so. We make bold to affirm, whether 
you will hear, or whether you will forbear to hear, that 
Jehovah has revealed the grand purpose of life, and will, to a 
certainty, call men to account for their actions. That same 
book, which makes known the soul's immortality, describes 
the body as a frail house of clay, and to which the soul 
is united for a few fleeting years only ; that, when the short 
span of earthly existence is over, and the dust is returned 
to the soil from which it came, that then the soul wings 
its way to other and grander scenes. The first, and most 
important, consideration which here presents itself is, the 
trial at the bar of God. " Prepare to meet thy God !*' is an 
admonition spokeil and echoed throughout life's busy stage ; 
and, when the breath leaves the body, the meeting takes 
place. Behold, then, ye votaries of pleasure — ^behold, then, 
ye who are greedy of gain, the dread tribunal of your 
Maker. Reckon up the sum, the full sum if you please, 
threescore and ten or fourscore years, of your appointed days 
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— ^what are they ? Behold the drop of the last grain of sand 
in your hour-glass. The curtain falls : the king of terrors — 
death on his pale horse — siezes you. What next ? Minis- 
tering spirits convey you on the swift wings of obedience into 
the immediate presence of your God. And now commences 
that awful scene — ^the judging of the motive which led to the 
commission of '^ every deed done in the body.'' How will 
you come off, when the law, which is written in your hearts, 
and revealed in the Bible, shall be invoked ? Will you 
be justified, or be condemned? Will you stand, or fall? 
What think you of that moment, when the soul will be 
made to take a retrospective view of all you now do ? What 
if then your deeds are weighed in the balances of the sanc- 
tuary, and found lighter than vanity itself? What will your 
riches avail you ? If allowed to take a view of this world, 
you wiU perhaps see the bauble for which you have striven : 
the hearse, with plumes — the gilded coffin — ^the pomp and 
show of a rich man, who has gone naked out of the world. 
Will not such a scene add a tenfold weight to the chains of 
darkness, which are to hold you down till the judgment 
of the great day. O, bethink you, what a doom it must be 
to have aggubskd written on your brow ! ^* Go to, now, ye 
rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that shall come 
upon you." At the bar of God you will not be able, as now 
at an earthly tribunal, to call false witnesses on your behalf: 
you will not then, as now, have power to keep back the 
truth, either wholly, or in part. There will be no labyrinth 
of circumstances then to wade through, in order to arrive at 
the truth ; and, in the doing of which, the clue may be lost, 
and the guilty escape. No-— there will be no escaping a 
heart-searching God. The Lord looketh on the hearts- 
is fully acquainted with it — ^knows perfectly its most inward, 
its most hidden recesses. Such being the case, we are 
in earnest while we exhort, — '' Judge therefore yourselves. 
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brethren, that ye be not judged of the Lord. What are 
you doing ? How are you living ? Will your works bear 
the scrutiny of an att»seeing God ?'' Will you be offended at 
our exposition of the truth ? Were we not urged forward by 
duty, we would not run the risk of this; but, as it is, 
we must strive to be free, absolutely free, from the blood 
of all men. We have put our hand tq the plough ; there- 
fore, we must not look back. O ! brethren, ^' Be not deceived, 
Gh>d is not mocked : for, whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.'' And it is the fear that you will reap the 
reward of iniquity which makes us regardless of smile or 
frown. ^^ He that soweth iniquity shall reap vanity.'' ^^ He 
that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption.'^ 
^ They have sown the wind — they shall reap the whirlwind : 
behold, the whirlwind of the Lord goeth forth with fiiry — a 
continuing whirlwind : it shall fall with pain upon the head 
of the wicked." Can you bear to enter the seat of justice, 
and behold there a near and dear friend standing at the bar, 
and hear witness after witness called upon to prove against 
him a crime of which he is accused ? How awfully great, 
then, will be our concern on the great day of account ! We 
shall see others called to the bar — ^witness their trial — hear 
their sentence : not as spectators, having no personal con- 
cern in the matter,. but as prisoners at the same bar, waiting 
our turn, and expecting momentarily to be called upon 
to answer for ourselves ; with the knowledge, too, the certain 
knowledge, of the fact, that every neglect of duty shall 
be made known to the assembled world. Now, not unfre- 
quendy, a guilty man will confront his judge, and boldly, 
and without shame, plead ^' not guilty :" but then, men will 
not thus confront their judge. Now, wicked men will join 
hand in hand, and thus, not unfrequently, escape punish- 
ment: but, in that dread day, ''the wicked shall not go 
unpunished." Have we not, then, cause sufficient to make 
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us earnest? Then, brethren, how will you act? Perhaps 
you decide that our exhortation is the effect of a heated ima- 
gination, not of sober truth ; perhaps you will say, the 
matter is of too small moment to call forth such strong 
language. If so, you will neglect to provide the means 
for the education of our youth. Tou will, as far as your 
influence extends, in effect, say, — let them be ignorant — 
let them be vicious. What, then, is to happen ? Tou 
refuse to do your duty — ^you neglect to fulfil one great end 
of your being : God will provide other means. If you refuse 
to do your duty, others will arise, who will judge and act 
difierently. But how will your Maker judge of the matter? 
Will He pass it over as lightly as you dismiss it firom your 
thoughts? Not only will it be said of the abandonedly 
▼icious, but of the unprofitable servant, — " Bind him hand 
and foot.'' Tou may be so morally correct and upright 
in the world, in your dealings and intercourse, as to judge so 
favourably of yourselves, and of your reception at the last 
day, that, when the awful sentence of condemnation shall be 
spoken by your Judge, you will, even then, answer, saying, 
^^ Lord, when saw we Thee an hungered, or athirst, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister 
unto Thee?'' The answer will be,— *^ Verily, I say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me." These same children, then, for 
whom we now plead, will rise up in judgment against you. 
One soul is of more value than the whole world ; and will 
you, then, for a little present ease, comfort, or gain, leave a 
soul to perish whom you might have saved ? If so, through- 
out eternity will the image of that soul continually be before 
you : it will haunt you for ever ; and add to that feverish fire 
which shall never be quenched — ^give forceps to that gnaw- 
ing worm of remorse which shall consume your very vitals. 
Brethren, while, however, we speak thus we hope better 
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things of you, even things which ^'accompany salvation." 
We hope that you need only to have your duty set before you 
to make you be up and doing. It is a noble work we call 
you to. It is a work of giving ; and it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. When David and the Men of Israel gave 
willin^y for the building of the Temple we are told that they 
rejoiced, for that they offered willingly to the Lord (because 
with perfect heart they offered willingly to the Lord.) O ! 
why may you not taste of the like pure joy ? Let not avarice 
stop you — ^let not family considerations stop you — ^let nothing 
stop you. Our cause is far too weighty to admit of any 
excuse. Immortals need instruction — ^immortals grow up in 
vice. Tou are called upon to stanch the wound, which sin 
inflicts, by employing the balm of Gilead, before that wound 
rankles and becomes corrupt. The young — ^the young — ^teach 
the young — ^it is your duty. We call upon you then in the 
name of duty which ought to influence you. We call upon 
you in the name of those thousands who perish for lack 
of knowledge — we call upon you in the name of Him who 
died for you — we call upon you in the name of all that is 
holy, just, and good, and bid you be ^' up and be doing." 
Delay not — delays are dangerous. Shrink not — " if any man 
draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him.'^ Let the 
rich then cast in of their abundance — ^let the poor cast in 
their mite, and our beloved Isle will soon become the happy 
abode of knowledge, virtue, and peace ; and the blessing of 
God will be our reward. 
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TREATISE 



ON THE BEST MODE OF ESTABLISHING AND CONDUCTING 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 



**Jndvtiry i$ tk» great moralixer of Man. The great art of Education, 
therefore, eonmts in knowing how to occupy every moment m well-directed 
and uitful activity of the youthful power*.**— Fellevbekq. 



Man is a compound being. — He has a rational soul, which 
allies him to the spiritual universe ; and a material body, 
which unites him to the things that perish. 

The reciprocal influences of these two natures have been 
the theme of the poet, and the philosopher, from the earliest 
ages. They are recognized by all. The rudest heathen, and 
the profoundest sage, alike feel the influence of the mental 
states, in producing their varied influences upon the body ; 
and of the physical, in producing theirs upon the mind. 

The body is the casket of the soul. In this stage of 
existence it is the medium of all its communication with the 
external world ; and the thousand influences ever acting 
upon it, must, unavoidably, induce important changes in 
the constitution and character of the individual. 

Education ia the appropriate development of the capabtUtiee 
of Man. — ^The heart, the mind, and the body, must be 
harmoniously cultivated, or it makes man a monster; 
hence, any system of education that neglects the moral, 
the intellectual, or the physical, being, must be radically 
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defective, and fail of the great end of education, — a pre- 
paraium for the responsibilities of life. 

Addison remarks: — ^^'As I am a compound of soul and 
body, I consider myself as obliged to a double scheme of 
duties, and think I have not fulfilled the business of the 
day, when I do not employ the one in labour and exercise, 
as well as the other in study and contemplation.'^ 

It is a strange &ct, that almost every modem system of 
education overlooks man's moral wants — ^his physical struc- 
ture — and contemplates him as merely a creature of intellect. 
As might be predicted, the moral faculties lie dormant, 
or are perverted ; the physical are enfeebled, perhaps 
prostrated ; and the scholar issues from the halls of 
science, versed in all that can refine and enrich the 
mind; but, too often, a semi-infidel in hearty or a bank- 
rupt in health. He is lost to the world in a premature 
grave, like Kirke White; or worse than lost to it, by 
the perversion of his cultivated powers, as Byron, his 
eulogist. Of how many may it be said, — 

" O, what a uoble heart was there undone ! 
When science' self slew science' fov'rite son." 

Compare the pallid, feeble, yawning, graduate, as he 
leaves his Alma Mater, with the elastic, cheerful, sturdy, 
youth, who, a few years before, was matriculated, and 
you may read the legitimate influence of neglecting phy- 
sical culture, at the period when the human frame is most 
rapidly developing itself. 

It is estimated, by those acquainted with the statistics of 
education, that twenty-five per cent, of those who commence 
theological studies, never enter the ministry, — their health is 
sacrificed to their studies; and, that not more than twenty 
per cent, enter the sacred desk with constitutions sensibly 
unimpaired by their course of preparation. If such are the 
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results in theological institutions, Tirhere the more demoraliz- 
ing influences are unknown, it may be safely assumed that, at 
least, an equal havoc is made amcmgst the students of clas- 
sical institutions ; and, what an aggregate does this present 
of shipwrecked hope, of blighted promise, of disease, and 
wasting, and death, amongst the pride and flower of the 
nation ! Says the Rev. Dr. Miller : ^^The waste of health, and 
strength, and life, which is daily going on among the yoiith 
of talent and high promise, is enough to make any intelligent 
observer weep. I should say, of those who deserve the cha- 
racter of close students, full one half, if not more, injure 
themselves by an injudicious neglect of exercise ; and, of this 
number, full one-fourth, if not one-third, lay a foundation for 
feebleness and disease, which go with them through life, and 
greatly diminish both their usefulness and enjoyment ; indeed, 
of candidates for the ministry, who have been habitual stu- 
dents, I doubt whether one in six, or even one in eight, brings 
to the public service of the sanctuary, an unimpaired consti- 
tution. My whole observation and experience, ever since I 
became capable of observing at all, have been most con- 
vincing in relation to the importance of systematic exercise 
for students. For the last twenty years my attention has 
been closely drawn to it, and my opportunities of observing 
and deciding in reference to it have been numerous, and very 
impressive.'^ 

Were it necessary, a volume of similar solemn testimony 
might be quoted from the writings of those entitled to be 
heard, — the most eminent and enlightened instructors of 
youth. 

Though Milton, Locke, Jahn, Francke, Basedow, Salyman, 
Tissot, Rousseau, Rush, and others, had written upon the 
subject, and gymnastic exercises had been introduced into 
Germany, Fellenberg was, perhaps, the first who demon^ 
sirated the practicability of uniting systematic productive 
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labour with study. He sought to elevate the mass of the 
people; to establish an institution in which the poor might 
attain the advantages hitberto only possessed by the rich. 
He consecrated himself to the work ; and never swerved from 
his high purpose, till he reared a school, which has become 
the wonder of Europe, and the central point of blessing to 
thousands of his countrymen. His name will be embalmed, 
till benevolence shall cease to be venerated. Since Fellenberg 
established his Hofwyl, similar institutions have sprung up in 
various parts of EUirope — ^in England, and in the United 
States. 

It would seem at first blush that, abairacting several hours 
per day, from the period allotted to sttuly^ would retard the 
progress of the student. This is not the case. The hours 
that, in other institutions, are appropriated to recreation and 
play, may be economized in such a manner, that little less 
time is devoted to study in Industrial Schools, than in others : 
but were the whole time of labour taken from the hours of 
study, the pupil would lose nothing in point of scholarship. 
The knowledge acquired does not depend so much upon the 
time spent in study as upon the intenseness of the applica- 
tion. The first three or four hours of close mental application, 
I might almost say the first two or three, accomplish more 
than the rest of the day, if the studies be not intermitted with 
exercise. How many hours appropriated to study are spent in 
vain efforts to command mental energy ? The wearied brain 
cripples all the action of the intellect, and enfeebles all 
its powers. When such a stultity is creeping over the 
student, away with apparatus and experiments — away with 
lectures and lexicons — ^let him seek the pure air of Heaven, 
and forget himself in the joyous excitement of muscular 
exertion. Who has not felt the revivifying magic of labour 
at such a time? There seems to be a resurrection of the 
mind : it returns, with zest and vigour, to pursuits that, an 
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hour ago, were its burden and bane. Analysis and classifica- 
tion, analogy and compttrison, that before '^dragged their slow 
length along,'' are now intuitive processes ; and freshness and 
beanty are imparted to all the mental phenomena. 

The Reverend Professor Stuart, one of the most learned 
miea of the age, says: — ^^ He that knows anything, as he 
should, of the discipline of mind, knows that, when fitted for 
action, it will do more in an hour, than it will for days when 
not fitted. The exhilaration of exerdse is essential to its 
most suocessftil operation.'' 

Professor Mitchell, in his '^ Hints to Students/' says : — 
^' The manual labour system of educaticMi, will, on strictly 
physiological principles, enable the student to make greater 
advances in any given time of study than can be reaUfeed 
by the ^tem in general use." 

A mUural resuU of the neglect of the physical consti- 
tution, in the prevailing systems of education, has been, 
a broad line of demarkation between the educated and 
the labcwring claeees : begetting a disdain of labour in 
the one, and a jealousy and contempt of education in 
the other. Thus an aristocracy of letters is created, 
adverse alike to the best interests of education^ of re- 
ligion, and of the state. To this may be added, habits 
of listless indolence, which indispose to all effort, phy- 
sical or mental ; and the morbid, intemperate, lustful, 
appetites, often formed by students in their various 
efibrts to kill several hours of unoccupied time daily, 
ending, in many instances, in emaciation, nervousness, 
dyspepsia, palpitations, consumption, and the grave ; 
even when shame and degradation are not added to the 
cup of parental affliction. 

In stroiig contrast with these evib stand the inflcuences of 
systematic productive labour during the period of education. 
By a law of lus being, wUeh may justly be r^arded as 
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the seal of its perfection^ — ^the facility with which the mind 
relapses to an accustomed state— the student is morally com- 
pelled to the formation of habits of industry^ of order^ of 
economy. The exercise which he takes compacts his frame, 
inures him to fatigue, imparts vigour and energy to his mind 
and character, begets a manly independence, which finds 
its own resources within itself, and a sympathy with, and 
respect for, the labouring classes ; while, by giving active 
circulation to the fluids of the system, it imparts to it 
healthful excitement, works off the ennui of protracted seden- 
tary application, and removes some of the strongest and 
most vitiating temptations to which the student is subject. 

It is true, the evils resulting from neglect of exercise 
do liot attach to the earlier periods of education with the 
same force that they do to the more advanced stages of 
the college and the university ; but the seeds are sown, and 
germinate ; and, not unfi^uently, yield their first fixdts 
even in the juvenile day-school. 

The benevolence which places at the disposal of youth 
three or four hours of unoccupied time daily is more than 
questionable. It is not unoccupied. The mind is essen- 
tially active ; and, when not profitably employed, it will prey 
upon itself, or hatch mischief. 

Professor Salzman, an eminent German, remarks : — 
<< The body requires action : if this be not allowed, it will 
obtain it in silence ; it will act upon the passions ; and, 
above all, the fiery temperament of youth will inflame the 
imagination." 

The Prison Discipline Society of America, in its Fourth 
Report, speaking of the influence of labour upon convicts, 
says : — ^^ It is the testimony of the officers (of prisons) 
that they can prevent evil more easily among one hundred 
men who are busily employed, -than between one-tenth 
part of that number who have nothing to do." 
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It is a remarkable and highly-interesting fact, illustrative 
of the sympathy of the mind with the state of the body, that 
labour has a most soothing effect upon the distempered 
imaginations of the insane ; and that it is coming into 
general use in insane asylums in Europe and America, as 
one of the most valuable remedial processes. 

Dr. Woodward, one of the most successful men in the 
treatment of insanity, says, in his Reports: — ^'No accident has 
occurred, endangering the life of officer or inmate : this too, 
while many of the furiously insane have been abroad in 
the field, garc^en, and wood-yard, with the ^implements of 
labour in their hands ; and in the workshop, with the 
tools of the mechanic in constant use — furnished, without 
reserve, for all mechanical operations. This is rendered 
the more remarkable, from the fact, that many of these 
individuals are liable to high excitement while in the halls, 
and occasionally require restraint, to prevent acts of violence 
and danger. * * * * No class of our patients are so contented 
and happy as the labourers; (of 235 patients, 198 were 
employed in various departments of labour) no other con- 
valescents recover so rapidly, or so favourably. * * * * The 
same excitement, which by others is expended in noise and 
mischief, they expend in useful and agreeable employments." 

Here we see the influence of exercise upon the mind, 
in its most afflicting and deplorable condition ; and find 
it one of the strong anchors of hope, where 

" Laughter is not mirth ; nor thought the mind ; 
Nor speech, a language ; nor, e'en men, mankind." 

We will now consider the adaptation of Ividustrial Schools 
to the peculiarities and necessities of the population of Ja- 
maicay and suggest a plan of stu:h schools^ suited to their 
condition. 

One of the fatalities of the servitude recently abolished 
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was, the annihilation of the middle class of society. The 
population was divided into two classes — the extremes of 
humanity : the owners, and the owned* Labour was the lot 
of one: authority of the other. Hence, manual employ- 
menta became a badge of servitude ; and were, and td a 
great extent still are, regarded as degrading. In a country 
cursed with the unnatural system of domestic slavery, con- 
tempt of labour may exist without developing its ruinous 
tendencies. Tlie broader the line of distinction between the 
fiee and the enslaved — ^the more absolute the dominion of the 
one» and the more abject the condition of the a^her — ^the more 
effidaat will the system be, in eflfecting its primary end — the 
master's pecuniaiy gaiu. But, in a country in which freC' 
dom is the birthright of all, where the only motives impelling 
to labour are found in Intimate appeals to the necessities 
and desires of the labouring population, such a feeling tends 
rapidly and inevitably to the decrease of that population ; 
and, in consequence, to the decrease of the products of their 
labour. 

Where labour is regarded as a burden, and the necessity 
for it an infliction and a disgrace, both the motive to it, 
and the extent to which it is performed, will be to obtain the 
mere means of subsistence. He who, under such circum- 
stances, d^rades himself, in the circle of his acquaintance^ 
by physical exertion beyond this point, must be urged on by 
impulses of a more virtuous, or vicious, character, than those 
which move the mass of mankind. 

Already, the disesteem in which manual labour has been 
held is manifesting its unhappy influences upon many of 
those who, prior to the emancipation, possessed small Aee- 
holds, and a few slaves. They were able to eke out a 
subsistence by the labour of others; and, regarding them- 
selves as above its drudgery, they maintained more or 
less the appearance of persons of leisure. 
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The emancipation wrought a great change in their circum- 
stances* The compensation placed in their hands a con- 
siderable sum of ready money, which led to indulgence 
and excess. In not a few instances it was wastefully ex- 
pended; and, to maintain appearances, and frequently to 
gratify intemperate appetites, successive acres have been 
alienated. They disdained labour; and the bulk of their 
little all, which, with industry and economy, might have 
afforded a respectable, or at least a comfortable, maintenance, 
has melted away, and their possessors are fast losing them- 
selves among (he numbers rising around them. The class 
to which these persons belong formed the natural nucleus of 
the middle class of society ; and those members of it, who, 
rising above the prejudices against labour at the emancipa- 
tion, cast themselves upon the new current, and adapted 
themselves to the new regime, by their present position 
illustrate the loss the Island and society have sustained 
by the deterioration of many of their brethren. 

Another class that has been greatly injured embraces most 
of the youth of both sexes, who have passed through the 
common schools of the Island since the period of eman- 
cipation. They are now verging upon man and woman- 
hood. A few, a very few, are fit for subordinate clerkships ; 
others can read and write, and possess an indefinite admira- 
tion of education, and a desire for further progress in it, 
which, in some cases, they would prosecute, were the means 
within their reach ; but the great multitude are unfit for 
any occupation involving the practical appUcation of the 
branches they profess to have studied. They know enough 
to feel the superiority which education gives, but not enough 
to know their own ignorance, and appreciate their situation, 
or to prompt to industrious and laudable pursuits. 

Their ambition seems to rise littie higher than the posses- 
sion of a horse, and a suit of clothes, as the evidences of their 
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respectability. They have learaed to contemn labour^ as 
associated with degradation, and to think themselves above 
it; thus, instead of becoming useful members of society; they 
are fast becoming parasites and excrescences upon it. The 
children in the schools naturally look up to them as exem- 
plars, and are following in their footsteps. 

A third class, who have been greatly injured by the prevail- 
ing prejudice against labour, may comprehend many of those 
who, since the emancipation, have left plantation labour, and 
have purchased, or hired, small freeholds. It may very judi- 
ciously be doubted whether many of this large class have not 
been influenced as much by the degradation attached to the 
condition and occupation of agricultural laboiurers, and the 
desire to remove from its sphere and elevate themselves above 
it, as by other motives. Let this sentiment of disgust and 
contempt of labour become general among the lower classes, 
and prosperity in Jamaica, either agricultural, or commercial, 
becomes an impossibility. The teeming earth yields so luxu- 
riantly, and the means of subsistence are so readily obtained, 
that a person may support himself by an average of from 
twelve to twenty hours labour per week ; and idleness and 
ignorance, with their vicious progeny, will occupy the remain- 
der of the time. It cannot be denied that there is a strong 
tendency towards this in the minds of the labouring classes. 
Aside from the influences of a tropical climate, and the preju- 
dices of the higher classes, the remembrance of the days when 
they were driven to unrequited toil, and the habits of indo- 
lence, and hatred of labour, which slavery begat, are yet too 
plainly evident. 

On the other hand, let labour become honourable; let the 
influential classes of the Island manifest an interest in it — not 
by a toast at a wine-party, or a speech at a dinner, but by 
yielding to it their cordial sympathy, and an ingenuous desire 
for the welfare and improvement of those engaged in it. Let 
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manual employments be regarded with respect^ and skill in 
them be the path to advancement ; let them be associated 
^witli the education of the Island, which is yet in its incipient 
stage ; and not only will there be added to the effective labour- 
ing population of Jamaica many who now add little to the 
aggregate of its wealth : there will be a guarantee of abiding 
prosperity in those arrangements, by which labour is rescued 
from contempt, and the tiller of the soil becomes respectable. 
Under the influence of these arrangements, the middle class of 
society, which is yet almost a desideratum, will naturally be 
formed. This class, uniting the intelligence of the higher, with 
the physical exercise and energy of the lower, is not an exotic, 
nor of forced growth, it must arise by the natural action of 
social laws ; but it may be facilitated by institutions embody- 
ing its elements, and adapted to its peculiarities — the general 
diffiision of knowledge, and a respect for, and participation in, 
the active and laborious employments of life, — and these are 
happily united in schools in which industrial pursuits are 
associated with the cultivation of the mind. 

The pecuniary results of Industrial Schools adapt them to 
the condition of the Island peasantry. — As a general fact, the 
schools of the Island now make a money charge of three- 
pence per week, for each pupil, except where there are several 
from the same family, in which case a deduction is made. In 
numerous instances parents are unable, or unwilling, to make 
this payment ; and keep their children at home, — there is a 
general exception in favour of those children whose parents 
are too poor to pay, — but almost none are found willing to 
make this acknowledgment. There are others who, for the 
same reason, keep their children at home for many months, 
but who yet send them to school some part of the year. 
Others, again, do not send their children, alleging that they 
cannot afford to lose their labour. Should systematic produc- 
tive labour become a part of juvenile education, these objec- 
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tioDS would be entirely removed ; for the labour of the children 
would, on an average, more than pay their weekly tuition: 
thuBy the number of those receiving instruction would be aug- 
mented, and their regular attendance secured, while no incon- 
uderable sum would be added to the wealth of the Island. 

There are about twenty thousand children in the difierent 
schools. Suppose their labour to average the amount of their 
tuition, three-pence per week, they will create, annually, 
twelve thousand pounds sterling ! 

It would also be much more easy to continue the children 
at school for a series of years than it now is. There are no 
correct data for ascertaining the average length of time the 
children remain at school. Every one at all acquainted with 
the state of the schools knows how desultory their attendance, 
and how early their removal. The causes have been already 
named : a desire for the child's labour, and an unwillingness 
to pay its tuition. To these may be added, an unwillingness 
on the part of the pupil to submit longer to the routine of the 
school, regarding its restraints as a species of servitude, with 
a hearty hatred of all labour, physical and intellectual. 

In the Model School of the British and Foreign School 
Society, Borough Road, London, — one of the best conducted 
schools in England, and where the children pay cmly two- 
pence per week, — ^it is found impossible to keep the children, 
on an average, longer than thirteen months, while three years 
are regarded as a short period in which to complete the 
studies of the school. Industrial pursuits are excluded. 

In the Qower's Walk School, Whitechapel, London, the 
average length of the pupiPs stay is three years. Industrial 
pursuits occupy three hours per day, and yield one hundred 
pounds sterling, per annum, to be distributed among the 
children, two hundred in number, over and above their tui- 
tion, and the expenses of the labour department. 

The pecuniary argument does not end with the juveniles in 
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the day-school. It is equally applicable to other seminaries of 
learning — except the higher walks of science^ are mono- 
polized by the few wealthy £eimilies of the Island^ than which 
nothing could be more unwise. 

The class of students in Jamaica, as a general fact, will 
henceforth be from the rising portion of the community. 
They are accustomed to physical exercise, and, except their 
studies are alternated with it, their education will be extremely 
superficial, or their health will sufier in the prosecution of it. 
They are but ill able to meet the expenses of a liberal educa- 
tion^ and need all the resources within their reach: their 
experience and skill will make their labour valuable ; and, in 
an institution in which agricultural pursuits are united with 
intellectual studies, will open up to them sources of improve- 
ment, from which they will otherwise be efiectually excluded. 
The questions of the kind of labour ^ and the length of time 
thai should be appropriated to it^ will now be discussed. 

The kind of labour depends upon a variety of circum- 
stances : the age, and health of the pupil, previous employ- 
ments, the time spent in school, proximity and state of the 
markets, are, all of them, important questions, if mechanical 
labour be contemplated. In England, the labour in the Indus- 
trial Schools is, for the most part; mechanical, as printing, 
tailoring, shoe-making, plaiting, &c., &c. In those of Ger- 
many, agriculture is more general. In the United States, both 
a farm, and shops for the various kinds of carpenter's work, 
are attached to most of the schools. 

Those schools in which trades are taught, are boarding- 
schools; thus, uninterrupted attendance, and control of the 
pupil's time, is secured. In England, they are ^' charity '' 
and '^pauper *' schools, in name and in fact, and " r^/uges '* 
for orphans and delinquents. 

Their benevolent founders, by prefixing such significant 
epithets to them, have confined their advantages to the lowest 
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classes of society, and have associated manual labour with 
poverty and crime, when connected with educational pursuits 
— ^an evil scarcely less than the ignorance they sought to 
dissipate. 

In Jamaica, mechanical employments could not be made pro- 
ductive. — The mechanics of England, with their capital, and 
machinery, and skill, can undersell us at our own door. Com- 
petition with the mother country, and with the Island 
mechanics, would be so great, and the students so inapt, that 
without a large expenditure in teachers, tools, workshops, and 
unproductive labour, and some means of securing regular 
attendance for a series of years, this species of labour must be 
confined to those pupils who have tools, and who know how 
to use them — ^and then only in seminaries in which the pupils 
are boarders. 

The riches of Jamaica must be digged out of her soil. We 
must yield to the necessity of the division of labour, and be 
content to give our produce for others* goods. Our soil, how- 
ever, is so prolific, and the culture so easy, that agricultural, 
and her horticultural employments — by far the most invigo- 
rating — will more than compensate for any deficiency in the 
mechanical department. 

By the present mode of cultivation, large portions of the 
Island must, ere long, be exhausted and abandoned ; whereas, 
by proper attention to manures and crops, with a compara- 
tively trifling expenditure, much of the land now under culti- 
vation is susceptible of indefinite improvement, with an 
increase of crop, which shall leave the soil fresh and vigorous, 
instead of weary, and crying for rest. 

The lands of Hofwyl, though originally poor, are now most 
luxuriant, and are made to yield four-fold the amount of their 
former produce, with an unintermitted succession of crops. So 
valuable is the agricultural knowledge obtained at that insti- 
tution that many of the princes and nobles of Europe have 
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furnished themselves with experimental farmers from amongst 
its pupils. In a school in which agricultural labour was pur- 
sued^ the student, should he remain for several years, could 
hardly fail obtaining a knowledge of the various soils and 
manureSy with the most approved systems of preparing the 
one, and enriching the other ; and no greater temporal good 
can be bestowed upon Jamaica than the diffusion of this kind 
of knowledge among its labouring population. 

It is unnecessary to dwell longer upon the kind of labour 
which should be performed in a circle of Industrial Schools 
in Jamaica. Not only do the general interests of the Island 
all point to agricultural pursuits, but the notice which has 
elicited this treatise specifies that the schools be ^' adapted to 
the wants and circumstances of an agricultural population.^' 

The kind of cultivation would be modified by the location 
of the school : if in the vicinity of a town or city, horticulture 
MTould afford the best returns: if near an estate, the cane 
can be raised, and the estate will afford a ready market : if in 
the neighbourhood of coffee properties, that berry can be cul- 
tivated with equal facility ; these, with the other staples, and 
the ordinary provisions of the Island, will afford the children 
ample, profitable, and most healthful, occupation, in which 
they already feel an interest, and to which they will bring 
more or less of skill and experience. They are now associated 
with them, and they will constitute the occupation of their lives. 
Though the cultivation of the great staples by schools, in 
the vicinity of estates and properties, which would afford 
them a market for the raw material, would, probably, prove 
equally advantageous to the school and the estate ; the labour 
should only be performed upon lands attached to the school. 
Every thing like jobbing-gangs, and jobbing, should be 
avoided, as injurious to the regular working of the system, 
and adapted to excite the fears of parents. 

The location of some schools, as those in cities, and large 
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towns, forbids the introduction of agriculture. In such cases, 
small gardens could be made very productive, and the simpler 
kinds of handicraft could be practised : such, for instance, as 
plaiting straw, making hats, baskets, &c., &c« Picking oakum 
may be made profitable in maritime towns. A suitable person 
can readily be obtained to teach such arts to a select class of 
monitors, by whom they could be imparted to the whole schooL 
This species of labour unites the pecuniary advantages with 
the preservation of the child from habits of indolence during 
the period of early education ; but it does not impart the 
healthful stimulus and vigour to the system which it receives 
from agricultural exercise. 

An important and interesting enquiry connected with the 
system, is the amount of labour thai should be required of the 
student* All admit that it should be enough entirely to 
relieve the system of the lassitude and mental prostration of 
study, and to restore its tone and vigour. 

There is but little diversity in the practice of Industrial 
Schools and colleges on this point. With singular unanimity 
they appropriate three hours per day to industrial pursuits. 
This rule is sanctioned by the experience of eminent literary 
men, and the testimony of excellent physiologists : we must 
except from it, however, those pauper and refuge schools of 
England and Germany, where the object is to give the pupil a 
trade, as the means of obtaining a livelihood, with a mere 
modicum of education, in which cases, five, six, and even nine, 
hours per day, are allotted to labour. 

It would be impracticable to adopt this rule in a system of 
Industrial Schools in Jamaica: the population is too scat- 
tered, and the children live too far firom the schools to admit of 
it. Few schools in the Island commence before 9 o'clock, a. m., 
or continue the exercises later than half-past 4 o'clock, p. m. 
From 9 o'clock, a. m., to 4 o'clock, p. m., may be regarded 
as the school hours. From this period deduct the dinner 
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hour^ and only six hours are left for all the purposes of edu- 
cation. All that can be hoped, and it will be enough, is, that 
these hours may be punctually adhered to. In many instances 
this is far from being the case now. 

If two hours be abstracted for manual exertion, and one 
quarter more for closing the school, marching to the tool- 
room^ and thence to the field, the remainder, three hours and 
three-quarters, would be the whole time allotted to mental 
culture, — a period less than in the Industrial Day-schools in 
£ngland, where three hours per day are devoted to labour. 

I should regard two full hours per day as quite enough in 
the Day-schoolSj except another hoiu* can be added to the 
school time. 

Those hours which would involve the least loss of time, and 
otherwise be most appropriate, are the two immediately preced- 
ing the close of the school, t.e., from 2 o'clock till 4 o'clock 
p. m. I when the mind, wearied with study, has lost much 
of its freshness and vigour, and needs healthful recreation. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the peculiar 
features of Industrial Schools involve a larger expenditure, in 
the first instance, than the ordinary Day-schools. Not only 
must airy school-rooms, with fixtures and apparatus, be sup- 
plied: there must be, if mechanical employments are to 
be introduced — ^workshops, tools, and a master workman. If 
agricultural — a farm, with agricultural implements, a tool- 
house, sheds for manure, &c., &c. 

My remarks will be confined to that class of schools in 
which agriculture is united with study. 

The most important item in an agricultural labour school 
is — the Farm. 

In selecting it, care should be taken not only to obtain 
good land, but such as shall be adapted to its intended pur- 
pose. Proximity to the market has been named : it should 
be easy of access ; near some main road ; well watered ; with 
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level land — at least to the extent to which it is purposed 
to prosecute horticultural employments. The land should be 
well fenced ; and that part to be brought under cultivation, 
cleared. This labour would be too arduous for the children ; 
nor would they possess the requisite skill to perform it. They 
could be employed in collecting and carrying stone — ^if the 
premises are to be walled in — ^to be laid up by adult labour, 
hired, or gratuitously given ; or they could plant bamboo, 
rose apple, or logwood, for a permanent fence; for which 
they should be paid by the funds of the school. Should the 
items of fencing and clearing the land be charged in account, 
as incidental expenses, against the operations of the first 
year, they would be so large as to absorb all the profits 
of the labour of the year ; and the results to the children and 
their parents would be far from satisfactory. 

In such institutions, the danger of failiu*e attaches with 
peculiar force to the first years of its existence. Its measure 
of success depends very much upon its first operations ; * and 
no efibrt should be spared to make them efficient, natural, 
and attractive. 

7%e Tool-house, which may be a very plain board building, 
should have several apartments in it. One, sufficiently large 
to allow each pupil a place for his hoe and cutlass ; another, 
for the tools and barrows of the school ; and a third, for 
seeds, plants, provisions, &c., &c. A shed, projecting from 
one side, with manger and racks for beasts, a deposite for 
manure, &c., will be necessary. 

Each pupil should have a hoe and cutlass, which he may 
be required to find, or which may be supplied by the school 
at cost : these should be deposited in their appropriate place 
every evening after labour. Much confiision and loss of 
time will be occasioned by habits of carelessness in regard to 
tools ; and, without special permission, no pupil should 
be allowed to take his cutlass home with him. 
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The only lai^er tools required in a day-school will be a 

hand-cart, two small wheelbarrows, a grindstone, pick-axe, 

tMTo spades and shovels, three axes, a few bills^ and a 

crowbar. If the cane were cultivated, the stock, ploughs^ 

harrows, &c., of the neighbouring estate, could be hired 

for two hours per day, at the appropriate seasons of the 

year ; and arrangements be made to allow their use at 

that time with the ploughmen. The advantage of this 

"w^ould be, that the elder boys might learn the use of the 

plough : if it involved too great inconvenience or loss of 

time, the ploughing could be done on consecutive days, or at 

such time as was most convenient to the estate. Any estate 

would gladly make such arrangements, in consideration of 

receiving, at a fair valuation, the canes raised by the school. 

. The tools belonging to the school should each have its 

appropriate place ; and, when used by any class, the monitor 

be held responsible for its return. 

The tool-house should be in charge of a trusty boy, as 
monitor of the tool rooms, whose business it would be — ^to 
keep the rooms in order, see that the tools were in their 
places, and when used, returned ; report delinquents in these 
respects, lock and unlock the house, and return the key 
to the teacher every evening. 

The original expenditure for the Industrial Department, 
ue., the farm, the tool-house, tools, &c., may be chained 
against the department as a permanent debt, and draw from 
it a moderate rent of three or four per cent ; unless, — which 
would be highly advisable, at least for a season, — the use 
of the land and premises be afforded gratuitously. 

The Labour Department should be regarded as an integral 
part of the school. No pupil should be considered a member 
of it, nor receive compensation for his labour, under the age 
of eight years ; but systematic labour should be required 
of all the pupils during the hours allotted to it. From this 
requisition none should be exempt. On no account should 
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distinctions be made in favour of the iactitioas circumstances 
of colour, or birth : there will be no end to the heart-burn- 
ings, jealousies, and strife, it will engender. Such a course 
will be suicidal to the school which adopts it. 

In conducting the operations of the department it will be 
necessary to adopt the monitorial system. The monitors 
should be selected from the most trust-worthy and expe- 
rienced boys in the school: each one having a class of from 
five to eight boys. The classification should be made with 
reference to age : the oldest in the first class ; the next in the 
second, and so on. This will be found to be more satisfac- 
tory to the children than any artificial arrangement. The 
monitor should be an example of regularity and industry to 
his dass, and make a weekly return of labour performed to 
the clerk. Such a form (printed) as the following, is in 
general used : — 

RETURN OP LABOUR. 



CLASS No. 


M. 


T. 


w. 


T. 


p. 


TOTAL. 


Remarks. 


A B. (MomtorJ 

CD 

£• F« 
Gr. H. 

1. XL. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 

2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 

2 
2 
2 


10 

8 
10 

8 
10 


This column it un- 
necettary in juvenile 
classes where the mo- 
nitors are boys. 



The first column contains the names of the boys consti- 
tuting the dass, headed by the monitor, with the number of 
the dass at the head of the column. The following columns 
are headed by the initial letters of the days of the week. In 
them are entered the number of hours of labour performed 
each day. The next column gives the total labour of the 
week; and the last is a blank for remarks. 

A regular account current of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the school should be kept by the teacher. Besides 
this, in order to satisfy the parents ; to give the child habits 
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of business and economy; and, as a matter of justice, an 
account should be opened with each one whose age entitles 
him to membership in the labour department. Those under 
eight years of age should be required to make weekly pay- 
ments, as at present. 

The current expenses of the labour department, as rent of 
land, (if any is charged,) tools, manures, hired labour, repairs, 
seeds and plants, draft, &c., &c., should be equally divided 
among the pupils connected with it; and each one be chai^d 
^th his portion, as industrial expenses. The receipts of the 
department should also be apportioned according to the time 
and value of the labour performed by each, and each be 
credited with his share. 

Very little of the teacher's time need be occupied in keep* 
ing these accounts. Any boy who can write plainly, and 
understands the simplest branches of arithmetic, can, with a 
little instruction and practice, acquire all the skill necessary, 
particularly if the labour-book be in printed forms. The 
writer has seen something like the following used : — 
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The returns of the moDitors are entered in the labour book 
weekly^ and are then filed away, and not destroyed till the 
account is babinced. With a form embracing the laboiur of 
thirteen weeks, the labour of each pupil is transferred to his 
account from the labour book, only once a quarter : thus 
much time is saved. The monitor of the tool-rooms can be 
the clerk of the labour department ; rank with the first class 
of boys in the value of his labour ; and be paid from the inci- 
dental expenses. 

There will be some difficulty in fixing the comparative 
value of the labour performed. It were an easy matter 
to make an equal distribution of the nett proceeds, according 
to the number of hours* labour of each child ; but this will 
neither be wise nor just. The due reward of labour is 
the appropriate stimulus to labour; and it requires no pro- 
cess of reasoning to convince the lad of fifteen that his 
labour is worth more than that of the child of eight. If an 
equal distribution is made, he will feel wronged, and the 
incentive to vigorous efibrt is gone. The exact value of 
labour in any case cannot be known : it will depend upon 
the crop, and the state of the market ; but a scale of value 
for the labour of the difierent classes may be fixed, which 
will insure the boys a relative compensation. In all common 
schools it will be sufficient to have three prices : that for the 
labour of boys over fifteen years of age to be twice that 
of boys under eleven ; and that of boys between the ages 
of eleven and fifteen to be once-and-a-half that of boys under 
eleven. The prices will then be in the ratio of the figures 
2,3,4. This, besides being more just than an equal distribu- 
tion, will give the teacher a powerful and appropriate means 
of discipline, — which, however, should be confined to ofiences 
in the labour department,^-of advancing the skilful and 
industrious, and degrading the indolent and careless. 

There will be no difficulty in ascertaining the value of each 
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boy^s labour, with the ratio of value that has been named. 
The minimum value may be obtained by dividing the nett 
proceeds by the number of hours of labour performed, esti- 
mating each hour of the boys over fifteen years of age as two 
hours, and each of those of the boys between the ages of 
eleven and fifteen as one-and-a-half hours ; the quotient will 
be the minimum value of labour per hour. 

Under no circumstances can this be less than a farthing 
nett value per hour ; this will be two pence half-penny for the 
week of ten hours — less by a half-penny than the tuition — 
and leaving a balance, at the end of the year, of two shillings, 
to be paid by the parent. The second class boys will have 
a weekly balance in their favour of three farthings; the 
first class two pence, amounting in the year to eight shil- 
lings. The price of labour has been put thus low, and these 
estimates made upon it, in order to shew that, at least, the 
tuition of the children will be paid by their labour. Make the 
minimum price a half-penny per hour, — ^and it will more pro- 
bably exceed it than otherwise ; for it is based upon the return 
the SOU makes to the cultivator, and not the market price of 
labour, — and the result will be an annual balance, in favour 
of the youngest class, of eight shillings ; of the middle class, 
of eighteen shillings ; and, of the oldest, of one pound eight 
shillings. 

The classes should be informed of the state of their accouhts 
as often as quarterly, or semi-annually ; and, at the time of 
the annual examination, — ^at which time it would be proper, 
and very happy in its influence — to address the parents, 
explain to them the operations of the department, and pay 
over to them the amounts severally due to their children. 
Should any be indebted to the department, they should be 
informed of the amount, and required to pay it before again 
enjoying the privileges of the school. 

There are some difficulties in the way of finding profitable 
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employment for girb in the common ichools* Some are already 
occupied one or two hours per day in learning needlework ; 
but they are the exceptions. This simple and indispensable 
art is much neglected. Every girl ought to know how to sew 
— ^it ought to be universal. But the great difficulty in this^ 
and in other employments appropriate to girls, lies in the 
&ct that many of the schools have no female head. The 
teachers are unmarried men. Every species of labour peculiar 
to females requires the supervision of a matron ; and where 
the teacher is unmarried, one should be employed — ^at least to 
teach the girls plain needlework. 

In some districts the larger girls can be employed in wash- 
ing. They could readily acquire the requisite skill ; and the 
reduced price at which they could do it, would give them 
custom. This would involve a trifling expense in shed, tubs, 
boiler, machine, &c. Mending and making garments for the 
people would be profitable. Other employments, such as 
those suggested for schools in towns, as plaiting straw, 
making hats, bonnets, baskets, &c., can be introduced in 
those districts in which they will find a market ; but all these, 
as with sewing, require a female head. It may be remarked, 
that it would be unwise for an unmarried man, who designed 
to remain so, to take permanent charge of an Industrial 
School. 

Much of the happiness of domestic life depends upon the 
early education of females, and an unmarried teacher will 
be compelled to waive those kinds of employment peculiarly 
appropriate, and of greatest importance to them in after life, 
and turn their attention exclusively to horticulture — a species 
of labour certainly very proper for the daughters of an agri- 
cultural people, but which should only be alternated with 
other more important branches; and which should, by no 
means, occupy all the time allotted to industrial pursuits. 

Many kinds of very useful and important occupation for 
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f^maleB are found in an institution in which the pupils are 
boarders^ that are excluded from the day-school: the cooking, 
baking, cleaning, washing, — in a word, the whole domestic 
department affords valuable sources of vigorous and health- 
ful exercise, and means of preparation for the duties of future 
life — duties of which the females in the labouring classes of 
our Island have the slightest possible appreciation. 

To illustrate the practical working of the labour depart- 
ment of an Industrial School, we will suppose an establish- 
ment in one of the rural districts, removed from the vicinity 
of the cultivation of the great staples, having seventy-seven 
children under tuition-forty-one boys, and thirty-sbc girls- 
with appropriate erections, tools, and a farm of forty acres of 
good land, under fence. 

Two acres around the school-house are set out with the 
fruit and ornamental trees of the Island, for play and march- 
ing ground ; several more, in a vale, or on a gentle declivity, 
are laid out in garden beds; eight or ten more in yams, 
cocoas, plantains, peas, beans, &c., &c. ; the remainder is 
woodland pasture. 

The girls spend half the time wi£h the matron engaged in 
needlework, making coarse, plain garments for the peasantry. 
The alternate day they spend in the garden. 

Six boys are over fifteen years of age ; twelve are between 
the ages of eleven and fifteen ; twelve are between eight and 
eleven ; and eleven are under eight years of age. From the 
eldest and most trust-worthy boys, six are chosen as moni- 
tors : one, of the tool-rooms; each of the others, of a class ; 
the remaining boys are divided into five classes, of seven each. 
Five of the girls are over fifteen years of age, ten are 
between eleven and fifteen^ eleven are between eight and 
eleven, and ten are under eight years of age. 

Four of the oldest and best girls are monitors of classes of 
eight each, into which the g^'ls are divided. 

LL 2 
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The hour for labour arrives — one quarter of two o'clock^ 
p. m. The educational department, which has undergone no 
alteration^ save in the increased skill and efficiency of the 
teacher, is closed. The monitor of the tool-room hastens to 
the tool-house, opens it, and sees every thing in order, while 
the children fall into their appropriate places, and march for 
their tools, singing some cheerful air. Each monitor there 
receives his directions from the teacher, and, with his class, 
and the recfuisite implements, repairs to the field, and to the 
work assigned. The first class of boys is in the woods, with 
their cutlasses, cutting poles for yams and beans ; the second 
and third, with their hoes, are weeding the provision grounds ; 
the fourth and fifth are burning brush, and clearing a piece 
of ruinate, already billed, for peas and corn. 

The first class of girls is transplanting vegetables firom the 
hot-beds ; the second and third are weeding the beds ; the 
fourth is filling hogsheads with water from the neighbouring 
stream for the purposes of irrigation. 

The monitor of the tool-room has entered the returns of 
last week in the labour book, and, with his hoe, attends the 
teacher in the field. 

The teacher, with a light weeding hoe, or other instrument 
of husbandry, devotes his time and attention, alternately, to 
the girls and boys ; directing, encouraging, and instructing the 
children, by his cheerful voice and zealous efforts. Two full 
hours of labour thus pass away. By the striking of a bell, or the 
sound of a horn, the classes are again assembled at the tool- 
room : the tools are deposited in order, and each in its place ; 
and, contented and happy, all are dismissed to their homes. 

The whole prosperity of the Industrial School system rests 
upon those who have the management of the schools. The 
stream cannot rise higher than the fountain, no more can 
pupils be expected to overtop the example placed before 
them in their teacher. Except he appreciates the advantages 
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of the system, feels an ingenuous interest in its prosperity, 

and possess knowledge, skiU, and enei^y, to develop it, it will 

work feebly, or fail. Perhaps the greatest difficulty with which 

the system has had to contend has been that of obtaining 

suitable agents. Not all the opposition encountered by 

Fellenberg, equalled the trials he endured from this source ; 

nor were they overcome, till he raised up coadjutors from 

among his pupils at Hofwyl. The benevolent Pestalozzi, 

who^ for a season, attempted to assist him, was found utterly 

unfit for such a place. Nearly every large institution of the 

kind has had to struggle with the same difficulty, till, like 

Hofwyl, they have made the men to fiU their professorships. 

Practiced wisdom, devotion to the system, and a household 

familiarity with its details, as well as the higher qualifications 

of the heart, and attainments in learning, are necessary to 

conduct such a school with the most happy effect. Till these 

are acquired, unforeseen difficulties will arise ; well meaning 

plans be retarded or frustrated ; and many hopes perish. 

It would be too much to expect the present class of 
teachers in Jamaica to possess these requisites. There are 
many, whose intellectual attainments, and some, whose moral 
qualifications, fit them much better for the place of the 
disciple, than that of the teacher. It is true, the peculiar 
circumstances and necessities of the Island, in some measure, 
atone for this dreadful error, but they scarcely justify it. 

The evils of incompetent teachers are so great^ as to make 
it matter of doubt whether they are better than none. So 
far firom developing the capabilities of the pupil, they render 
those processes, by which alone they can be drawn forth, 
repulsive and disgustful. When to inefficiency is added 
immorality, the teacher becomes a moral upas : a scourge and 
a curse to the community. These evils are £ai from being 
adequately felt : they must be, before they are remedied. 
The educational effort that has been made in Jamaica, 
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within the past ten years^ would have been tenfold more 
felicitous in its results, had the agents employed been ccmi* 
petent to the work to which they were called. Perhaps 
Uame attaches no where : certainly not to the teachers 
employed. There may have been indiscretion, but it was of 
that amiable kind which leans to mercy's side. The barriers 
of long pent up sympathies were suddenly swept away^ and a 
generous gush of benevolent feeling afforded the means of 
immediate extensive eSart ; but suitable agents could not be 
obtained ; and those to whom their selection had been in- 
trusted, appointed the best that could be obtained at the 
time, and on the spot, regarding the delay that would occur, 
till others could be prepared, as a mockery of hope already 
too long deferred. 

It has been received, by the unthinking, almost as a maxim, 
that very common-place and ignorant persons will make very 
good teachers for the ignorant, the degraded, the heathen. 
The reverse of this is precisely the truth. If any must have 
ignorant teachers, let them be those who, in the domestic 
circle, are the subjects of pious and refined instruction and 
restraint The heathen have no domestic circle ; and the 
hearth-stone of the debased and the ignorant is too often con- 
secrated to brutal passion, and sensual indulgence. The 
most skilful instructors find it sufficiently arduous to restrain 
and control the waywardness natural to youth. When to 
this are superadded the associations of reckless life, and the 
giant influences of degraded parents and a wretched home, 
shall the weakest — ^the most unskilled, be chosen for the 
task? 

To make education appreciated, amd desired by the mass of 
the community, the office of instructor must be a post qf 
respect aad dignity ; and, to make the office honourable, the 
character and habits of the incumbent must be excellent, and 
his intellectual capacity and attainments must be of a respect- 
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able order. Without these the efforts of Government, and of 
ministers of religion, will be ineflectual ; and, without their 
co-operation, especially that of the ministry, the best teachers 
will fail to inspire the people with a high regard and desire 
for educational privileges. 

No system of schools can be rendered permanently efficient 
without arrangements for a permanent supply of teachers. 
This object can only be accomplished by establishing Normal 
or Training Schools, as in Prussia, where, in connexion with 
the national system of education, there are thirty-three nor- 
mal schools, having about two thousand youths in eourse of 
preparation, and sending forth annually about seven hundred 
and fifty graduated teachers; or, by supporting a Normal 
Department, or a Professorship of Pedagogics, in connexion 
with established seminaries and collegiate institutions, as in 
the State of New York, and in Austria. 

The necessity for some such general arrangement for the 
thorough education and training of young men for the busi- 
ness of teaching is most manifest. It is a great desideratum 
in our Island ; and something must be done to secure it, if the 
people are ever to possess an available common education. 

Aa there are no seminaries in the Island upon which a 
normal department could be grafted, it would be necessary to 
establish an independent one. It should be, as all literary 
institutions ought to be, in the country — aloof from the con- 
fined atmosphere, the excitement, the contamination, and 
multiform temptation, of a city. Located in a central district, 
with reference to the supply of its wants, as well as facility of 
raising and disposing of its productions, and surrounded by a 
population sufficiently dense to support a day-school in con- 
nexion with it. 

In founding such an institution it would be wise to keep in 
view, not only our own necessities, but those of the other 
British West India Islands. Inadequately siq>plied as we are 
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with competent teachers, we are, probably, with one or 
two exceptions, better off than any of our sister islands. 
Africa, too, may yet stretch forth her hands to the Western 
World, — nay, already are they stretched forth, demanding in 
return for her blood so lavishly poured out, the light of 
science, and the knowledge of God, 

The farm should embrace a variety of soik, be adapted to 
the various kinds of horticultural and agricultural cultivation, 
and should be large enough to afford employment to at least 
fifty students for three hours per day, with a good run of 
pasture, for stock. 

The requisite buildings, besides the residences of the prin- 
cipal and assistant, will be, one for the accommodation of the 
students, who^e darmUories should, by all means, be single, 
and so constructed as to admit of perfect ventilation, — ^the 
health, habits, and purity of the students imperatively demand 
such arrangements — and another for recitation rooms, library, 
and cabinets, and dining hall, with steward's apartments, and 
kitchen in the rear, and under the same roof. In addition to 
a tool-room there will be required a store-house, sheds, stable, 
manure pits« stock, and the various other et caetera of a well- 
conducted farm. Should the institution be within two or 
three leagues of a city, or large town, a dozen cows, and a 
milk dairy, might be added : it could be conducted by the 
students, and would yield larger returns than any other kind 
of employment, without the danger of competition, or fluctu- 
ation of the market ; for this business seems to be regarded 
as beneath the attention of men of property and respectability 
— and certainly undiluted milk is a desideratum in our cities. 

The Board of Instruction will comprehend a principal, and 
one or two assistants; besides which a steward would be 
necessary: he should be a good practical farmer, and, in 
concert with the principal, have the oversight and manage- 
ment of the farm and the refectory. 
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Nothing in the system of education in Jamaica — ^if that 
may be called a system which has neither organization nor 
order — is so astonishiogy as the wretchedly superficial prepa- 
ration of teachers. It is not wonderful that, at the period of 
the emancipation y incompetent persons should be employed : 
but that this state of things should be perpetuated, by re- 
ducing to its level the standard of education in the training 
establishments, is both strange and lamentable. The more 
so, and the more to be regretted, from the fact, that the 
fault is mainly attributable to the Ministers of Religion, of 
the various denominations. The local schools are almost 
entirely under their control : they select the youths for 
the training schools ; and, in a great measure, decide the 
question of their time of preparation. Many of the youths 
thus selected are extremely ignorant. I have known some 
who could not read intelligibly. They may be, it is true, 
young men of fine moral habits, and promise ; but they need, 
at the very least. Jive years of close application to sttidy, 
before they are fitted to assume the responsibilities, and dis- 
charge the duties, of the teacher. Instead of this, if they 
have two, and leave the training school with the qualifications 
they ought to have possessed on admission, they do well. 
The inevitable result of this must be to bring everything that 
deserves the name of education into contempt. The teacher's 
office is made a temporary one, to be used as a stepping 
stone to something else ; the teacher is a dependent hireling, 
for the time being ; and the school is a mere appendage 
to the mission station, instead of being an independent foun- 
tain of knowledge, virtue, and morality. It cannot be too 
steadily kept in mind that, to cultivate the memory alone, 
— ^to make a child repeat by rote, Uke a parrot ; and to lead 
forth the mind in its harmonies, — to teach it to observe, and 
reason upon its own processes, and the events passing before 
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ity to incorporate into itself the knowledge obtained from 
booka, and from observation ; are very different things^ lie in 
veiy different directions, and are attained by very different 
means. 

A normal school is only valuable, or necessary, as a means 
of maintaining an elevated standard of education. This it 
does, by preparing and sending forth well-qualified instruc- 
tors for the common schools ; and thus keeping empirics and 
ignorant persons from assuming the office, degrading it, and 
bringing its objects into contempt. Except, therefore, the 
requisitions for admission to the privileges of the training 
school, and the course of study through which each student 
is expected to pass, be clearly defined and rigidly enforced, it 
is a useless incumbrance — ^it utterly fails of its object. 

No one is admitted to the Prussian normal schools till 
he has attained his seventeenth year ; this is certainly young 
enough. The British and Foreign School Society admit none 
under the age of eighteen, nor over thirty : which is pre- 
ferable, and would, as a general rule, be applicable here. 
Each applicant should bring satisfactory testimonials of good 
moral character and intellectual capacity, and pass an exami- 
nation in the studies of the juvenile schools, — as spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography. He 
should, further, be required to subscribe the rules of the 
institution ; to declare his purpose to pursue the full course 
of study prescribed ; and, to devote himself to the business 
of teaching. The whole course should be regarded as a pro- 
bationary state. 

The course of study should occupy three years : embracing 
a thorough practical knowledge of the elementary branches 
already named, with botany, geology, agriculture, and agri- 
cultural chemistry, logic, rhetoric, composition, elocution, 
algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, astronomy, physio- 
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logjTj intellectual and moral philoaophy^ singingy and the art 
of teaching. In a word^ all the studies comprehended in 
a good English education. 

The period allotted to labour should be three hours daily ; 
the reasons for this have been already stated^ and need not 
repetition. 

The arrangements of the classes can be the same as in 
the javenile schools. The young men may be expected to be 
governed, in some measure, by a sense of duty, and will not 
need the strict oversight during labour required by the boys. 
When pointed out by the steward, their work can be per- 
formed under the supervision of the monitor, whose duty 
it will be, to note and report all delinquencies in the last 
column of his weekly return. Much advantage will be 
gained by such an arrangement of the recitations, that half 
the studentis may perform their labour in the morning, and 
the other half in the afternoon. This can readily be done, as 
there will be distinct classes, pursuing the studies of the 
different years. 

Students should be required to furnish their bedding and 
apparel, and defray the expenses of their board and washing : 
which should be charged to them at cost. Books, tuition^ 
tools, lights, and all necessary expenses, except those already 
named, ought to be gratuitous. It is but just that these 
expenses should be borne by the public, in the cases of those 
who devote themselves to the instruction of its children. 

The pecuniary results of the labour department will proba- 
bly defray the expenses of board and washing, and will thus 
place the student in circumstances of comparative indepen- 
dence ; with the consciousness that he eats his bread in the 
sweat of his brow, and that, though obtaining an education, 
he is burdensome to his friends only to the extent of his per- 
sonal apparel; and even this, in some cases, and in some 
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species of labour, may be supplied firom the araik of his own 
ezertioDS. 

The general rules of the institution should be, as &r 
as possible, those of a well-regulated Christian family ; and 
universal obedience, and acquiescence in them, be enforced 
by the faithful and affectionate presentation of the great 
motives to morality and virtue. 

It win be observed, that the disposition of existing training 
establishments has not been touched. I win remark, how- 
ever, that the interests of education would be greatly pro- 
moted by their being merged into one, and modified in some 
such manner as has been suggested, not only in affording 
superior facilities to the students, and better teachers to the 
children, but in inspiring the hope of permanence, which 
cannot now be entertained of them. 

The juvenUe department, in connexion with the training 
school, requires no remark ; as it would, in all its outlines, be 
similar to those already described. 

Much valuable knowledge of soils, manures, and approved 
methods of cultivation, would be acquired by making the 
farm of the normal school a model farm, ^aud appointing to 
the stewardship of the institution a scientific agriculturist. 
The knowledge of agriculture, as a science, and of agricultural 
chemistry, would then be of the most valuable and available 
kind, — that which can be developed in practice, — and, 
through the teachers, it would be widely disseminated 
amongst those who are soon to be the effective population of 
the Island. 

In case of the model feorm being united with the normal 
department, a value should be placed upon the labour of the 
students ; and, if their nett receipts for the year fell below the 
point of valuation, the deficit should be made good by the 
institution — ^as much time would necessarily be expended in 
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experimenting upon soils^ manures^ plants, &C.5 which, though 
highly valuable in its results to the agricultural interests 
generally, would, in many instances, be unprofitable to them- 
selves. Such a deficit will not be likely to occur frequently, 
as, notwithstanding the loss of time in unproductive experi- 
ments, there will be an increase of value from others, and from 
superior modes of culture. 

The necessity for a collegiate institution has made itself 
felt, and has excited some interest and discussion in the Island, 

It is a reproach to Jamaica that her sons must be sent to 
the mother country — three thousand miles distant — ^be severed 
firom their families, and committed entirely to strangers, and 
to their own immature judgment, at the most interesting and 
hazardous period of their lives ; and at an expense which, in 
the great majority of cases, operates as a prohibition, to 
receive an education above that of the grammar school. 

It would be impossible to obtain funds for the establish- 
ment of both a normal school and a college, and then endow- 
ment. Even if it were not, would it be expedient to organize 
two distinct institutions ? From the nature of the case they 
must each be small, and contend with many difiiculties inci- 
dent to a contracted sphere of operations ; and, at the same 
time, involve an expenditure disproportioned to their actual 
results : whereas, by an expenditure comparatively trifling, 
either could embrace the purposes of both ; and, if organized 
upon the principles su^ested and advocated in this treatise, 
would afford the means of a liberal education to large num- 
bers of young men of talent and promise, who, otherwise, will 
never enjoy them. 
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By whom skaU these eehooli be eetabUehed f Under whoie 
auspices shall they be conducted ? are questions which now 

occur. 

Three plans suggest themselves : 7%eir esiabliehmeni by a 
vobmiary assoeiaium, imUpendently of the Gwernment: — 
neir eetablishmeni by a voluntary association, with the aid of 
Oovemment ; — Their establishment by the Governments 

Each of these plans has its advocates^ its advantages, and 
its evils. 

The first may be dismissed without discussion, as being, in 
the existing state of the Island, and of public sentiment, 
utterly impracticable. 

The second possesses all the intrinsic disadvantages of the 
first, without its independence, and involves all the principles 
of the last, without its efficiency. It may, perhaps, be the 
best mode of distributing small periodical appropriations 
made by Government for educational purposes, but it would 
be extremely unwise to establish a system of schools upon 
such a basis. 

The third plan, then, establishment by Government, is the 
only feasible one, and it is commended by many advantages. 

The character of the subject will keep it out of the political 
arena, and thus forestall fears upon that point, while the sim- 
plicity of action, and directness of responsibility and influ- 
ence, are vastly increased. The peasantry, generally, enter- 
tain the most vague and erroneous views of law. It is 
regarded as a grievous, tyrannous, all-exacting something, 
profitable only to those who administer it; and endured, 
feared, and to be obeyed, as evils only less than the penalty 
of its infraction. In ministering to the intellectual wants of 
the population, she presents herself to them in her most 
attractive forms : she then becomes, in the sight of all, the 
impersonation of Benevolence, the guardian angel of their 
dearest earthly interests, — ^interests, upon the limits of which 
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human law, and human dominion, pease, — and gratitude, 
afiectioD, respect, veneration, are excited for the authority 
that before was dreaded as wielding the tyrant's scourge. 

The scheme of governmental education has met with vehe- 
ment opposition from many excellent men, on the plea that 
education is a subject for the voluntary action of the people^ 
with which Oovernment has nothing ^ to do. 

This objection is as vaUd against any governmental influ- 
ence, as it is against exclusive control, and would be equally 
forcible against the last-mentioned plan of establishment as 
that now under consideration. Without attempting a reply 
to the Une of argument by which it is supported, I will 
remark, that the education of the people seems to me an 
appropriate subject of legislative deliberation and control, 
from the following reasons : — 

1. — Ignorance increases social degradation, misery, and 
crime : it buries the common mind, and forecloses all disco- 
very and progress in science and the arts, than which nothing 
adds more to national happiness, honour, and wealth. Where 
would be the power, and the pride of England, were the dis- 
coveries, the inventions, the improvements, in science and art, 
that have been made by men heaved up from the bosom of 
her commonalty, blotted out? 

2. — ^The converse of the foregoing argument, f.e., that the 
development of the national mind promotes the happiness, 
the honour, and the wealth, of a nation, is equally cogent. 

3. — Education places the institutions of a country upon an 
enduring basis. 

Much of the patriotism of the ignorant is mere blind pre- 
judice : it burns true, only as it is rightly directed by the wis- 
dom and skill of others ; and no theatre oflFers such induce- 
ments to the demagogue and the tyrant as a populace 
debased by ignorance. An intelligent appreciation of national 
institutions is a vital element in rational amor patria. 
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4. — AU other systems of education must of necessity be 
partial in their operations. Admirable private schools and 
seminaries open their doors for the titled, the honourable, 
the wealthy : but the poor — in the countries of the old 
world constituting the great bulk of the people — must go 
uneducated, or ask an alms of some " charity/^ or " pauper " 
school, wrung from the sympathy of some wealthy and bene- 
volent individual. 

In every point of view, ignorance presses heavily against 
the best interests of the State ; and the same paternal care 
which should prompt a government to relieve its subjects 
from physical thraldom, should induce it to lead forth their 
minds from the prison-house of intellectual bondage. 

The precise form which the organization shall take is 
not of very great importance, provided there be an efficient 
executive head. The more simple it is, the better. 

The following outline may be suggested. The appoint- 
ment of five commissioners, representing at least three 
Christian denominations^ to be known as The Board of Comr- 
missioners of Schools : with power to appoint their own 
clerk, who shaU also be the General Superintendent. The 
commissioners should have their expenses paid, meet as 
often as occasion required, and have the control of the whole 
system : establishment of schools, appointment and dismissal 
of teachers, disbursement of funds, &c., &c. ; and make an 
annual report to the government. The general superinten- 
dent would be the executive of the board of commissioners. 
His duties would be of a general character, embracing every 
department, and having for their object the efficiency of the 
schools, and the perfection of the system. It would be very 
desirable to unite the office of Principal of the Normal De- 
partment with that of general superintendent. This can 
be done by the appointment of an Assistant Principal. Fre- 
quent absence would render it impossible for the superinten- 
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dent to devote much time to systematic teaching; he could, 
however, deliver courses of lectures, &c., and take the general 
control of the institution : the expenditure would be lessened 
by this arrangement, and the superintendent would become 
acquainted with the future teachers at a time, and under cir- 
cumstances, when they would be immensely benefited by his 
contact and influence. 

It need hardly be said that such a man should possess a 
rare union of energy, wisdom, prudence, and practical know- 
ledge. 

It would be necessary to the success of the system that 
operations be commenced on a small scale, and with very 
great carefulness and circumspection : selecting the best loca- 
tions, and most skilful and devoted teachers, for the first 
efforts, and gradually extending them, as knowledge of the 
details, and skill in the management of the system, were 
acquired. 

More well-digested theories, and wisely designed efforts, 
have been blasted by premature and precipitate experiment, 
than by all other causes combined. The friends of the system 
under discussion have not always acted wisely: more than 
once have they been rebuked, by failure and contempt, for 
their rashness in commencing new institutions on extended 
plans of operations, with neither sufficient pecuniary means to 
sustain them, efficient agents to conduct them, or a compe- 
tent knowledge of the system to anticipate difficulties, remove 
obstacles, and ^^ command success,^' — or, at least, deserve it. 

Shall the Striptures be read in these schools ? By all means. 
Governments are ordained of God. That under which we live 
recognizes His being, and the inspiration of the Sacred 
Volume, which purports to be His word. 

This is ample justification for the use of that volume in 
parts, or as a whole, ^^ without note or comment,'^ as a text- 
book in the public schools. Further than this, I cannot see 
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the propriety, or the right of Government to move. Private 
schools may be established for, and confine their benefits to^ 
an individual sect of religionists, at the pleasure of the 
founder; but schools established by Government, and sup- 
ported from the public treasure, are not for one sect, nor for 
all : they are for the public — for the children of the nation — 
irrespective of caste, or colour ; of religion, or condition. 

We are here met by antagonist objections. By one party, 
this is regarded as going too far, and is opposed as an im- 
proper interference with the religion of the people ; by the 
other, as not going far enough. It is urged by them, that 
the Nation, having adopted certain views of the Gospel as 
the rehgion of the State, the Government are under obli- 
gation to place the children of the nation under the guidance 
and supervision of the ministers and lay agents of the State 
religion, and require of them obedience to its formularies. 

These objections introduce the question of greatest prac-- 
iical delicacy and difficulty in establishing any system of 
schools in Jamaica, — their religious supervision* If it is met 
in the spirit of Christian courtesy, liberality, and mutual 
forbearance, no obstacle presents itself: if with doggedness 
and bigotry, the staff of accomplishment is broken. In the 
compass of a brief treatise it is impossible to even glance at 
the arguments advanced on either side. 

In reference to the former, I will only say, that I regard the 
right of conscience, and of private judgment, as indefeisible. 
Like the right to breathe the vital air, they are held in fief of 
God only, and their invasion is treason against His throne. 
Holding these, I deny the right of Government to interfere 
with the religion of the people. But, is the use of the Bible, 
as a reading book — a book of instruction — in the common 
schools, by the children of the nation, an interference with 
their religion ? The Government recognizes the existence of 
a God ; and, on that recognition, rests the authority and vali- 
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dity of all its instruments, — ^its oaths of allegiance, — its very 
existence. It recognizes the Bible as His word : the awful 
authority of that word gives weight to its sanctions. From 
it are drawn all its principles of government, and of juris- 
prudence : it is the store-house and expositor of the great 
principles of fundamental morality, without which society 
would become a chaos, and to enforce which governments are 
instituted among men. It is thus the great instrumentality 
in moralizing, elevating, and refining, mankind. And does 
the Government overstep its legitimate bounds? Does it 
infringe the right of the subject, or interfere with his religion, 
or religious preferences, — a religion, and preferences, drawn 
from, and based upon, the Bible — by placing that Sacred 
Volume in the hands of the youth of its constituency, bidding 
them read, be wise, be happy ? What less could it do, and 
be faithful to its end, — the rational happiness of the people ? 

On the other hand : though the argument for Episcopal 
supervision may be conclusive, as it is placed in the objec- 
tion, the whole dissenting body would join issue upon a pre- 
vious, and very vulnerable, point, — the right of the State 
to establish religwus doctrines and forms of worship. 

There must be a mutual willingness to meet upon common 
ground ; or any system of govermental schools, even if possi- 
ble, must be partial, not to say unjust. 

The great principles of our holy religion are universal* 
They are subscribed by all ; and form the groundwork of the 
creeds and confessions of all sections of the Church. It is 
an impeachment of that religion, to assume that its bene- 
volence is too narrow, its principles too contracted, to alflTord 
a common platform of substantial Christianity, upon which 
all may unite, in an object of such magnitude, and in such 
harmony with the Divine will, as the education of the people. 
And, if there be ground for harmonious, united, action, a 
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refusal to unite in such efforts is equally an impeachment of 
the spirit of our piety. 

The British and Foreign School Society is established upon 
this basis ; and, in its objects are united excellent men of all 
the different denominations of Christians. Among its sup* 
porters are found the highest dignitaries in Church and 
State. The same is true of the Mico Charity. The teachers 
are indiscriminately chosen from all sections of the Church ; 
the Bible it read in all their schools ; and harmony, peace^ 
order, and efficiency, reign within their borders. 

Why may not some such plan be adopted in Jamaica? and 
thus, this subject, which has hitherto been regarded as an 
element of discord, become a bond of union among Chris- 
tians. It may be so, without compromising in the least 
the principles of any of the various religious denominations, 
or the dignity of their ministry. 

Let the three Ministers of the Gospel nearest the School 
constitute a Visiting Committee. The committee to visit the 
school at least once in each quarter, and at the period of the 
annual examination by the superintendent ; at which time, 
let them communicate to him, in writing, their views of the 
general state and progress of the school. The committee, 
and each member of it, should, at any time they request it, 
be made acquainted with the entire state of both the educa- 
tional and industrial departments. 

The teacher should be left free to adopt those principles of 
religion which commend themselves to his judgment ; and to 
instruct his pupils in the historical portion of the Bible, and 
in the great truths of Christianity. B^t an attempt, either 
directly or indirectly, to instruct them in the peculiarities 
of his own views, or those of a sect, or to prejudice their 
minds against those of others, should be regarded as a grave 
offence, and be promptly censured by the general superin- 
tendent. 
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Those portions of the Scriptures, in the meaning of which 
all are agreed, are by far the most important and interesting 
to the children. The fundamental principles of the Gtospel, 
alone, are sufficiently momentous to occupy all the time 
devoted to re%ious instruction and exercises ; to say nothing 
of the great inappropriateness of occupying the minds of 
children with those things which perplex and confuse wise 
men^ before they can comprehend the meaning of the terms 
used, or the doctrines suppocted to be taught. 
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OBJECTIONS. 



A great variety of objections has been urged against the 
plan of introducing productive exercise into schools. Many 
have been anticipated, in the course of previous remarks, but 
it may be well to notice a few others : — 

1. — It is objected that the system is only adapted for 
the poor. 

It certainly has peculiar facilities and advantages for the 
poor, and it is not the least of its excellencies that it has. 
But it is not only adapted for them. The rich are flesh and 
blood, and are subject to all the ills that flesh is heir to. 
Gold cannot bribe the laws of the human constitution, nor 
obtain exemption from the bitterness of their penalty ; nor 
purchase an elastic muscle, a manly frame, nor a vigorous 
independent mind. The lower classes have sturdy health: 
the higher wealth. The Industrial School system extends to 
each the blessing possessed by the other, and thus increases 
the happiness of all. 

2. — Some fear that the children will acquire uncleanly 
habits : that they will become fond of dirty work. 

This is not at all necessary. There is nothing ia the 
cultivation of the soil that the nicest and most fastidious 
person need shrink from. Those parents who entertain the 
fear, have only to furnish their children with ample aprons^ 
which can be kept with their tools ; and a little water will 
cleanse their soiled hands. The youngest child should not 
be permitted to make the period of labour a season of idle 
play in the dirt. 

3. — Others, again, object to the system, as too expensive. 
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It is true there is a larger expenditure^ in the first instance^ 
than in schools where physical education is neglected. But, 
is it no return that the expenses of education are so much 
cheapened ; that the temples of knowledge are opened to the 
poor ; that the pupils' health is preserved, demoralizing in- 
fluences and temptations kept at bay ; and excellent habits, 
mental and physical, are formed ? That the labouring and 
educated classes, so long divorced, are re-united ; and the 
man who lives by the sweat of his brow is regarded with 
respect? Is all this, and more, no return '^for value re- 
ceived/^ in pounds, shillings, and pence, expended in farm, 
store-house, and tools; or is gold the great good? Are 
systems of education to be judged by their prices ; and the 
instruction of the people, like the care of paupers, to be 
** knocked down ^' to the lowest bidder. 

There are some men who are always at home wheb money 
is on the tapis : profoundly versed are they in the lore of 
cent, per cent. A guinea is the centre and the pivot upon 
which, and around which, their minds revolve. Every thing 
is viewed in its relation to it, and deemed valuable, only as it 
can be transmuted into '^ yellow glittering gold.'^ Such an 
one may urge this objection ; but he who recognizes and 
appreciates the destiny of man, will never place '^ filthy 
lucre ^' in the balances against the best mode of developing 
the wonderful powers with which his Creator has endowed 
him. 

4. — There are others who reject industrial pursuits during 
the period of education, on the plea that gymnastic exercises 
afibrd more efficient means of physical culture. 

These were revived in Germany towards the latter end of 
the last century. They acquired some notoriety, and have, 
with more or less interruption, survived both the opposition 
of governments and the indiscretions of friends. Within the 
past quarter of a century they have been introduced into 
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England and America^ but with no prospect of genefd or 
extensive adoption. It is as impossible, as it is undesirable, 
to revive them in the imposing splendour, and surround them 
with the powerful attractions, they anciently possessed ; and, 
without these, they cannot be rendered permanently interest- 
ing and inviting. 

They are, unquestionably, a very great improvement upon 
the modem non-exercise system of education ; but they are 
neither unexceptionable nor comparable with agricultural 
employments* 

They are not naturaL — ^There is no creation under the 
hand which interests the mind and leads it on. There is no 
inherent attraction. They depend for stimulus, to prosecute 
them with vigour, upon ambition — a desire to excel others — 
one of the most unhealthy mental excitants. Without this, 
they are Its laborious and tedious as the tread-mill, and as few 
wojild be found, voluntarily and systematically, practising 
them. 

They are dangerous. — ^The student roused from studies 
that have absorbed him, till his blood is well nigh stagnant, 
rushes into the arena, and under the influence of the strongest 
impulses, yields himself, at once, to the strife for the mastery 
— to the most violent exertion — ^hanging, climbing, wheeling, 
vaulting, striving, struggling. 

It may be said the student should be weaned and checked ; 
very true and philosophical, but it is next to impossible to 
restrain one's self — to resist the temptation to over-exertion. 
Another effort may carry off the prize — another struggle 
may reach the goal : the effort is put forth — the struggle 
is made: the whole is the work of a moment; and the 
next sees the victor, panting, trembling, gasping, under 
a deathly exhaustion. Such extremes are irrational, and 
very hazardous. What wonder that disastrous consequences 
have sometimes flowed from them ! 
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They are not productive. — ^They increase the expense of 
education, both to the State, and to the pupil* They yield 
no pecuniary return whatever : and thus, without an equiva- 
lent, they lack a great element and excellence of the indus* 
trial system. 

They are objectionable, as eapedienis to avoid, and obviate, 
the necessity for labour. 

They are thus regarded by the eommon mind ; and so far 
from harmonizing antagonist feelings, they give them point 
and bitterness. 

A farmer, as he peeps in upon the performances of the 
pupils, -not without a spice of wit and good sense, thus solilo* 
quizes : ^^ This is gentlemen's labour I They are too fine 
to dig, or to soil their hands with the hoe-handle, or the 
plough : so they work here, at pulling and hauling ropes 
fastened to great stakes ; and in twisting, and writhing, and 
" skinning the cat,'' around cross bars and painted posts 1" 
And he goes away, feeling the utmost contempt for the whole 
paraphernalia of the gymnasium, and its ^' baby play '^ ; se- 
cretly resolving that his sons shall never ^^get an education,'^ 
if they must spend their time in such nonsense as that. 

The student acquires no practical skill, or tact ; no facility 
of adaptation ; no knowledge of the use of tools — not even of 
their names. His labour has been apart from the occupa- 
tions of man; and has fitted him for the business of life less 
than if he had broken stone in the penitentiary, or digged in 
a coal pit, for the same length of time. 

5. — Labour should not be imposed upon the student by a 
requisition : let it be optional with him. 

This objection annihilates the great peculiarity of Indus- 
trial Schools. Their distinctive feature is this, — Labour is a 
requisition upon the student. It is a fundamental law, that 
each pupil shall spend so many hours per day in some 
productive manual employment. Absence from labour is 
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The curse pronounced upon our first pas^nt^ — ^^In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread/' rests upon alT his 
raoci of whatever colour, of whatever clime. It is in the 
nature of an infliction ; but it is not unmingled evil. Like 
other chastenings of the same Divine Hand, it has the germ 
of blessing. Though the toils for which Adam exchanged the 
gentler pastimes of Paradise were exhausting, and often pain- 
ful, they knit his frame, compacted his character, and the 
better fitted him for the new life, fraught as it was with storm 
and trial, to which he was condemned; and, as the sentence 
fell finmi the lips of the offended, yet pitying judge, it seemed 
rather the statement of a fact, than the infliction of a doom. 
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eMcape ; if labour be optional^ a thousand things will divert 
them from it. The hour for voluntary labour arrives ; but^ on^ 
is ambitious to outstrip his class, and he cannot go; another is 
solving a difBcult problem, and he c&nnot go ; a third has an 
engagement ; a fourth, a friend ; and so on, to the end of the 
catalogue. The truth is, after the excitement and prostration 
of five or six hours intense mental application, there is an 
indisposition to muscular exertion which few young men pos- 
sess sufficient energy and resolution habitually to overcome, 
without the stimulus of an authoritative mandate.^i^ 

6. — It may be objected that the intense and protracted 
heat of our climate renders manual exertion, in connexion 
with study, impracticable. 

It is, doubtless, true that a temperate climate is more con- 
genial with close application, than one in which the debilitat- 
ing influence of a vertical sun is superadded to the lassitude 
of study; but in both, the healthful action of the system is 
suspended upon muscular exercise. In the latter, it should be 
more gentle, more systematic, and not less protracted, than in 
those latitudes where the alternation of the seasons, and peri- 
odical intense cold, impart elasticity and vigor to the physical 
fitune. 

* The most remarkable Hngoists of the present day, are Samuel Lee, LL.D., 
Cambridge University, and Elihn Bnrritt, of Worcester, in the State of Massa* 
chiissetts. The former, at the age of seventeen, had not concdved the idea of 
learning a foreign language: he was poor, and worked hard as a carpenter. At 
the age of twenty-five he had omitted none of the hoars of labour usually occupied 
by industrious mechanics ; and, at the age of thirty-one years, he haul actually 
taught seventeen languages ! The latter is a. blacksndth, &mi]iarly known as the 
" learned blacksmith." Not six years ago the literati of Boston were electrified by 
the statement of the Hon. Edward Everett, (now the American Minister, near the 
Court of St. James,) that, in the western part of their State, Uved an obscure 
blacksmith, not yet thirty-five years old, who spoke forty-three languages ! He has 
dnce increased tiie number to more than fifty, and rings his anvil from six to ten 
hours per day. These are rare specimens of peculiar development ; but the excur- 
aons of genius, and the flights of fimcy, were not restrained by the monotony of 
the forge, or the work-bench ; and their sturdy minds, doubtless, partook of the 
brawn and sinew made there. 
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TREATISE 



ON THE BEST MODE OP BSTABLISHINQ AND CONDUCTING 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
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To clothe the naked, and feed the hungry, is good; hut, to teach the poor to 
feed and clothe themselves is better." 



Education^ as the cultivator of the intellectual faculties, has 
been so long recognised among all civilized nations that it 
requires no advocate, at the present day, to point out the 
advantages it mentally confers ; but, education of a practical 
kind, blended with handicraft industry, by which the physical 
powers are brought into exercise, has been, in Jamaica, with- 
out a friend to point out its utility, or adopt it in practice. 
To shew the practicability of the latter is the object of the 
writer; and, with that aim, he respectfully offers the follow- 
ing remarks. 

In establishing an Industrial School, regard must be had to 
the principle of utility, most widely considered — ^not confined 
to the individual taught in relation to his own physical 
or social comforts, but having reference to those of the com- 
munity by which he is surrounded. In training the young 
we should inculcate, as a fundamental rule, in observing 
which their own prosperity will be promoted, the considera- 
tion of " the greatest possible happiness of the greatest possible 
number :^' for example, no general benefit would be conferred 
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on a community of Jamaica, if, in any of her Industrial 
EttablishmentSy a boy was taught the calling of a furrier, — 
bis knowledge of the art would only be of use to himself if he 
went to a more northern climate ; but, if he remained^ and 
taught it to others, what advantage would they collectively, or 
individually, derive here? They would receive no employ- 
ment, because, in this country there would be no use for boas, 
haiiy winter cloaks, &c. ; and, consequently, there would be 
no demand for them when made, — so that the knowledge 
acquired in preparing them would be of little benefit to the 
Island. Keeping the useful always in view, an Industrial 
School should impart instruction in such arts as are : — 

1st. — Necessary to the wants of the community who are 
within its sphere: — 

2nd. — ^Will have a tendency to cheapen the present rate of 
manufacturing, or of proedial labour, wages, &c., &c. : — 

3rd. — New, and which the improving, and improved, state 
of society necessarily demands. 

These three last subjects, in which the principle of utility 
is embraced, should never be abandoned ; and, in connexion 
therewith, the writer will proceed to consider the best mode 
of establishing and conducting Industrial Schools : here two 
propositions are involved, and will be discussed in their 
order: — 

1. — On the best mode of establishing Industrial Schools. 

In establishing an Industrial School, every endeavour 
should be used to create a permanency. It should be 
founded on a basis so certain and unchangeable, that, with 
human agency, pleasurably not laboriously applied, continued 
success wUl attend it year after year ; so that the lapse of 
time, rather than deteriorate its usefulness, will increase it 
most laigely, and add to its stability. 

Assuming that pecuniary resources are available, — and 
which may be called the passive objects — attention must 
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be directed to the active objects^ or those agents by whom 
the institution is to be formed, continued, and perpetuated. 
The first of the latter is the Master, or Superintendent of the 
school. The prosperity of the undertaking will depend on 
this person ; and, unless a proper appointment is made at 
the start, the benevolent attempt of kind individuals will 
miscarry; for, with the strong and deep-rooted prejudices 
of the lower orders arrayed against the establishment, it will 
be exceedingly difficult to begin again, with the best agency 
in the world. The recently-emancipated slave looks suspici- 
ously on every innovation on his accustomed habits and 
practices ; and the suggestion alone of an intention to intro- 
duce any, calls up from him a most positive declaration of 
the absolute impossibility of accomplishment, and much per- 
suasion, added to the exhibition of most infallible proofs, 
are necessary to induce him to adopt them ; nay, he often 
will not, unless he sees most indisputably the advantages, 
when brought out by others more bold to try than he. Pos- 
sessing this knowledge, therefore, of fixed prejudices, gene- 
rated not by nature as peculiarities of race, but created by 
slavery, in those who will compose the mass of the parents of 
the children to be instructed, it is important that more than 
ordinary precaution should be observed by tiiose whose duty 
it will be to appoint a Master. He ought to have, super- 
added to the requisite intellectual qualification, goodness of 
temper, morality of conduct, and a facility for teaching : with 
these requisites, the friends of Industrial Schools may rea^ 

sonably antidpaie success. 

A person thus qualified beiog chosen, the writer would re- 
commend the foUowing as the educational course : — 

Reading Chemistry, fo for as it re- 

Writi^ l'*^'^ ^ Agrictiltitre 

Eoeiidi GnuDinar Meocaratioo 

XShmetic Natoral Foikwopliy 

MechanicB K<'^r 

Geography »'•' 
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These several branches of education are not to be taught 
in a pedantic manner, but as facts applicable to daily pur- 
poses; the knowledge of which the pupils must be shewn 
how to make practically subservient, so that they may avoid 
pernicious errors, which frequently happen through igno- 
rance. 

Reasons fob recommending Education of a li- 
beral KIND. — The syllabus here proposed may be objected 
to as containing subjects with which the lower orders ought 
UQt to be made familiar. If the state of society was other- 
wise than at present, good reasons might have been urged in 
support of an objection ; and if the population had continued 
divided into free and enslaved, then it must be granted that 
it would have been unwise to have removed the veil of igno- 
rance which shuts out the light of knowledge from the latter, 
while it was intended to continue them in their servile state ; 
but, happily, the social condition of the mass is changed ; and 
the necessities of an entire free^population demand, not the 
unrequited, and consequently forced, toil of the slave, who 
must be followed, driven, watched, and directed, but the paid 
services of the freed labourer, who can direct. Jiimself. Ja- 
maica wants human auxiliaries, who can themselves move; 
and not the mere representatives of humanity, who must, 
like an automaton, be guided by foreign aid. She desires 
to economise in her already ruinous expenditure : but she 
cannot do so by employing a multiplicity of hands, — it must 
be in their reduction ; in short, she desires to obtain ^^ the 
greatest possible amount of labour, with the fewest possible 
number of hands :'' and how is this to be achieved, but by 
the creation of an improved class of farm servants and handi- 
craftsmen ? The educational subjects proposed are those of an 
useful kind : they will not produce physical indolence, nor 
engender discontent, but will surround the taught with con- 
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tentment, because they place within their reach the very 
incentives to it; never-failing ^resources will be multiplied, 
and wants thereby supplied : these, considered in reference 
to the individual instructed, shew the necessity ; but more 
cogent reasons, perhaps, call for a change. The complaints 
against the Negro system of operating, generally, are many ; 
and the adult population are too firmly wedded to it to 
abandon it, because ''it has grown with their growth, and 
strengthened with their strength ;*' they will not voluntarily 
avail themselves of modern improvements for ensuring order 
and regularity in their avocations, and curtailing labour, and 
they make converts of the young to their rude, expensive, 
and laborious, method. We should hasten to rescue them 
from the thraldom of ignorance by the powerful agency of 
education. If we can shew to the son of a Negro farmer 
that, if his father made one acre of ground productive of 
fruits and vegetables by an empirical chemistry, the nature of 
which he did not understand, we can teach him, by certain 
rules and fixed laws, that we can produce as prolific a 
harvest, drawn from a smaller extent of surface, the causes of 
which we can unerringly explain : here we teach the nature 
of economising land ; we do not inflict an injury, but confer 
a benefit, on this boy. We send him forth with a qualifica- 
tion that will always procure for him employment ; we teach 
him to explode his father's rude and fallible method of 
testing the fertility of a soil, — by digging a hole, and leaving 
the earth taken thereout alternately to the action of the sun's 
rays, and of the dew, for twenty-four hours ; and judging its 
capabilities, as the removed earth occupies the same, or a 
greater, or a lesser, space, when returned to the hole. We 
shew him, that he can more accurately learn the earth*s 
fertility by the use of certain acids, and a pair of scales 
and weights; and that, by adopting our method, he can 
make the earth subservient to him, in the production of 
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anything belonging to the vegetable creation which the lati- 
tude of the place is congenial to. When we teach the boy 
how to obtain these, we make him happy — not discontented ; 
for the fruits of his labour will not be contingent on uncer- 
tain and precarious hope, because he has sown his grain 
on fixed rules — he has applied his manure necessary to help 
a vigorous vegetation; and nature, being thus assisted by 
art, he has only to hope for the fertilizing showers of Heaven 
to perfect what he has done. These, a bountifid Providence 
in His abundant mercy to His creatures, does not withhold ; 
and the boy will thus look forward with confidence for a 
plentiful harvest. To illustrate further the utility of an 
enlarged education, the writer will shew, by homely observa- 
tions, that the good that it is capable of producing will over- 
balance all conjectures of evil. 

Botany, it has often been said, ought not to be taught 
to persons who have to labour, because it is an effeminate 
study, fit only for boarding-school misses, to whom it may be 
an agreeable, but not a profitable, pastime. The writer does 
not deny that botanical recreations are an agreeable pastime, 
but he cannot admit that they are profitless. Is it of no 
concern or value to be able to rescue ourselves or our fellow 
men from destruction, which often awaits them in consuming 
poisonous herbs ? Is no loss suffered when animals die of 
eating poisonous herbs ? Suppose a boy was entrusted with 
the care of a flock of sheep, or a herd of oxen, and he 
was sent to tend them at a distance, on lands where the 
vegetables were in appearance quite unlike what the oxen or 
sheep had been before depastured on ; or, if the difference 
was not so apparent — ^there were a few strange plants quite 
unknown to him amongst the herbage ; would it be of 
no consequence to the owner that any of his animals had 
died from eating some vegetable poison ? The boy could not 
be blamed, because, with all his knowledge acquired by 
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observation, he knew no rule by which to distinguish poi^ 
sonous from innoxious plants. Perhaps he thought night- 
shade was the only vegetable poison ; and, not having seen 
that, he concluded the herbage was all safe* If he had 
known but the elementary parts of botany, he would have 
been able to discover poison in a leaf, and have timely 
averted its injurious effects by the application of an antidote. 
The boy^s knowledge, though limited to but one flower, — the 
nightshade, botany would have increased ; because the sci- 
ence would have taught him, that all plants of a similar 
structure, and knoivn by the name of ConioriiBy are poi- 
sonous ; and this knowledge he could communicate to the 
most illiterate in a single lesson, to enable him to exercise 
prudence and caution in pasturing animals committed to his 
care in places where they shall be founds to prevail. This 
may be carried on, and illustrated, more and more ; but the 
more enlightened and educated classes of Jamaica have no 
prejudices requiring commonplace illustrations to combat; 
and therefore the writer will conclude his remarks on the 
necessity of diffusing education, by observing, that an em- 
ployer has often been obliged to exercise the greatest forbear- 
ance possible in settling a labour account, in consequence of 
the ignorance of the party employed. The former gives out, 
as a job, a five-acre field to be cleaned or planted ; the latter 
accepts it at a certain price, calculating within himself the 
time necessary to perform the work ; and he regulates his 
chai^ accordingly. He begins — he works hard — but he 
fails to finish at the time he expected. He becomes anxious 
— ^his ground appears larger — ^and his imagination, favoured 
by disappointment, magnifies the extent of surface. He 
doubts — he positively asserts the quantity to be more than 
he was told — ^it is difficult to persuade him that he is wrong ; 
and the consequence fi*equently happens that, with an irasci- 
ble employer, an altercation takes place. Education would 
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have avoided this : if the labourer had had a knowledge 
of mensuratioD, he could have ascertained for himself the 
superficial contents of the field, and he would have satisfied 
himself before he made his bargain. The writer knows an 
instance where a Negro tenant, who had rented five acres 
of land, having heard that ten chains made an acre, under- 
took to be his own surveyor, and measured the sides of 
the square ; but, instead of multiplying one by another^ 
he added all together, and, dividing by ten, declared he 
had been cheated of two acres. 

If the necessity for an enlarged education does not appear 
to exist from what has been already remarked, the writer 
thinks that the upper portion of society, in order to be re- 
spected by the lower, must bestow upon them sufficient 
instruction to produce such a state of things: wherever igno- 
rance prevails, pride and fanaticism predominate. When the 
education is limited to the reading of the Catechism and 
Prayer Book, those so trammeled become "devoid of pure 
religion, are proud, and set at defiance the educated, and the 
rich : they are selfish, and little fond of work/' — and such 
will be the state of Jamaica's peasantry if the rising genera- 
tion is not educated. 

Where Books may be selected. — ^The nature of the 
education to be afibrded being determined, the next step 
would be to name the books to be used in the school ; but 
here the choice must be left to those who will be intrusted 
with the guardianship of the Institution, and to them a large 
field for selection is open. Books of an elementary kind can 
be had of the Christian Knowledge Society; British and 
Foreign Bible Society; Useful Knowledge Society; and of 
Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh. 

The system of teaching will also depend .on the choice of 
those appointed to manage the establishment. The Lancas- 
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terian system is one by which a single individual can teach 
fifty boys ; but the writer would not recommend it as a means 
singly of imparting instruction. His objection to it arises 
from the fact that it creates no mental exercise ; reflection is 
not called into activity^ and memory is mechanically em- 
ployed, — there is no demonstration: a boy does not study 
under this system, he merely learns to repeat — and this the 
exercise of a single sense. Hearing enables him to do ; but, 
if to the mechanical part of the system is added what is fami- 
liarly termed the analytical, reflection is taxed to assist 
memory ; and, by defining what she has stored, lasting im- 
pressions are left on the mind, which are constantly strength- 
ened by association. As a physical exercise, and one tending 
to promote habits of activity in the young, the Lancasterian 
system is admirably adapted, but does not aid in the cultiva- 
tion of the mental faculties. The writer has had exhibited 
before him children educated in the system : they have sang 
the multiplication table, with several hymns, exceedingly cor- 
rect, and they have spelt words of four syllables correctly too ; 
but, when examined as to the value of the instruction, and its 
use^ they showed most deplorable ignorance, — and so appa- 
rent has been the absence of reflection, or the exercise of 
memory, otherwise than mechanical, that one little girl whom 
he examined, could not give the sum of any two figures multi- 
plied together, although she correctly repeated the multiplica- 
tion table from the b^inning to the end* In another instance 
he knew of a boy who could spell veiy well, and repeat many 
tables, but he could not read, yet he was placed in a reading 
class : but the fact is, that the system is good for oral instruc- 
tion only ; the constantly repeating sentences impresses them 
on the memory, and a boy does not take the trouble to study 
to understand his task. It may, perhaps be said, that in 
Jamaica the error is not in the system, but in those who pro- 
fess to teach by it ; and this may be true, but wherever it is 
it certainly ought to be removed as quickly as possible. 
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The next subject which is to be considered^ is the appor- 
tionment of the hours of attendance. The writer can only 
propose general rules ; matters of detail must be regulated by 
circumstances, as they may happen. As the physical and 
mental powers of a boy of ten years old may be taxed at ten 
hours daily, the writer will allot that number of hours to edu- 
cation, pastime, and labour, and apportion them accordingly : 
he, therefore, submits the following general rules : — 

Rule 1. — The school shall be open to the children of 
parents of all denominations. The only religious book to be 
used shall be the Bible; no catechism, nor peculiar tenets, 
shall be taught in the school, but every child shall be enjoined 
to attend regularly the place of worship to which its parents 
belong. 

[The population of Jamsdca being composed of various 
sects, and as the school might indiscriminately be open to 
all classes of religionists, the writer has transferred the 
above rule from the British and Foreign School Society, 
which, in such a case, seems applicable here.] 

Rule 2. — The number of children shall be limited to fifty, 
and the sum of Sd. per week shall be paid for each. They 
shall be numbered from *' 1,'* upwards, in a conspicuous part 
of their dress. 

Rule 3. — The total number shall be sub-divided into classes 
of five each : each class to be lettered with the letters of the 
alphabet. 

Rule 4. — ^The bell shall be rung at half-past 5 in the morn- 
ing; and, at 6, the master and boys shall assemble in the 
school-room, when he shall call the roster. 

Rule 5. — At a quarter past 6, part of the classes will march, 
with the master, to the fields, and be respectively employed 
in horticulture, or agriculture; and part will remain to be 
employed in cooking, house-cleaning, poultry and pig feed- 
ing, &c., as may be required. 
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Bule 6. — At half-past 8, the boys and master will return^ 
deposit tools^ wash^ and breakfast. 

Rule 7- — ^At 9, the bell shall be rung for school, and the 
boys will remain there till 12. 

Rule 8. — ^At 12, the bell shall be rung, and the boys 
assemble in the workshop, where they shall be severally 
kept employed till 2. 

Rule 9. — At 2, the boys and the master shall go to dinner • 
and, after dinner, the boys shall go to the play-ground till 3. 

Rule 10. — ^At 3, the boys will march, with the master, to 
the field, to be employed, as before, till 5. 

Rule 11. — At 5, the boys and master will return, deposit 
tools, wash, and be dismissed to their homes. 

Rule 12, — ^The master shall keep a journal of the attend- 
ance and proceedings of each day, according to the form 
annexed ; and such journal shall be signed by him, and kept 
open for the inspection of visitors. 

Rule 13. — The master will hold himself accountable to 
those by whom he is appointed, and by whom his stipend 
will be paid. 

Rule 14. — ^The salary of the master shall not exceed £100 
per annum ; but he shall be entitled to a residence, and such 
allowance of land as the persons appointing him may grant. 

Rule 15. — Corporal punishment is, on no account, to be 
inflicted ; and any person violating this rule shall be immedi- 
ately dismissed. 

Rule 16. — Habits of attention and industry are to be incul- 
cated ; deprivation of usual indulgences, and a forced idl&» 
ness, shall be the punishment for the first, second, and third, 
ofiences, not heinous: instant dismissal for the fourth, and, 
for the first heinous offence. 

Rule 17- — Self-dependanoe must always be enjoined; and 
the advantages to result therefirom must be constantly brought 
under the consideration of the boys. 
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The master, the instruction, and rules for the government 
of the school, being determined on, the next step is, the site, 
and quantity of land necessary. 

Fifty acres of fertile land, possessing timber and fruit trees, 
with a spring or rivulet on, or near, in a healthy situation, 
should be made choice of, on which to erect school-house, 
workshops, lay out fields, &c. No rule can here be offered as 
to what would be the cost of the land, if piurchased, or the 
buildings ; these will be governed by each locality, which will 
depend on the quantity of land in the parish for sale, and the 
demand for it, and the rate of wages of mechanics. The 
school-house, for the accommodation of 50 boys, need not be 
greater in length than 28 feet, nor in breadth, 16 feet. The 
work-shed, where more room will be required, may be about 
40 feet long, by 20 broad : one of this dimension will be qiute 
large enough for the handicraft employments. Each should 
be separated from the other by a partition of, at most, 4 feet 
high, which will be the means of preventing intrusion on each 
other ; yet, at the same time, will not deprive the workmen 
from seeing the occupation of the boys, in order that they 
might check any irregularity. The apartments of the master, 
or superintendent of the school, may consist of 3 rooms, 12 
feet by 10, each, for bed, and sitting rooms; a cook-room, 
pantry, and store-room, for securing the property of the 
school, together with a privy, will be found to be appendages 
that cannot be dispensed with. If it should be determined 
that the mechanics ought to reside on the land, then the 
Committee must determine as to their respective accommoda- 
tions ; but it would not, perhaps, be advisable, at the com- 
mencement, to incur the expense of building apartments for 
them ; but to wait the progress of their operations, to see how 
far success attended them. 

The requisite quantity of land being had, and the master's, 
workmen's, and boys', accommodation, being provided, or 
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hj man^s induttry, the quantity now in the Island is bo insig^ 
nificant that it has long ceased to be an article of export. 

The section ^ No. 4/^ might be interplanted with the pine- 
apple^ and the Zea maize (or great com). The culture of the 
pine-apple is recommended : — 

1st. — Because a spirit can be distilled finom the juice ; and 
the refuse pulp will afford a laige supply of food to the pigs. 

2nd. — ^The leaves produce an excellent hemp, large quan- 
tities of which are now imported into England from the 
East Indies^ and are manufactured in the former country into 
a variety of stu£b. 

3rd. — If the fruit should not be applied to either of these 
purposes, it may be shipped to England, where it can be sold 
at one-fourth the English price, and even then afford 500 per 
centum to the Jamaica grower, after the payment of his all 
expenses. 

The section *' No. 5/^ may be planted with yams, English 
potatoes, plantains, sweet potatoes, and other edible roots. 

Efifflish potatoes are recommended because it is a vegetable 
of general consumption, yet little cultivated : we ought to be 
independent of foreign countries for what we can easily 
produce. 

FlantmHi are recommended, not alone on account of 
tfieir being a chief article of food, fla rumrniure du payBj 
but on account of their being capable to be made an article 
of export, as a confisction, equalling the dried fig. 

Hie se^n '' No. 6,^ should be planted with coffee, partly 
for a nursery for rearing plants for sale, and partly for 
hereafter supplying the establishment with the berry, for 
use or for sale. 

Useful instruction in pruning can be given, and eq^ 
riments made on these trees, to enable the boys to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the cultivation of this valuable plant. 

The smaller sections, 7> 89 9, and 10, might be planted 
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uith vegetables and flowera, and every endeavour used 
to produce seeds for sale ; horticultural apathy would, in 
such a case, soon disappear, for fifty young gardeners 
would disseminate among their fiiends some garden know- 
ledge, and diffuse a taste which will go beyond the 
palings of the schools. A bee-hive or two would be 
profitably introduced in the flower gardens: these useful 
insects should always form part of the economy of a school; 
for, while we acknowledge our obligations to them, we 
also point to the example of their industry, from which 
we can draw many a moral to benefit the young. 

The section ''No. 11/' might remain in wood and pasture, 
and be the depository of manure. 

Such is the division of the land, which may be ex- 
tended or reduced, according to the number of products 
cultivated. If dairy farming and sheep rearing enter into 
the occupations, sufficient space must be set apart for 
pasturing the animals ; the extent will of course be regu- 
lated proportionably to the number to be fed. 

Other products, than those herein enumerated, might 
be planted and distributed over the land, increasing the 
allotments to meet an increase of product; or diminish- 
ing them in number for a diminution of various plants. 
The conductors of this establishment should particularly 
direct their attention to the cultivation of new products, 
whether the return be quick and manifold, or distant, so 
long as they are useful; and, if of exotic g^wth, every 
attempt should be made to add them to our indigenous 
plants. Some English, or, rather European, timber and 
fruit trees will find localities in Jamaica quite as conge- 
nial as the parent soil and temperature whence they were 
brought; and, by a little care and some patience, what 
appears now so difficult to rear, will, in^a few short years, 
become products of the Island. The rearing of timber- 
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trees ought to be insisted, whether in public or domestic 
establishments, because, it frequently happens to be the 
only means that a parent has of providing for a young 
family. A timber plantation is wealth, whether approxi- 
mate or distant : it was once so here, and would have 
continued to be so to the present day, had our ancestors, 
as often as they removed, supplied, or, had ourselves 
continued yearly to plant ; but, while the former have 
left nothing to us but uncovered surfaces, save where 
nature has thrown in a plant, let us begin to learn to 
leave to our posterity those resources of which we feel 
the want, and which we can lay up for them in the 
distance, to be used when most required, perhaps. The 
wealth of the aristocracy of England is, in a great degree, 
centred in their forests of timber. The profits of a timber 
plantation, although remote to the planter, are, some- 
times, available in his generation, as the following anec- 
dote will shew : — A gentleman of Portland, Mr. ^ • 

accompanied by two friends, Mr. and Mr. y 

visited the botanical garden of St. Thomas in the East; 
while the two latter sauntered about, the former busily 
engaged himself gathering mahogany seeds, with which 
he filled his pockets ; on the re-assembling of these fiiends, 
the two latter, observing thie bulky appearance of the 
pockets, enquired what they contained, and, on being told, 
laughingly asked, ''What was to be done with them?'' 
to which enquiry their sage Mend replied, ''Plant them, 
of course.*' "You will never live to reap the benefit,'' 
said they, "that may be," retorted the other, "but I * 
will leave posterity to enjoy it." He went home and 
planted his seeds — ^they grew and became trees: he sub- 
sequently went to England, leaving one of these gentlemen 
his attorney. Some time after he became embarrassed^ 
and wrote to Us fiiend to see what could be made of 
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his mahogany trees; be cut them down and sold them, 
and lemitted to his friend £2000, old currency, (£1200 
sterling), thirty-two years after he himself had ridiculed 
the attempt to plant mahogany seeds. 

The observations here made, as to planting, and the 
allotment of land, more properly belong to the agricul-' 
tural department of the school; but, as it was necessaiy 
to shew how the school was to be established, and as 
these subjects are bound up with the establishment, they 
could not, with propriety, be omitted in the first division. 



SV9.— ON THE BEST MODE OF CONDUCTING INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 



The best mode of conducting Industrial Schools may 
be shortly stated to be : — Funds, effectual superintendence 
and proper tuition in the Educational and Industrial 
Departments. 

The funds to found an establishment of the kind here 
recommended, must be obtained, whether from private con- 
tribution or parochial grant is of little consequence, but 
they must be had, because an original outlay will be 
incurred. Whether the money thus expended will be re- 
turned, with interest, or without it, or returned at all, 
will depend on those who have the management of the 
school; but it is desirable that it should be made self- 
supporting, and which there is no reason to doubt, if pro- 
perly conducted. From the causes already stated, as to 
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haadm and buUdlngs^ it will be difficult accurately to say 
wki^ the outlay would be ; to reduce it, as much as 
posable, the most rigid economy must be practised. It 
may, however, be stated what may be necessary; and the 
amount to be paid may be ascertained in the several 
localities where Industrial Schools may be situated. 

Reni of 50 aeres of land . . . . £ 

Cost of boildii^ . . 

Fitting up school, and stationery 

Paid for agricultural implements 

Paid for handicraft tocds and dairy utensils 

Paid for flower and kitchen garden seeds 

Paid for 2 pigs 

Paid for a cow and calf 

Paid for a ram and 6 ewes 

Salaries of Master and workmen 

Paid for furniture, and fitting up Master's 
apartments . . 

A few other articles may be added to the list ; but, at 
all events, those enumerated appear indispensable, and will 
require a large sum in the outlay ; but this, afler the first 
few years of the establishment, ought to be repaid by the 
school itself. It is perfectly practicable to make it, aft^ the 
first year, pay its own contingencies, and leave a surplus for 
the payment of the interest, if not the debt incurred at its 
establishment ; and, in this conviction, those interested would 
be justified from the experience of the success of similar 
institutions. At Willingdon, near East Bourne, in Sussex, a 
farm of five acres is worked by the labour of 20 boys of 3 
hours each per day: the aggregate number for 6 working 
days would be 360. The farm is rented at £25 per annum ; 
and,, with the produce, the receipt of 4«. 4cL per annum 
from each boy, and three hours daily labour, the Master, 
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after supporting and clothing himself, wife, and four small 
children, payment of his rent and taxes, is left in possession 
of the Talue of three cows, a heifer, and a calf. It is evident 
that, if he had more land, he would be able to cultivate 
it, and his cattle would increase in proportion to the pas- 
turage he could give them. With this, and other examples 
not necessaiy to be quoted, there is no cause of despair ; and 
a Jamaica Industrial School can be made, like similar schools 
elsewhere, to support itself. The resources of the school 
may be stated at the following. 

Fkyment by 50 boys, at Zd, per week each for 

the year, will amount to . . . . £32 10 

Less for non-attendance and holidays 2 10 

30 
Received from boys for rent of vegetable and 
garden plots, Nos. 7, 8. 10 

[It might, periiapB, be foand more advaotageoas to rent the groands 
to the boys, than for the Institution to callavate them for its 
own use. The boys will, from the profits, relieve their parents 
of the payment of their schooling ; and the latter woold cheer- 
fiiUy undertake the sale of their children's vegetaUes.] 

Produce of No. 2 plot, containing a. 

r. p. of sugar canes . . £ 

Produce of No. 4 

Produce of No. 5 

Produce of piggery 

Produce of boys' labour in workshops, 
£ , less 28. Sd. paid Masters for 
instruction , . 



Produce of the dairy 

Wool and mutton of the sheep . . 

From these sources it cannot be denied that ample re- 
turns will be received; and the surplus revenue may be 
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iavested as a reserve fund^ for future purchases of land, 
impleineiits^ &c., or the erection of more extensive buildings. 
How existence is to be given to the establishment being 
shewn, and from what sources its revenues are to arise, 
to make it a self-supporting institution, the writer would 
direct attention to the operations necessary, in the two 
branches of agricultural and handicraft industry. 



AGRICULTTJEAL INDUSTET. 



Under this head it is purposed to consider things the 
products of the earth, as well as many that depend on 
those products for existence ; and, therefore, the suggestions 
to be offered will not, abstractedly speaking, be all agri- 
cultural, but will have reference to the soil, in some way 
or other. 

The first thing to be attended to, in the possession of 
propo^ of any kind, is security j and, whUe the means for 
ensuring it are pointed out, advantage will be taken to 
make it one of instruction and of future benefit: of the 
latter to the institution, and of both to the scholars. 

As soon as the school is organized, the master and 
scholars can commence operations, without waiting for the 
completion of all the buildings ; they can keep pace with 
the mechanics, by employing themselves in making the land 
secure from catUe, and other mute trespassers. The hours. 
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thftiiy whidi fay the school regulation are allotted to fidd 
labour, can be profitably applied to the erection of a tsaoB^ 
as the commenoement of out-door work. To effiset this by a 
atone wall may not be practicaUe, for there may be no 
material in the locality; or, if there should be, the boys 
could not by their labour alone complete it early enough* 
Recourse must be had to wood : the master and boys must 
be employed in cutting down trees of three to four inches 
diameter, and reducing them to the length of five feet ; the 
smaller branches of one inch diameter may be cut to the 
length of seven feet, to serve for rails. If the land or neigh- 
bourhood should abound in birch (Burserajy branches of the 
first-mentioned length and diameter might be cut, and one of 
them stuck in the earth at every thirty feet distance. It 
is of quick growth, of ornamental appearance, and propa- 
gated by cuttings. If planted at the distance recommended, 
they would not only be a constant supporter of the rails (as 
they vegetate, and not decay), but would present a line of 
beautiful trees. Four birch posts, and twelve of other wood, 
together with forty-five rails, all of the required length, being 
cut, and a sufficient quantity of strong bark, to be used for 
tying the rails to the posts, being obtained, the master and 
boys can set to work^ having materials for ninety feet q£ 
fencing. The boundary line being well opened, the master, 
with a straight line, will mark out every 6th feet for a hole to 
be dug of one foot deep. At the first he wiU plant a birch, 
and at every 5th after: thus, at the Ist, 6th, 1 1th, 16th, &;c., 
in the intermediate space at every 6th feet distance, he will 
plant such other posts as do not vegetate from the w6od« 
The drawing annexed will, perhaps, more clearly exhibit 
the manner the fence should be erected. 

Objections may be made to the fence here recommended 
on account of its not being durable, — the rails^ bearing on the 
material with which they are tied, fall by their own weight. 
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and thus a stake and rail fence is soon destroyed — this is 
truly the case, bat the recommendation here offered departs 
oonridembly from the method used in establishing that sort 
of fence : here bark of trees is to be used for tying, which is 
more durable than the withes used by the N^roes — and a 
ibnoe establidbed in this way will last longer than in the old — 
hot dnnibilily is not necessary here : the ultimate purpose 
contemplated is the formation of a hedge ; and, till that 
arrives at maturity, the stake and rail will secure the property 
from trespasaix^ stock. While the master and elder boys are 
erecting the fence, the younger boys can be gathering and 
sowing logwood, lime, orange, or gum arabic seeds, within 
and without the line of the fence, — the latter labour is easily 
performed : a strait Une, parallel to that of the fence, being 
drawn outside, and another inside, being a foot apart from 
each other, two little boys, with Dutch hoes, can open the 
earth, in the line marked out, to the depth of one inch ; and 
two others, following with seeds, drop them in the furrow, 
and cover in the earth ; thus all hands may be made to labour. 
Either of the seeds mentioned, when sown in double or treble 
rows, and carefully entwined, make a very ornamental, as well 
as a very impenetrable, hedge. As soon as they appear about 
one foot above the ground, they should be trained to grow 
between die rails, and they will, in time, become so interlaced, 
that they will of themselves sustain the rails, and thereby 
increase the barrier to the inroads of cattle. 

Hedge-making, not having engaged attention in this 
country, or but partially so, its advantages have never been 
appreckited. It is to her hec^e-rows that England owes so 
much of her ^^garden-like appearance;^' and there expert 
hedgers obtain ready employment. It will not be found un- 
profitable to initiate the boys in hedge-making in their com- 
mencement of the duties appertaining to an agricultural 
sdiocd. 

As the advantages of any suggestion here offered ought to 
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be ahewn to induce adoption, it is proper that a reason for 
recommending birch planting ahould be given, independent 
of that of its ornamental appearance ; aa utility ought not to 
be sacrificed to beauty, unless unavoidable, but rather that 
the latter should be to the former. The writer, in all the 
recommendations here suggested, has endeavoured, wherever 
practicable, to combine the two qualities, and wherever a diffi- 
culty to that imion exists, he has confined himself to utility 
both in the means and the end, regardless of beauty : here, 
however, they will be both combined. The birch exudes a 
medicinal gum, very odoriferous, with an aromatic, absorbent 
taste, and is as white as gum mastic ; by incision, it yields a 
considerable quantity of a more fluid substance, which has 
the smell and appearance of turpentine, and may be used suc- 
cessfully for the same purposes. The gum, which is soluble 
in spirits of wine, is also used as a transparent varnish. These 
are valuable properties concentrated in an ornamental tree, 
available for many useful purposes. 

External security, by the fence, being thus ensured, the 
sections or plots marked out, not being subject to internal 
depredation, may be separated from each other by furrows, 
which will serve as receptacles for gathered weeds, and decay- 
ing vegetable and animal substances, to form manure for the 
supply of fields requiring it. The section A, and the avenue 
leading from the gate, must, however, be enclosed, leaving 
moveable apertures by which to enter. Presuming that the 
master possesses some taste, be wiU surround his dwelling 
with a hedge of dog-rose, hibiscuSf or the China lime, and 
thus infuse a taste among his boys, at the same time teaching 
them how to rear the plants he may select. 

The land being enclosed and divided^ the master must 
direct all his best energies in the practical instructiob of the 
boys in field culture ; pursuing the cultivation of such vege- 
table products as may be ordered by those who appointed 
him, and ever inculcating the value of a systematic course in 
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everything be does: demonstrating the advantages of any 
new method introduced, in^uch a manner as to induce adop* 
tion, by shewing its superiority over the old ; explaining the 
principles of the work in which the boys are employed ; and 
taking advantage of every opportunity for giving incidental 
instruction. He must never allow the boys to be voluntarily 
idle : if employment during the agricultural hours be wanting 
at home, he may fill them up by offering the labour of the 
boys to plough lands for the neighbouring properties, and 
take advantage of the occasion to teach them how to use and 
set the plough ; if he cannot do this himself, he might bar- 
gain with any ploughman to give the instruction, and receive 
the boys' labour in return. He must practically exhibit the 
advantages of rotation of crops, and those best adapted to 
different varieties of soil ; the modes of draining, reclaiming^ 
and improving lands ; the use and benefits of the most recent 
inventions and improvements in agricultural implements, with 
which he must, from time to time, be furnished. 

Agreeably to the intention expressed at the head of this 
chapter to offer suggestions, not having reference to agricul- 
ture simply, the writer will call attention to the rearing of 
cattle and sheep. 

Cattle rearing, in this country, like many other things, 
is left more to nature than to man's care and skill. If an 
ox becomes diseased, his cure must be performed by chance, 
and not by the application of medicine supplied by a skilful 
cow doctor, because there is no such person known here : 
there is a person called the cattle man, who officiates ; but 
his Pharmacopceia only teaches him the use of sheep wash, 
and white lime ; and when these, in their application, fail to 
cure, death, as a consequence, follows, because he knows no 
other remedy. It is evident, therefore, that so long as this 
lamentable ignorance — this trusting to chance — ^prevails, the 
whole economy of a grazing farm will be so disordered, that 
it will be impossible for the proprietor to know, or to hope 
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for any profits from cattle rearing. A change must be made 
— a dependence on skilfol practiee, aided always by leading 
and observation, tnust be introduced--»and this can be best 
done by training the young to habits that will ensure it. The 
rearing of cattle ; the diseases to whidi they are liable ; and 
the cure of them, are subjects that ought seriously to engage 
the attention of all puUic bodies. This has been so little 
attended to, that, if it should be desired to fatten a lean ox, 
or cow, the best informed grazier is unable to lay down any 
odier rule than *' pasturing in a field of Guinea grass ;'' if the 
animal does not fatten in the Guinea grass field, he is ac» 
qnainted with no other means of making it fat He does not 
know, ordinarily, the time taken to make it fat, except what 
he has experienced of Guinea grass ; still less does he know 
the quantity of food consumed daily. He knows nothing of 
stall-feeding, and its advantages over pasturing, nor of the 
relative superiority in any way; and, when the cow does 
become fat, he does not know what are his profits on it. The 
boys ought to be made familiar with the quaUties of difierent 
stock ; the modes of recognizing them ; their treatment and 
management, both for dairy and farm purposes ; the diseases 
to which they are subject in certain localities, and at certain 
seasons, and the means of cure ; and, as cattle are here used 
as beasts of burden, the power of the several breeds for under- 
going fatigue; the quantity and quality of food when at work, 
or at rest, or for fattening ; the best mode of improving the 
breed by crossing. Many things, in relation to this subject, 
will arise in the experience and practice of the master which 
he must make familiar to the boys. 

The amount paid for cows will not, at the year's end, appear 
a formidable item in Hie. original outlay of the establishmefit, 
because some value will be derived from the animals in manure; 
this must be set off against the purchase ; and to this, if the 
produce of the dairy be added, which, for the purpose of 
giving practical knowledge in a useful employment, ought to 
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be established, it will be found that the animals will very soon 
pay for themselves. 

A dairy ought to enter into the economy of an agricultural 
school, if it were only to destroy the apathyto improvement 
which every where exists in Jamaica. For years millions of 
gallons of rich and sweet milk have been either wasted or left 
undrawn from the cows, and there does not now exist any 
sound reason why this should continue. The road to con- 
tentment, if not to wealth, must now be opened, and the 
rising generation taught frugality. What we have lost in 
milk would, if manufactured into butter and cheese, have 
given employment to the humbler classes, and produced two 
articles, for which we have to depend on distant countries. 
The use of a chum and cheese-press must be taught to the 
boys, who will possess a qualification that will always, when 
united with a good character, command employment. 

When the immense loss which Jamaica suffers from 
the neglect complained of is shewn, all objections must 
disappear. 

In 1 832 the number of stock returned as being in 

the Island was . . 1 66,286 

*Add to this 200 per annum, as the average in- 
crease^ from importaticm and natural causes. 
— 11 years to December, 1843 .. .. 22,000 

188,286 
From this the number of horie kind must be 

deducted : this mav be stated at , . . . 60,000 



126,286 
From this deduct, say three-fourths, for working 

steers, calves, and bulls . . 94,713 



31,573 



• It win be as once adkoovktlced tloft tljt< aitiScui ao4 taaMvtX wereaMt i» 
greatly bdow die moit uafar^mntiAt rKUmube, smi u t4M*d low btseaaie tJbe 
writer desret to onderfafaie and not ornrniwt tLe k^Mief mfkrt^^ 

SS 
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is evidently below the number of mildi cows in 
Jamaica, yielding milk ; however, it may be stated in round 
numbers at 30,000; then, if each cow be allowed to give 
one gallon of milk per day, which is just one-fourth the 
minimum quantity taken in an English dairy, there will 
be a daily supply of 30,000 gallons: 30,000 gallons per 
day will give in the month 900,000 gallons. Here then 
are 900,000 gallons of milk made applicable to no useful 
purpose every month. 

In England, four gallons of milk produce sixteen ounces 
of butter, and there is no reason to apprehend a lesser 
return here; 900,000 gallons of milk then, divided by 4, 
will give in pounds of butter 225,000; this multiplied by 
12 wiU give 2,700,000 pounds for the year. This is a 
low calculation, as will be seen by the returns of an English 
dairy. A good cow produces milk enough for 6 pounds 
of butter per week, in summer, and 200 pounds per 
annum is a fiiir average; here we have summer always, 
and, at 6 pounds per week, we should have 312 pounds 
per annum; but, if we take each cow at 200 pounds per 
annum, we shall have, from the 30,000, 6,000,000. Instead 
of shewing a loss of 6,000,000, 2,700,000 are the quantity 
estimated, which, if sold by retail in the Island, at the 
present rate Is. 6dL per pound, would yield £202,500. 
It is said that butter can be brought here, all expenses 
paid, on an average of 9df. per pound ; and, taking the 
consumption at what the Island can produce, a sum of 
£101,250 must be sent away, annually, to pay for this 
article alone. 

The observations made respecting the treatment of cattle 
are applicable to sheep. Good shepherds are required in 
this country, which is prolific of sheep; the treatment of 
them, and how to improve the breeds, ought to be looked 
afWr. But we must not attend to the flesh only : good wool. 
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as well as good mutton, is of use, and the immense flocks of 
sheep here would furnish no mean supply of wool : the boys 
of the school ought, then, to be taught how to shear the 
aheep, as, also, to prepare and sort the wool for market. If 
^but one exportation of wool is made by the school, the exam* 
pie will be followed ; and, from the humble attempt, the way 
will be laid for the foundation of a thriving and profitable 
commerce in wooL 

The various recommendations proposed for adoption may 
appear to savour too much of speculation, and be discounte- 
nanced because immediate profit is not apparent. It may be 
thought a wild scheme, to purchase cows and sheep for black 
boys to learn, how to take care of them, milk, and shear them ; 
but, it must not be forgotten that all improvements which 
tend to benefit the mass of the people cannot be achieved 
without experiment; and that experiment can only be made 
by large bodies associated together for general good. The 
money that will be expended in attempting improvements 
will not be unprofitably expended, because the knowledge of 
them will be spread among the mass, who, more or less, wiU 
be benefited; and, every benefit which carries improved com- 
forts with it to the individual member of the state, must 
benefit the state itself. Practical instruction of the kind here 
pointed out must raise up a new class — a more useful class of 
farm-servants than the present — ^their superior intelligence 
will always obtain for them employment; and their early 
inculcation of industrious habits will make them industrious 
in after life. *' Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it,^' is the guarantee 
given us by Hdy Writ: parishes will never be burdened with 
their support, nor will precarious charity be invoked to give 
them breads for they will have abundant resources within 
themselves to earn a livelihood. The introduction of new 
articles of cnltivEtion, or of new manufiu^ture, wiU affind 
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employment for those who are rising among us^ and for whom 
it is our duty to provide ; and if, by the proper direction and 
application of labour, we multiply their comforts, we make 
them rich in contentment: possessing enough of this world's 
goods, they will not covet the gold, or silver, of the earth, — 
*^ the great incentives of evil," — but, relying on the mercies of 
a bountiful Providence, will rest satisfied with what he has 
given them, and regard that of more value than gold, which 
they will discover to be but its representative. 



HANDICRAPT INDUSTRY. 

Here, again, the writer will endeavour to keep utility in 
view, in reference to the arts of civilized life. The agency to 
direct this branch of the establishment, it is feared, there will 
be some difficulty in selecting. The adult natives have been 
badly trained in handicraft industry; their knowledge, as 
mechanics, is not directed by fixed rules, founded by science, 
but by a rule vulgarly called " the rule of thumb,*' — ^this sort 
of teachers, therefore, will be ill suited to impart instruction. 
Our present generation must not only learn how to do a 
thing, but the reason for doing it, — *^ the why, and because," 
— ^must be demonstrated ; and, unless this is done, the know- 
ledge theoretically acquired from books will appear useless, if 
not explained in practice : handicraft must be brought to the 
assistance of education, and the intimate dependence of the 
.former on the latter must be shewn. For such branches as 
are to be taught, proper persons of capacity must be chosen ; 
and, being themselves capable of teaching, they will dissemi- 
nate useful knowledge to the boys. 

The first branch of handicraft that, in Jamaica, ought 
justly to claim a preference over every other, is working in 
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iron. Attention should be primarily directed to the manu- 
facture and repair of those implements which are in daily use 
for agricultural purposes. We have learnt how to use the 
plough, and the harrow, the spade, and the dibble, and 
others ; we should, therefore, learn how to repair, if not to 
make, them. If either can be done, Jamaica will be less 
dependent on Great Britain than at present, and value will 
be given to industiy ; economy will be encouraged ; for the 
hitherto unserviceable implements, laid aside because there 
was no person to repair, will be made serviceable. The impor- 
tance of working in iron cannot be disputed, and the useful- 
ness of that metal every one admits. To a competent person, 
a smith, who can make agricultural implements, and is, on 
the whole, a general worker in iron, a liberal salary should be 
paid, and one-half of the labour of the boys in addition. 
Recent arrivals from Scotland have introduced many persons 
of the class desired, and from them a selection may be made. 

Cabinet-making. — Cabinet-making, combined with car- 
pentry, may be ranked next in importance, and therefore 
necessary to be taught in an Industrial School. In addition 
to the usual articles manu£Eu;tured, the seating of cane chairs, 
settees, carriage bodies, &c. ; making window screens, models 
of buildings, bridges, &c. ; mathematical puzzles, and, indeed, 
many other useful things might be produced, which the 
taste of the master can suggest, to display the figures of the 
beautiful woods of Ae Island. Making sheds, out-houses, 
wheelbarrows, and simple fiuming utensils, are employments 
which are daOy given, and the boy who knows how to do 
these will alwa^ be sought br. 

Sadblsbt^ — It is a matter of surprise that a saddler^s 
shop, like the cooper's, did not Ibrm an sq»pendage to a 
Jamaica estate; and perhaps was omitted because the beasts 
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of burden here not being worked in harness^ the worker 
in leather was not required. It is time^ however, to eco- 
nomize as well in the expenditure of human, as of brute 
or cow, power. While we devise means to obtain the lai^st 
possible quantity of work from the smallest possible number 
of hands, we neglect those which might give the greatest 
possible draught from the fewest possible number of oxen. 
This wUl never be obtained, as long as the poor animals 
are yoked together by heavy horizontal bars. Experience 
has already shewn that 8 oxen, harnessed to the plough, can 
do the work of 14 yoked; and why no change has been 
effected is quite matter of surprise. This must take place, 
and employment will be found for the boys. They should 
then be taught how to fashion cart and other harnesses, 
cruppers, breast-leathers, girths, bridles, and the like. In 
Haiti, before the revolution, the saddlery was prepared on 
the estate ; and the person who took care of them, and 
repaired, was not exclusively confined to this work, but was 
required to do plantation work : frequently the saddler was 
also the mason of the estate. 

To be able to make and to repair a cart would be an 
excellent qualification of a farm servant ; but, in this branch 
of handicraft, those who might be had to teach do not work 
by any other rule than that of the thumb. The carpenter 
may, however, teach how to repair a cart. 

From the heavier handicrafts we descend to the lighter 
ones of watch-making, book-binding, and tailoring. 

Watch-making. — ^Watches, dispensable in a state of 
slavery, are now indispensable to the freed man; and are 
worn, not for vain display, but for use in the regulation of 
one's time. They help to teach its value : the absence of 
such an auxiliary to an industrious man who economizes time 
is of great moment, and the value attached to the instrument 
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is so great, that employment is given to the watch-maker. 
Watch-making, or watch-repairing, would be no insignificant 
employment for some of the boys in an Industrial School. 
One watch-making establishment set on foot in the wilds 
of Jamaica's mountains may, by the exertions of those who 
planned and fostered it, bring to like perfection the art which 
now prospers in full vigour in the heart of Switzerland, 
giving employment to her children. 

Book-binding, — which is an art suited to tender and 
delicate irames, is not extensively known in the Island, there 
being but few shops in it. It is a favourite branch of handi- 
craft industry in the American schools, and was long ago 
introduced in the Industrial Schools of Barbadoes. From the 
demand for the services of such a person much employment 
would be anticipated ; and the children of delicate frames 
would find the means of support in this branch of industiy, 
where the absence of physical power had taken from them 
the means of working in more laborious ones. 

Tailobing. — ^The usefiilness of a tailor's services is too 
highly appreciated not to enter into the arrangements of 
an Industrial SdiooL Every boy in it should learn to mend^ 
if not to make, his own clothes* Combined with the art 
of sewings the simple ooci^ation of plaiting ttmw, and 
making fishing nets, if the sdiool be in a maritime district^ 
may be taog^t to the boys ; and there will be no difficulty in 
finding a person, as these oocit|Mitioos are frequently carried 
on by the same infividnaL 

Under Handifrsft indiiitfy maj be mentioiied Doummne 
iKBunvr. Litde knovled^ is here required ; and flie 
sub|ect is introdoeed nore to iacqlfatf the fedtiig of sett* 
dependenee m tibe peasMSt Ufff tkmi m one «f edneatm* 
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Everything that comes within his calling as a farm servant, 
or that can contribute to his cleanliness, he should be bound 
to practise ; and when he becomes a man, his youthful 
training will so have accustomed him to habits of order, 
cleanliness, and economy, that he will experience no difficulty 
or annoyance when being obliged to manage his own me- 
nage. Every boy should be made to : — Wash his own 
clothes, — Make his bed, — Clean his room, — Cook his victuals, 
— ^White-wash the walls of the house. 

If it be intended to add a Girls' School to the Boys', their 
hours of labour and attendance may be the same. The only 
change would be in the handicraft department, where needle- 
work of all kinds may be substituted for the more manly 
employments recommended for the boys. There can be 
no objection to their being employed in field work, and 
taught such educational branches as will necessarily be con- 
nected with their own avocations. Mechanics and mensura- 
tion might be omitted ; but, if any among them should desire 
to learn them, the wish might be gratified. 

In the recommendations ofiered, the writer does not wish 
it to be considered that all ought to be adopted, and none 
other supplied ; on the contrary, he thinks the list can be 
augmented. But, looking to immediate wants, he does not 
think that those proposed oan conveniently or profitably 
be dispensed with. He, however, but proposes, and leaves 
the selection to those who will be the best judges of what 
they require. In conclusion, the writer hopes that the im- 
petus thus given by the Governor will stimulate all good 
men, who desire the improvement of the rising generation, to 
further his benevolent efforts to introduce industry and 
knowledge among the young, bearing in mind that *^ it is not 
good for the soul to be without knowledge." 
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Vomotti €ti la mire de tout let vieet" 



*' La ierre ne dtmande qu* d emiehir let kabUanit, matt let habiianlt manqueni 
a. la terre. Prevumt (lone tout cet artitant tuperfiut qui tont dant la ville, et 
dcni let metiers ne terviraient qu* d dMghr let memrt, pour leurfaire cultiver 
cetplamet et eet eo/^tnef."— Til^aque, Uwre VI, 



The above remarks are so apposite to the subject of this 
essay, that I have selected them as a text to the following 
lines ; indeed, were mere quotations permitted, I should fear 
to weaken their force by the addition of a single observation 
of my own. "The soil'' (says Mentor to Idomeneus,) ** here, 
only requires to enrich its inhabitants ; but inhabitants are 
wanting to the soil." Here, also. Nature displays her bound- 
less riches, — ^Jamaica, the land of springs, offers her treasures 
to those who would but " stoop to conquer them :'* yet inha- 
bitants are wanting to her soil. How is her appeal to be 
responded to ? 

Jamaica being essentially an agricultural country, agricul- 
ture is the main-spring of her existence and future pros- 
perity. In treating, therefore, on the establishment of Indus- 
trial Schools in this Island, an apparent contradiction pre- 
sents itself, which it would be difficult to solve were the word 
" industry" to be taken in its general sense and acceptation — 
as applying only to the teaching and practice of the mechani- 
cal arts (metiers J — which would, at first, appear incompatible 
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with mere agriculture, as FeD61on, in the passage which I have 
quoted, justly observes ; but His Excellency Lord Elgin was 
fuDy aware of the dilemma in which the essayists on the 
theme propounded by him would be placed, and has very 
properly qualified the word '' industrial/' by stating that, in 
the proposed establishment of Industrial Schools, due regard 
should be had to the agricultural nature and wants of the 
country. 

The question, then, appears to me to resolve itself into 
this: — 

Can Industrial Schools be established in Jamaica on a 
principle which will render them subservient to, or consonant 
with, the agricultural wants of the country? Or, in other 
words, can the agriculture of the country be promoted and 
improved by the establishment of Industrial Schools ? — and 
upon what plan ? 

The Rev. Dr. Beard, in an admirable little work on 
"Schools,'' [Kniffht ^ Co., 1842,] says, (pages 48—49), " The 
charity of education, like charity of every kind, tends to pau- 
perise those whom it aims to benefit; and, so long as the 
education of the poor depends on the efibrts of rival and con- 
flicting parties, in religion, or in politics, it is impossible that 
the power thus gained should not be used in order to further 
the opinions and interests of the several factions. * * * It is 
true that good has resulted from the efforts of individuals, 
and of societies, by which such education as the poor have 
received has been conducted. * * * Still they could not, 
under the circumstances, fail to be accompanied by a large 
amount of sectarian and party feeling. At the present hour 
this is peculiarly the case. The church is arrayed against 
dissent ; dissent is arrayed against the church, in competition 
for the largest share in the education of the children of the 
poor." 

Had the author of these lines written them in Jamaica, he 
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could not have produced a more graphic picture of the diffi- 
culties which^ in this Island, surround all attempts at an uni- 
form plan of education for the lower classes. I do not allflde 
to education, in the general sense in which it is viewed, but 
to that tuition which is peculiarly suitable to the people of 
Jamaica — to that class of our fellow citizens who have but 
lately emerged from under the weight and baneful restrictions 
of slavery. ^^ An^ong the changes desirable on the part of 
parents is the existence of a disposition to provide, out of 
their own resources, suitable means for the education of their 
children. * * * There is nothing but their own exertions 
which can brihg to the labouring classes all the good that 
education can convey.'' — {Beard, p. 48.) These remarks are 
also peculiarly applicable to this Island. It cannot be denied 
that a want of that disposition on the part of parents, among 
the lower classes, to provide means for educating their 
children, is, here, a growing evil, which all exhortations from 
the ministers of religion have hitherto unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to check. It is not my province, here, to trace this 
unnatural feeling to its true causes — neither do I pretend 
that I should be able to do so ; but, viewing this evil as 
it exists, it must be evident that it is not one of the least 
stumbling-blocks which present themselves in the path of 
our philanthropists, and that no plat for the education of the 
children of our lower classes can and will succeed, unless 
some means be devised, pari passu, by which parents may 
gradually be brought out of their moral lethargy : for, with- 
out their co-operation, feeble as it may appear to be, no 
progress can possibly be made towards the object which 
occupies our attention. But there is another formidable 
difficulty against which we have to contend ; and that is the 
spirit of rivalry, which Dr. Beard, alludes to, and which 
unfortunately exists in this Island, perhaps in a greater 
degree than in the Mother Country, because our labouring 
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classes may be said to be more immediately and powerfully 
influenced by it than the more enlightened portion of the 
community. In speaking of this spirit of rivalry, let me not, 
however, be understood to attempt the most distant slur on 
that portion of our fellow labourers in the vineyard who call 
themselves Sectarians. I shall, at all times, be ready to bear 
the mite of my testimony to the good which they have 
effected in the moral condition of our people ; and to which 
may be attributed, in a great measure, the orderly and peace- 
able state of our community. But it is not enough for 
Jamaica that her people be good and orderly; indeed, it 
is not enough for themselves that they should be so. They 
must also be ^' industrious.'' They must bear in mind that 
there is behind them a rapidly growing and overpowering 
generation, which being, unlike themselves, strangers to 
slavery and its concomitant privations and demoralizing in- 
fluence ; yet, at the same time, being the offspring of former 
slaves, must be kept, by all possible means, in that medium 
state between licentious liberty and slavery, which the nature 
of the land that gave them birth, and the yet turbid source 
from which they sprang, appear to have temporarily assigned 
to them. For, it being evident that they can neither be 
slaves again, nor be raised to an equality with the former 
masters of their parents, and the owners of the soil, until 
several generations shall have passed over them, as they are 
about to pass over the declining one which has preceded 
them, it is the duty of all true philanthropists to provide 
for them a state of temporal probation and mental prepara- 
tion, without which, any attempted changes in their social 
condition must be attended with violence and baneful results. 
In order effectually to attain that object, and to prevent any 
political or moral collision by which it may be defeated, 
all well-wishers of Jamaica, be their creed or denomination 
whatever it may, should eschew party spirit, if they harbour 
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any^ and all differential opinions in matters of religion, and 
unite in devising and furthering a plan, by which, with 
respect to our labouring classes, parents on the one hand, 
and the rising generation on the other, may be made practi- 
eatty to feel, understand, and perform, the important duties 
of their respective situations ; and prepare gradually that 
great change in the social system of this Island, which must 
take place on a future, although yet distant, day. I am not 
an alarmist ; neither do I allow my better judgment to be 
swayed by circumstances which experience points out to me 
as the natural, and I should say, infallible, consequences 
of the change which the last ten years have witnessed ; but I 
cannot disguise from those who may peruse these lines the 
truth, which, as a public writer, I am bound to tell, namely, 
— ^that education in Jamaica, be it taken in its most general 
sense, or more particularly as applying to the lower classes, 
is lamentably deficient of those requisites, without which it 
has, in all ages and in all countries, proved more a curse 
than a blessing. This may appear strong language ; but 
I trust the importance of the subject which I am treating 
will plead my excuse, if any be necessary. Where great 
interests are at stake, and counteracting evils are to be 
checked and conquered, no good can result from half mea- 
sures ; in the same manner that no truth can be arrived 
at in any writings of the tendency of the present essay, 
unless the strong language of reality be used in representing 
facts as they are. I say it again. — ^The system of education 
pursued in Jamaica, if it be a system at all, is most 
lamentably deficient, particularly in respect to the lower 
classes. I shall speak of the latter only, as being more 
directly connected with the present enquiry. 

Dr. Beard, in the work from which I have already quoted, 
says, (pages 44-— 45), ^^ It is necessary that education should 
also be regarded as a means to some outward result; and here 
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the social distinctions of life present themselves to our atten- 
tion, and modify our views. It is obvious that a child should 
learn that which will best prepare him for the labours, the 
trials, and the duties, through which he will have to pass : in 
other words, the children of the poor ought to be taught what 
most concerns them to know ; what they will have immedi- 
ately to do ; and what, other things remaining the same, will 
prove the most fruitful source of happiness. At the same 
time, the primary object of education — ^the formation of cha- 
racter — should also be kept in view; and the discipline 
through which a child ought to be conducted, and the sub- 
jects of knowledge to be placed before him, must be deter- 
mined by a joint reference to his capabilities, and his probable 
future station in life/' 

From these principles, I feel persuaded that no one, pos- 
sessing a right mind, can possibly dissent; yet, I would ask 
any one acquainted with the routine of schools in Jamaica, — 
by whatever denomination of religionists they may be con- 
ducted, — whether the system pursued therein be in accord- 
ance with those principles ? In fact, if they be not contrary 
to every accepted principle of political economy ? I lay blame 
on no one, but would rather be inclined, as I have stated 
before, to give their full meed of praise to the various teachers 
who have so zealously, and, in many instances, gratuitously, 
undertaken the instruction of the children of our lower 
classes. Defective as it is, and erroneous as their views may- 
have been, yet, I am of Rousseau's opinion when he says, — 
^JPaimerais mieux que mon fits tifeUt pas d^ education du tout, 
que de lui en downer une mauvaiseJ^ Are the children of the 
poor in Jamaica duly prepared for the 'labours," the '^trials/' 
and the '' duties," through which they will haVe to pass ? Is 
the primary object of their education, — ^the formation of their 
character, — ^kept in view ? Are the subjects of knowledge to 
be imparted to them regulated by their ^' capabilities;" and, 
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above all^ by ^Uheir probable future station in life?^' I 
unhesitatingly say they are not. It may be urged against 
this assertion that there are throughout the Island many» 
very many^ Sunday and other schools, such as circumstances 
would permit. This I cordially acknowledge ; but, are those 
schools sufficient for the purpose which we should have in 
view ? If they are, why is it that so little progress has been 
made towards the civilization of our people, — that civilization 
which is to fit them for their ^^ future probable station in 
life ?'' If they are not, a prompt and efficient remedy must 
be appUed, — ^the establishment of Industrial Schools, upon a 
plan, which will secure to the rising generation the benefit 
of the present system, coupled with a training more suited to 
their future wants and station in life. With regard to Sun- 
day schools it may be said, without detracting from their 
general moral tendency, that they are, speaking abstractedly, 
with regard to our population, "insufficient,'* from the 
^^ spirit of Sectarianism and bigotry which they tend to 
foster, the rivalry which they excite, and the jealousies which 
they keep up between different schools ; and, above all, the 
pauperising influence which, more than any other charity 
schools^ they exert on the scholars. " Indeed,** says Dr. 
Beard, (page 25), " so long as scarcely any other book than 
the Bible is employed in Sunday schools, the training which 
they affi)rd must be very defective — unapproached in its excel- 
lence as is that holy book, when well understood and rightly 
used. But an exclusive acquaintance with it is not sufficient 
to expand the mind, and prepare it for the duties of life. 
Without the aid of other knowledge, it is not possible that 
those distinctions and qualifications should be madcy which 
psurts, at least, of the Sacred Scriptures require ; and which 
are rendered necessary by the lapse of ages, and the eonstence 
of- a totally different order of circumstances. If these dis- 
tinctions and qualifications are not made, the most erroneous 
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conclusions may be drawn from the Bible; and the moat 
unrighteous purposes may appear to receive a sanction from 
it.*' And farther he says : — " Indeed, on enquiry, it has 
been found that many who have gone through the Sunday 
school have, in after Ufe, derived little advantage from the 
discipline ; having forgotten the scraps of religious instruction 
which had been presented to their memory, and outgrown 
the bare mechanical ability of reading, which they had more 
or less imperfectly acquired — perhaps lost also, because not 
sufficiently impressed in the character, the moral tone and 
influence, which is nearly the only good thing of a decided 
nature that Sunday schools in general effect/' 

With regard to other charity and public schools for the 
poorer classes in this Island, they differ but little from Sun- 
day schools, except in the days and hours of attendance ; but 
the instruction which they impart is equally defective. On 
perusing the Reports on the " State of the West Indies/* 
printed by order of Parliament, otherwise called ^^ The Blue 
Book^^ for 1840, 1 find the following very apposite observations 
on the general state of popular education at that time. — 

'^ I must, notwithstanding, express my fears that the youth 
of the present day, from the manner in which many of them 
are being brought up, will have great repugnance to labour 
in the field. If a little useful employment could be combined 
with education, I think it would be attended with beneficial 
results." — ^Thos. ABBOTT, Stipendiary Magistrate. 

^^ So far as I have seen, the children repeat like parrots, 
and scarcely know their letters. Crimes are rather greater 
than when they were slaves, but detection is scarcely possible 
to be obtained."— Walter FINLAYSON, Special Justice. 

^^The state of education is, I hope, advancing a little 
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in the towns ; and^ I trusty in the country, if such education 
is really necessary. The only effect likely to be produced is 
the diversion of the present small share of field labour from 
their former owners, to mere idleness and drinking. Not 
one of the rising generation will ever use a bill or a hoe 
for wages.''— W. H. PLUMMER, Senior Magistrate of St. 
James. 

" I am not able to reply to the state of education. Many 
young persons who, in other countries, would be at work, are 
here said to be going to school ; but I much fear the result of 
this education will be, that they will be grounded in idleness, 
rather than in industry. I do not think that crime has dimi- 
nished in the proportion that may have been fairly expected 
from the increase of churches and schools.'* — Wm. H. 
KNOTT. 

^* It would, perhaps, be more for the future benefit of the 
rising generation, if their parents would take them from 
school when they have learnt sufficient for their present situ- 
ation in life, and inure them, while young, to habits of indus- 
try ; this they have not, as yet, commenced to do, and it is 
very rare to see a boy or girl, under 17 or 18 years of age, at 
any sort of field-work."— Jas. BROOKS. 

To the Honorable Samuel J. Dallas. 

" Indeed, I am afraid that their (the Negroes') anxiety for 
* book-learning ' sometimes leads them to neglect other 
branches of education necessary to tit their children for the 
more laborious duties of their station. Viewing learning as 
the privilege of freedom, they are apt to deceive themselves 
into the belief that a knowledge of *^ pen and ink," as they 
term it, will be sufficient to support them." — ^T. W. JACK- 
SON, Stipendiary Magistrate. 

uu 2 
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In Mr. Barclay's " Remarks on Emigration to Jamaica,^^ 
addressed to the coloured class of the United States, — (Appen- 
dix to Votes of Assembly, 1841—1842, page 53) — ^under the 
head of" Schools in Kingston,*' there are some observations, 
evidently taken from the "Note Book" of some unprejudiced 
traveller, among which I find the following : — 

" Among other things which we saw in that school,*' (Wool- 
mer's Free School,) " we shall not soon forget a curly-headed 
Negro lad of 12, examining a class of white young ladies in 
scientific history ! !" 

Comment is unnecessary; and I should not have quoted 
these passages, were it not for the purpose of shewing how 
far beyond the limits of ordinary prudence, the infatuation of 
popular education may lead some men ; and how urgent it is 
that the present system should give place to one more conso- 
nant with the late, present, and future, condition of our lower 
classes. I could say much more on this subject ; but I think 
it unnecessary to use any other argument in support of my 
opinion, than to appeal to the conviction, which, I am sure 
every one must entertain who has had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the results of the present state of education in this 
Island — that it is totally unfit for the purpose which it is 
intended to attain. The only remedy, as I have stated, is to 
establish schools of industry throughout the land ; and I may 
be permitted here to observe, that all well-wishers of Jamaica 
have contracted towards His Excellency Lord Elgin a debt of 
deep gratitude, for having been the first amongst us, since 
the final abolition of slavery, to propose, for public enquiry 
and competition, a subject fraught with so much importance 
as the formation of " schools '' on a principle which may com- 
bine the " moral, intellectual, and practical '' instruction and 
advancement of our rising generation. No doubt exists on 
my mind that such schools can be established. A writer, in 
one of the diurnals of this city, has lately attempted, I think 
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with a very bad grace, to throw some doubt on the subject, 
by stating, among other equally erroneons arguments, that 
parents, generally, are very loath to apprentice their children 
to the several trades now open to them : this, although true 
in some degree, carries no weight against the establishment of 
Industrial Schools, since it is owing to causes obvious to 
every one ; and which, in my opinion, are the best arguments 
that can be used in favour of the plan which we advocate. If 
the education of the poor in Jamaica be defective, it must be 
confessed that the ** apprenticeship '^ offered to them is not 
less so ; and poor and destitute indeed must be the parent 
who tamely submits to the terms meted out to him for the 
use of his child. Indeed, in most cases, an apprenticeship 
here may be considered as a period of slavery, disguised under 
another name. The master is, generally, so much above his 
business, that the care of the apprentices is left to certain 
workmen, but lately themselves emerged from slavery, or 
recently imported from Europe, who, in their desire to please 
their principal, have more in view the "matter,'' than the 
" manner,^' of their inferiors ; and whose object is, conse- 
quently, more the quantum of labour they can get from them, 
than their intellectual improvement. " But, let us suppose," 
— (Bergery " Economie Industrielle :^^ Paris, 1844, page 37,) 
— ^^ that the master possesses all the acquirements and intel- 
lectual resources which his office demands ; and that, as an 
exception, he possesses also the talent of imparting them, — 
does his time permit him to do so? The direction of his 
workmen, his plans, the settlement of his accounts, leave him 
not a single moment which he can devote to the theoretical 
and intellectual instruction of his apprentices. It is not in his 
workshops that our children can acquire the knowledge and 
the means of instruction 'which can render them proficient in 
any art. It is absolutely necessary, before they enter into 
apprenticeship, that they attend the primary schools, where 
they can learn to read, write, and cypher." 
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The consequence of the present system of apprenticeship 
is, that years of toil, of abject treatment, of an almost total 
disregard to social and moral duties, must elapse before the 
apprentice is fitted for a profession, in a mechanical point of 
view ; for, in regard to the intellecttuil part of it, he must 
depend on his own natural judgment, and often to a dearly 
bought experience, as his only guides. Let it be observed 
that I speak generally: there are, of course, honourable 
exceptions to what I have stated ; but, if the system be bad^ 
such exceptions can be of little avail. By the establishment 
pf Industrial Schools, the evils of which we complain will be 
effectually checked, and a more cheering prospect will be held 
out to parents and children, which may, no doubt, in time, 
conquer the loathing on the part of the former, and unwilling- 
ness to follow mechanical avocations on the part of the latter, 
at present so manifest in them ; and which are, in fact, the 
consequence of the defective state of our popular education. 

But Industrial Schools must be established on a plan to 
suit the wants of an agricultural population : will the country 
be benefited by them ? 

I shall answer these questions separately. With regard to 
the first — there are certainly many difficulties in the way, for 
the various reasons already stated, the principal of which is 
the want of funds; but, as Dr. Beard justly observes, "The 
pecuniary means of the poor are not altogether insufficient 
for this important object. In getieral, there are, comparatively, 
few families in which, with a wise economy, something could 
not be spared for education. If, however, the principle of 
association could be brought into operation, in connexion 
with education, the difficulties would be much lessened. 
Already there are self-supporting dispensaries — hospitals for 
the body — why not self-supporting nurseries for the soul? 
As it is, the poor now pay, in the large towns, nearly the 
same sum of money for a bad education, for half their 
children, which, under proper arrangements, would secure an 
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excellent education for all their children. Let us suppose 
then popular schools to be established^ each containing one 
hundred children^ and that each family supplies two scholars : 
fifty families would constitute a school-union. The several 
unions^ in each neighbourhood, might be formed into a 
district union ; the district unions into county unions ; the 
county unions into one grand national union/^ This is pre- 
cisely the language I would address to our agricultural popu- 
lation. Why is the spirit of association so dormant with 
them? Cannot something out of their earnings be spared 
for the education of their children ? To the wealthier classes 
I would also say, in the language of a late writer, ^'The 
National Society has, of late, assumed a degree of vigorous 
activity, which promises to lead to the extension, and to the 
iniprovement, of elementary education. The chief instrument 
to effect these purposes has been the establishment of 
Diocesan Boards, whose object, in each case, 'is to awaken a 
disposition in the rich to impart bountifully, and in the poor 
to receive gratefully, the means of education ; and to provide 
that the instruction given shall be of a proper kind, and shall 
include an elementary knowledge of all the principles ne- 
cessary to prepare the young, as well for time as for eternity.' '' 
These suggestions are well worthy the attention of our poHti- 
cal economists; and I regret having no book of reference 
' before me, to enable me to state on what particular plan the 
'^ Diocesan Boards,^' here spoken of, have been established in 
England ; but, as it is possible that the same plan might not 
be suitable here, the object of those '* associations,*' (a term 
I think more appropriate to them), could be equally obtained, 
by adopting the same course in their formation as has been 
pursued with respect to other "charities'' in this Island. 
I do not see exactly why the qualification of " Diocesan " 
should be appended to them, unless it be because they are 
composed principally of the clergy of the diocese in which 
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they are eBtablisbed. This circumstance would, of course 
render their adoption in this Island difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for the reasons already stated, the truth of which is much 
enhanced by the attempts at the ^' voluntary system,'^ now 
on foot ; but, if divested of all clerical superintendence, or 
church influence, temporally not morally speaking, there can 
be no doubt that the most beneficial results would attend 
those '^ associations/' The education of the rising generation^ 
in a manner befitting their future station in society, is 
an object of deep importance to us all ; and to its attainment 
must all party feelings and religious scruples be unhesitat- 
ingly sacrificed. 

I now revert to the subject of '* want of funds,'' winch 
some persons may view as the principal impediment in the 
way of Industrial Schools. The following statement of 
^'ways and means," founded on statistical returns of the 
revenue of this Island, will, I trust, convince the most 
sceptical that, with little effort, ample means can be raised 
for carrying on those institutions on a liberal scale. 

There are twenty-two parishes in the Island, to which I 
would allot the following number of schools. 

Brought forward 10 

Inland 1 

Vera (Alley) . , 1 

Trelawny : — 

Falmouth I 

Inland 1 

Manchester : — 

May Hill .1 

Mile Gully .. ..1 

St. David's (inland) . . 1 

St. Elizabeth :-— 

Black River . . 1 

Inland 1 

St. Thomas in the East : — 

Manchioneal. . . . 1 

Bath .1 

10 Carried up 21 



St. Catherine : — 
Spanish Town 
The Walks .. 

Kingston . . 

Port Royal : — 
Town 
Goava Ridge 

St. James : — 

Montego Bay 
Inland 

Clarendon : — 
Chapelton 
Lime Savanna 

Hanover : — 
Lucea 

Carried up 
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Brought forward 21 

Westmoreland : — 

Savanna la Mar 1 

Inland 1 

St. Mary's: — 

Port Maria . . 1 

Inland 1 

Portland : — 

Fort Antonio . . 1 

Inland 1 

Metcalfe . . . » 1 

St. John . . 1 

St. Dorothy : — 

Old Harbour . . 1 

Inland . . 1 

Carried up 31 



Brought forward 31 
St. George : — 

Buff Bay 

Inland 
St. Ann's : — 

St. Ann's Bay 

Inland 
St. Thomas in the Vale :• 

Rodney Hall 

Inland 
St. Andrew : — 

Half-way Tree 

Gordon's Town 

Temple Hall 

No. of Schools . . 40 



Which, supposing an average of 127 children to each school 
would give us 5080 — ^say 5100. 



ESTIMATE. 

40 School houses to accommodate 127 children 
each, (supposed cost each £1000) 

On loan at 3 years 
Interest at 6 per cent. 



Maintenance of children, including medical at- 
tendance and materials for clothing, 5100 
at £16 

40 superintendents and general instructors, at £150 

40 master carpenters, at £40 

40 shoemakers and saddlers, at £40 . . 

40 tailors, at £40 

40 hlacksmilhs and wheelwrights, at £40 

3 attendants to each school, *as domestics, cooks 
&c. : 120 attendants at £25 

Tools and materials, per annum 

Books, stationery, &c. 

Medicines 

Incidental expenses 

Total annual expenditure 



£40000 

13333 6 8 
800 



14133 


6 


8 


m 

81600 








6000 








1600 








1600 








1600 








1600 








3100 








500 








400 








400 








466 


13 


4 



£113000 



XX 
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To cover this amount I propose the following 

WATS AND MEANS. 

Special g^nts for edacational purposes, as per 
Report of Commissioners of Accounts, 1841 
Daty on mm consumed in 

the Island . . 25000 

Ditto on sngar and cofiee 

ditto 20000 



4600 



Import and export duties, 
1841 (Kingston) 
Outports 



Tonnage duties . . 
Surplus revenue . . 
Duties on horses, &c. 

Public Taxes:— 



45000 at 20 p. cent. 

94500 
60200 



9000 



144700 at 40 

22700 at 20 

15000 at 20 

1938 at 20 



58880 



Hereditaments 
Horses, &c. • • 
Breeding stock 
Homed stock 
Asses • • • • 
Wheels 
Tnides .. .. 
Quit rent • • 
Land tax .. 



■dWitto««l 



• • • • 



• • • • 

• • • • 



• • • • 






Parochial Taxbs : — 
Hereditaments 
Horses •• .. 
Breeding stock 
Homed stock 

Asses 

Wheels . . . 

Trades 

Ram licenses 
Gun licenses . 
Hawkers' licenses 
Pounds . • • 



»p. 



21300 

5A6 
1971 



3300 



42000 

1651 
5859 



lOp.amt. 



76637 



3688 



70 



15100 



10000 



201 



Up. 



1113 
2231 



29059 



3427 
5177 



11948 
I 



6500 
234 
729 
156 



7619 



5 per cent, on £76637 

10 29059 ., 

15 11948 ... 

20 7619 .. 

Contribution of 5100 children, at 28, per week . . 



4540 








3000 








387 









3832 








2905 








1792 








1404 








29070 









£119410 



Besides the value of work to be done in the school. 
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This sum of j£ll9,410 may, at first sight, appear large, and 
difficult to raise, but, on referring to the different items which 
compose it, it will be seen that the additional per centage 
which I propose will scarcely be felt by any of the branches 
on which it will fall : for instance, the rum consumed in the 
Island has produced j£25,000; this being at the rate of Is.Sd. 
per gallon, the proposed 20 per cent, additional would only 
be Sid. per gallon. The import and export duties have pro- 
duced J£l44,700, which is about 7i per cent on their a^re- 
gate value : now 40 per cent, on 7i per cent, is only 3 per 
cent, on the original total value. Supposing the declared 
value, at the Customs, of a barrel of pork, be 50s,, 3 per cent, 
on 50s. would only be Is. 6d. to be paid by the importer, in 
the first instance, and by the consumer virtually, on a barrel of 
pork, which being sold at 60^., the tax is reduced to a mere 
cypher. The same calculations will be found to apply to every 
item in the list of ^^ Ways and Means,^^ some of which will be 
scarcely affected by the proposed additional tax ; which, I 
must again observe, is not on the original value of the landed 
or commercial property of the Island, but only on the revenue 
produced by the respective taxes laid on them. With respect 
to the £29,070, which I propose to raise by means of a con- 
tribution of 2s. a-week, payable by each child — I am sure no 
one will cavil at it; and I should imagine that there is not a 
parent who would not cheerfully contribute that paltry sum 
for the instruction of his child, (besides his maintenance) in 
such a manner as wUl enable him, in a few years, to earn 
honestly and comfortably ten-fold that sum. I have added to 
the list of *^ Ways and Means '^ an item which, in the course 
of time, may contribute materially to the funds proposed to 
be raised, — ^that is, the value of work to be performed in the 
schools. Many ^institutions in Europe are wholly supported 
by their own earnings alone. I confidently look to the period 
— I trust not far distant — when Industrial Schools will parti- 
ally attain the same happy result. It will be observed that, 
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in the statement of ^'expenditure/' there is a sum of £40,000 
for cost of buildings, which I propose to raise by a loan at 
6 per cent., payable in 3 years, at the end of which, a saying 
of £14,333 6s. Sd. will be effected; this, added to the sum 
which may be produced by the earnings of the schools, will 
materially lessen their expenditure; and, with due economy, 
many valuable additions may be made to them, by way of 
buildings, pleasure-grounds, and extra instruction in other 
branches of education, according to the progress of the pupils, 
and the "march** of their "intellect/* 

I think it necessary to say a few words on the item of 
" maintenance,'' which I have introduced as part of the 
general expenditure of the schools which I propose to 
establish. 

I do not approve of the present general system of " school 
regulations/* If we wish to bring up a moral and intellectual 
class from our proletary population, we must endeavour, 
above all, to check the evil propensities which the very nature 
of their origin has entailed upon them. The first step is to 
estrange them, by degrees, from their homes and early 
habits, — I trust I shall be pardoned the apparent harshness of 
this expression. Those who have observed, and reflected 
upon, the present state of our labouring class, will, no doubt, 
understand my meaning, and acquit me of any intention of 
severing the natural affection which should exist between 
parents and their offspring ; still, I must say that, so long as 
the present practice is allowed to continue, no good can pos- 
sibly result from any system of education. Our public roads 
are covered, at all times of the day, with children going to, or 
coming from, " school :" the traveller is continually beset by 
bands of little urchins, begging the usual " fi'pence,** and 
committing, on their way, all sorts of juvenile depredations. 
Some of these have to travel 10 and 12 miles, to and fro*, 
every day, through dangerous roads, and fording of rivers ; 
and, it is not unusual, in rainy seasons, that weeks elapse 
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without their being able to come to school : the consequence 
is, that little improvement can be expected from them, as they 
lose, in idleness and^' parental indulgences, all that they may 
have gained in a few hours' attendance at the school-room. 
^^ School says Dr. Beard, " holds in reality the place of 
home, — ^home is God's school, — but, since present modes of 
life do not permit the parent to give his child a suitable train- 
ing, he transfers education to the school." Now, if we reflect 
on the present ^' mode of life '' of our lower classes, we cannot 
deny that a thorough change in the habits and training of 
their children is of absolute necessity ; and that the only way 
of effecting it gradually, and permanently, is to render the 
proposed schools, not only places for outward education — if I 
may use the term — but nurseries for the mind. This can 
never be attained so long as children are suffered to wander 
to and fro' as they do, without any distinction of the sexes, 
and mixing up with dissolute and immoral people. If ever, 
at any period, the necessity of a strict boarding-school disci- 
pline was manifest, it is, truly, at the present juncture. 

The sum required for the maintenance of 5100 children is, 
no doubt, large, considering the state of our finances ; but 
the means of raising it will, as I have stated, bear but very 
lightly on our population, for whose exclusive benefit the 
proposed measure is intended. 

Other ways and means no doubt exist to raise funds for the 
contemplated schools. It will be observed that I have said 
nothing respecting the aid that may be derived from the 
several "charities" which we possess; from private contri- 
butions, through the exertions of the diocesan " boards," or 
" associations," of which I have spoken ; and parliamentary 
grants. I am aware that, for the last two years, the latter 
have been wholly withdrawn, perhaps on account of the un- 
satisfactory manner in which they were disposed of; but I 
have no doubt, from the liberality extended in England 
towards educational purposes, that a fixed and well-matured 
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plan for the industrial training of our rising generation, upon 
general and liberal principles, would, upon the recommenda- 
tion of its noble and enlightened promoter, meet with the 
cheerAil and immediate aid of government. 

Having thus disposed, I trust satisfactorily, of the first 
question which I proposed for discussion in this essay, I now 
proceed to the second, namely : — Whether the agriculture of 
the country would be benefited by the establishment of 
Industrial Schools. 

Little argument will, I believe, be necessary to prove the 
a£Brmative. ^ There is no pursuit in life,*' (Beard, page 56,) 
'^ not even that which is most mechanical, which does not 
depend on, or is not connected with, certain principles ; for 
all manual labour is only the carrying out and realization of 
results, for which science has prepared the way. It is 
equally certain that there is no labour which may not be 
lightened or relieved by knowledge. A good education, 
therefore, would make the labourer acquainted with the 
facts and principles upon which his art is built, and thus 
enable him to enjoy the rational and sustaining pleasure 
of working understandingly, with a view to a given result; 
and labouring, therefore, in a manner fitted to improve his 
character as a man, as well as his efficiency as a workman.^' 
Bergery, from whom I have already quoted, says, in his 
^^ Discours aux Indtutriels/^ (p<^ ^^9) " Ne croyez pas que 
vous poss^diez le talent d'un mattre parceque vous serez 
parvenus a gagner de bons salaires. Vous ne possedrez peut- 
dtre que la partie m^anique de votre art — une simple 
machine pourrait vous remplacer. * * * Vous manquez des 
connaissances n^cessaires pour acqu^rir cette intelligence 
sup6rieure qui porte Fhomme k penser, a m^diter, k com- 
biner, k se repr^senter son ouvrage acbeve, k le diss^quer, 
a en tracer les moindres details, et k dinger les opera- 
tions de manifere a produire les r^sultats qu'il desire dans le 
plus court espace de temps et. avec le nuAns de d^enses 
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posMle.^^ Now it cannot be denied that the agriculture of 
this country offers a vast field for improvement, both in 
** matter and manner.*^ Whether from the brutalizing effects 
of slavery, or the state of ignorance from which they are 
emerging, our labourers and mechanics are lamentably de- 
ficient in the *^ art de penser/^ which alone can lead them 
to successful results in the pursuit of their several avocations. 
Hence the irksome duty, and often ungrateful office, en- 
tailed upon those whose lot it is to superintend and direct 
them ; and the unpleasantness arising from stubbornness and 
conceit, on the one hand, and the difficulty of being under- 
stood, on the other. The object of Industrial Schools is to 
instruct the labourer in the principles of his art ; to impart 
to him the knowledge which is absolutely necessary in its 
pursuit; to expand his mind; to open it, by degrees, to 
thought, combination, and conviction; and, ultimately, to 
lead him to search for and acquire the means which nature 
and art have placed at his disposal. Can it be doubted that the 
agriculture of the country will be benefited by such a course, 
and labour be shortened and made more productive; that 
the labourer will feel more attached to the soil, from the new 
era of improvement and plenty which will dawn before him ; 
and that the resources of the Island may, in time, be fully 
developed? ^^La instruccion,^' says Campomanis, in his 
treatise on popular education, '^ produce el mismo efecto que 
las demas riquezas; cuanto mas se posee, mas se quiere 
poseer." Instruction produces the same effect as other 
riches ; the more of it you possess, the more you covet. 

Now, what are the mode of instruction, and the branches of 
education, that may be safely adopted in the Industrial 
Schools which I propose ? 

First : — Every person ought to be able to read. This has 
become an axiom in political economy. He who cannot read 
lives with his fellow citizens as if he were in a strange 
country, whose language he does not understand. He is con- 
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tinually under the necessity of having recourse to others : 
to admit of a third person in his correspondence ; to trust to 
the discretion and good faith of strangers in his purchases 
and dealing;s ; in a word, to be, as it were, the slave 
of others. These remarks are peculiarly applicable to the 
lower classes of our population, from their relative position 
with the higher ones. Much of the suspicious disposition, 
for which they are remarkable, would be tempered by 
their ability to read. 

Secondly : — Every person ought to be able to write. There 
is, evidently, such a connexion between writing and reading, 
that they may be said to be inseparable from each other. If 
the inability to read entail such inconvenience upon man in a 
state of society, whatever be his rank or condition, the igno- 
rance of writing is attended with still more fatal consequences. 
I do not intend that so much care and time should be bestowed 
in teaching writing to the children of the poor, as is general- 
ly the case in boarding schools, where pupils are differently 
situated ; I could wish a good plain hand, which may after- 
wards be improved according to the taste and natural disj^osi- 
tions of the children. All that display of ornamental pen- 
manship, which is observable in too many schools, would, in 
a strictly industrial establishment, be superfluous, not to say 
ridiculous. 

Thirdly : — Every person ought to know the first rules of 
common arithmetic. That in every profession, even the most 
menial, a knowledge of arithmetical figures and combination 
is necessary, no one can deny : it is, I conceive, particularly 
the case with our rising generation. In former times a labour- 
ing man was looked upon as a mere instinctive machine, 
made to perform, mechanically, the work for which it was 
intended : things are vastly altered now-a-days ; and it has 
become a matter of necessity now, that those former dumb 
engines of colonial advancement, and paupered absenteeism, 
have sprung into moral and intellectual life, that they should 
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know their rights, and be able to uphold them ; to calculate 
their ways and means ; and, to manage them so as not to 
become a burden to themselves, or to the State. The common 
labourer in the field; the carpenter at his bench ; the shoe- 
maker on his stool, all require a knowledge of the first rules 
of calculation ; without which they work, as it were, in the 
dark, and must be continually at the mercy of the bad faith, 
or cunning, of those who employ them. Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication, and Division, are, I conceive, quite suffi- 
cient in an Industrial School, connected with agriculture. 
Here, again, I may be permitted to remark on the erroneous 
system, and misplaced pride, of some of our school-masters, 
who will, in spite of their daily experience to the contrary, 
overload the memory, and perplex the understanding, of their 
pupils, with abstract arithmetical calculations ; which, being 
above their comprehension, and power of mental combina- 
tion, they learn and repeat like parrots. I recollect being 
present, some years ago, at the examination of the pupils of a 
certain school, which, at the time, was reported one of the 
best in this city. One of the children, an interesting boy of 
about 10 years of age, astonished all the company present by 
the apparent quickness and facility with which he calculated 
a very difficult arithmetical problem. Suspecting, however, 
that he had been tutored beforehand to answer particular 
questions, I asked him if he could tell me, without having 
recourse to his slate, how many shillings 32 bilts made ? — a 
question which any of my servants could readily have 
answered. The little fellow staggered ; and it was not until 
he had taken down on his slate the aliquot parts, in pence, 
of the 32 bilts, that he could tell the sum. 

To a knowledge of the first rules of arithmetic I would 
advise adding lineal drawing^ as an introduction to the prin- 
ciples of Trigonometry. Without attempting to make my 
intended pupils scientific architects, surveyors, astronomers. 
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or geometers, I think it highly necessary that they should be 
able to plan their own cottages ; to combine the cost of them 
with the means which they possess ; to measure their grounds, 
and the job-work which they may take ; run the lines of their 
little properties, and thus settle any disputes which may arise 
among them, without having recourse to a surveyor. To 
lineal drawing, and the principles of Geometry, I would add 
a few indispensable notions of Geography, by teaching the 
pupils : for instance, the cardinal points of the compass ; the 
divisions of the earth; and other elementary topics of general 
geographical knowledge, which, although not bearing strictly 
on what is termed the *' education of the poor,'' may yet be 
of advantage to tl\em at a future period, without entailing 
upon them any irksome study. 

I must here observe that, in the present essay, I allude 
to Industrial Schools only as regards the male portion of our 
rising generation ; because, it appears to me obvious that for 
the latter only could such schools be intended in this Island. 
I need not, I believe, say much on the subject. Any one 
acquainted with the proletary class of these Colonies will 
readily admit that no schools of industry can be established 
here on a plan to suit both sexes ; neither do I consider that 
His Excellency Lord Elgin, in offering the subject of this 
essay for public competition, intended it to extend to the 
female portion of our labouring class, whose moral and educa- 
tional training evidently requires a different plan, and can 
never be accomplished under the same roof with the other 
sex. It is my opinion that, for the present, parental care and 
surveillance, and Sunday-school instruction, are quite suffi- 
cient as regards them ; and that the period for interfering, in a 
public manner, with their moral and intellectual tuition, is 
not yet at hand. 

It may no doubt appear somewhat strange that, in enume- 
rating the different branches of education which I recommend 
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for adoption in Industrial Schools, I have passed in silence a 
subject of paramount importance, namely, — ^'religious in- 
struction/' It is an intentional omission on my part. I 
have stated, in the introductory remarks to this essay, that 
one of the principal difficulties which I foresaw in the way of 
Industrial Schools in this country would be the difference of 
creeds among the scholars; because the measure, being in- 
tended as a general one, and for the benefit of all denomina- 
tions of Christians, no exclusion or preference should be 
entertained on account of the particular tenets under which 
the scholars have previously been brought up. Hence the 
necessity, in my opinion, that no religious instruction be im- 
parted within the walls of the schools ; but that morality 
should, by all possible means, supply its place. Dr. Beard, 
in speaking of " Primary schools '^ in England, says: — "The 
religious education here demanded is not of a dogmatical^ 
much less of a sectarian^ kind : but such instruction as may 
enlighten the mind of the child and the adult, and such a 
discipline as may work the instruction into the character, till 
'^ it leaven the whole lump/ '^ Now, all this can be accom- 
plished by " moral instruction,'^ without regard to any religi- 
ous tenets, in this Island especially, where religious conflicts 
are at present running high, and threatening to sap the foun- 
dations of the Established Church. No man can possibly be 
more fully impressed than I am with the necessity of a 
" religious education,*' as the controlling power over the 
future actions and welfare of our rising generation. I am 
also fully aware, (to use the language of a late elegant writer,) 
"that morality should be taught in schools, in connexion 
with the sanctions of religion ; that, apart from religious 
sanctions, morality may dircQt, but cannot control ; that it is 
of itself powerless to govern — preceptive but not impulsive — 
pointing out the path, but not urging us to pursue it.'' Yet, 
from the present religious difficulties (with regard to the 
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establishment of Industrial Schools in this Island) under 
which we labour, I am of opinion that it would be safer that 
'^ morality'' alone should be taught by precepts^ without re- 
course to dogmatical intuition; leaving it to our Sunday 
schools to strengthen those precepts by religious practices, in 
connexion with the various creeds of the pupils ; which, 
whatever may be their apparent divergency, all tend to the 
same end, — '' the temporal and eternal happiness of man." 
For that purpose, I would propose to allow the pupils to visit 
their families from every Saturday afternoon to Monday 
morning. This will afford them ample time to attend their 
different Sunday schools, and receive the necessary religious 
instruction, apart from the general avocations of the schools. 
It may be here observed, that religious instruction is not to 
be circumscribed to particular days, nor made subservient to 
worldly acquirements; but, were the limits of this essay \o 
permit me to enter into arguments on the subject, I could 
avail myself of a host of '^ authorities,'' to shew that the tem- 
poral and spiritual happiness of man are akin to each other ; 
and that the promoting the one, speaking reciprocally, is a 
sure way to ensure the attainment of the other. But let us 
set argumentation aside, and come to facts. Here, in this 
Island, we have thousands of our fellow-creatures requiring 
'^ instruction^* — demanding at our hands to rescue them from 
that state of ignorance which is a bane upon them, and upon 
their future advancement in life. Will the philanthropist be 
deterred from extending to them a helping hand because of 
the particular religious sect to which they belong? If a 
beggar ask me for charity, shall I enquire what his religious 
belief may be, before I throw into his hat the ^* superabun- 
dant " penny? So it is with our rising generation. The aid 
which they require from us is apart from all other considera- 
tions. Let us grant it freely; and leave to their religious 
instructors the task which, I am free to confess, they have 
hitherto so effectually (and gratuitously) performed. 
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With regard to the other branches of instruction which I 
would recommend in our Industrial Schools, they may be 
collected from the preceding statement, under the head of 
expenditure. I trust they will be found amply sufficient: 
they are such as I believe to be suitable to the future various 
situations in life of our intended pupils. I do not think it 
within the province of this essay to enter into the minute de- 
tails connected with the schools which I propose : they must 
be left for future consideration and settlement. When once 
a plan be agreed upon, details are but of secondary moment, 
and easily arranged. I shall therefore now proceed to submit 
the following general outlines of the plan which I propose for 
adoption. I trust it will be found to contain the ground- 
work of all future details that circumstances may suggest. — 

1. — Forty schools to be established in the Island, according 
to the enumeration which I have given. 

2. — Each school to be provided with : — one superinten- 
dent and general instructor, — one master carpenter, — one 
master shoemaker and saddler, — one master tailor, — one 
master blacksmith and wheelwright, — ^three attendants, — 
one infirmary man. 

3. — Each school to admit 125 pupils, except those of the 
parish of Kingston and town of St. Jago de la Vega, which 
may admit 175 each. 

4. — Localities and plans of buildings to be fixed by com- 
missioners, as hereafter mentioned. 

5. — Schools to be under the control and patronage of the 
Governor of this Island, for the time being, who shall name 
the superintendents and general instructors. 

6. — Custodes and members of assembly for each parish to 
be inspectors ; to name to the minor appointments ; and to 
report to the Governor any dereliction of duty, &c., on the 
part of superintendents. 

7. — Superintendents to keep an account of receipts, expen- 
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diture, and occurrences, according to printed forms to be 
fixed upon ; such accounts of receipt and expenditure to be 
audited every quarter by commissioners. 

8. — Custodes, members of assembly, and three magistrates, 
to be named by the governor, to form a standing committee 
— ^to be styled ^* Commissioners of Industrial Schools '^ — ^to 
meet every quarter, or oftener, if called upon by the Governor 
so to do; and to be presided by the custos, or, in his absence, 
by the senior member, as chairman, for the despatch of all 
business connected with the said schools. ; 

9. — House of Assembly to pass a bill for the purpose and to 
the effect stated; and for raising the necessary ways and 
means, by loan and additional tax, as per preceding schedule ; 
or in such other manner as to them may seem meet. 

10. — Instruction in the schools to consist of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, lineal drawing, as an introduction to 
trigonometry, principles of architecture and building, carpen- 
ter's work, shoe-making, saddlery, tailoring, blacksmith^s and 
wheelwright's work, cooperage, principles of horticulture and 
agriculture; and, in the inland schools, besides the above^ 
practical horticulture and agriculture; for which purpose a 
certain extent of land to be attached to each school, and 
cultivated by the pupils, under the direction of the su- 
perintendents. 

11. — Hours of work, study, recreation, and meals, to be 
fixed by commissioners of schools. 

12. — ^Attendance at schools to be from Monday morning 
to such hour on Saturday afternoon as inspectors may think 
fit to appoint. 

13. — ^A medical man to be engaged for each school, who 
shall visit it at least three times a week, or as often as he may 
be called by the superintendent, in the event of any particu- 
lar case requiring his attendance. Salary to be fixed by 
commissibncfrs. 
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14. — Quantity of food and other requisites for schools to 
be regulated by commissioners ; and all supplies to be fur* 
Dished by tenders and contract in the usual way. 

15. — ^Admission of scholars to be through commissioners, 
by petition from parents, who are to sign agreements according 
to printed forms; binding themselves to pay two shillings 
every week, as a contribution for each child. In case of 
failure of one month's contribution, child to be reported to 
commissioners, who shall, if they think fit, discharge him 
from the school. 

16.— No child to be admitted under 6, and above 10, years 
of age ; and unless his parents state, by affidavit, to be an- 
nexed to their petition to commissioners, that they are 
unable to provide other education for him, the child to be 
taught in any particular branch for which he may have a 
taste, his parents being previously consulted. 

17. — Dress of children attached to Industrial Schools to 
consist of, in working days : — Trousers and jacket of blue 
Pennistone, black bone buttons, Osnaburgh shirts, plaited 
straw hat, and coarse boots, to be supplied by parents ; and 
when going to visit their parents, and on Sundays, of Osna- 
burgh trousers, white sheeting shirt, coarse blue cloth blouse 
with gilt buttons, and black patent leather belt, with steel 
buckle, and boots, to be supplied by the school. 

18. — Each child to bring with him: — A knife and fork, 
spoon, pewter mug, and plate, according to pattern, to be 
fixed by commissioners ; his suit of working clothes, as above 
described ; one sheet, one blanket, and a stretcher. 

19. — No corporal punishment whatever to be inflicted in 
schools. The privation of indulgences, of hours of recreation, 
and of going to visit parents on Saturdays, to be resorted to, 
according to the magnitude of the fault committed. 

With respect to building plans for the schools, it is evident 
that they must depend, in a great measure, on localities and 
circumstances. The sum which I have allowed, will, I 
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believe, be found quite sufficient for their first cost : when 
this shall have been paid off, other buildings and conveniences 
may be added. I should, however, recommend that the 
school-houses be as simple as possible : low, and of wood ; 
but raised on a three feet stone or brick wall, to keep out 
dampness. The principal school-room may, as is often the 
case in Europe, serve as a dormitory ^ by causing each child to 
take up his stretcher in the morning, and lay it in a room, 
allotted for the purpose, until bed time ; and as a refectory ^ 
by using the school tables for the meals. The other buildings 
will be : an apartment for the Superintendent at one end of 
the large school-room, and on the same floor; and, at the 
other end, four rooms for the teachers, if they choose to live 
in the school. To these will be appended two wings, angu- 
larly ; the one to consist of the necessary store-room, pantry, 
&c., and the kitchen at the end ; and the other, of a cooper's 
shop, carpenter's shop, tailoring and shoemaking room, and 
a blacksmith's and farrier's shop and forge at the end, facing 
the kitchen in the other wing : the whole buildings to com- 
municate with each other by means of an open piazza. The 
windows not to be sashed, but merely with jealousie shutters. 

As regards the infirmary: I would recommend its being 
a separate building, of the same materials as the others, 
at the back of the large school-room, and at such a distance 
that the sick may not be disturbed by the noise of the boys. 
In the statement of *^ expenditure," I have not mentioned the 
salary of an infirmary assistant. This may be included under 
the head of incidental expenses. 

The garden should be contiguous to the school; and th6 
grounds for cultivation at a convenient distance. Should there 
be no river or stream close at hand, two tanks may be built 
at the back of each of the side wings, to receive the water of 
the whole premises; which I consider will be quite sufficient, 
with proper management, for the purposes of the school. 

The following sketch will give an idea of the above plan : — 
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I would also recommend that the Superintendent and 
teachers should take their meals with the children. This 
mode is adopted in all boarding schools at home, and I think 
it conducive to the good breeding and respectful demeanour 
of the children, at the same time that it keeps up a constant 
** surveillance " on the part of the masters. 

Should the plan of boarding the children not appear fea- 
sible — ^firom the difficulty of raising* the necessary means — 
although I confess I do not foresee any very great difficulty 
in doing so— I would submit the following : — 

Instead of building 40 school houses, at an expense of 
£40,000, school-rooms and appendages may be procured at 
jE40 per annum each : — 



40 School-rooms 




1600 


40 SuperintendeDts 
40 Master Carpenters 
40 Master Shoemakers 




6000 
1600 
1600 


40 Tailors, &c 




1600 


40 Blacksmiths, &c. 




1600 


40 Attendants at £20 




800 


Incidental expenses 




500 




£15300 


nay be raised by : — 






Additional 20 per cent, on £25000 
on Ram consumed in the Island 

7\ per cent, on £144700 import 
export duties 


duty 

• • 

and 

• • 


5000 
10854 




£15854 







Leaving a small surplus in favour of the scheme. But I 
must observe that this plan would, in my opinion, fkll short 
of what we intend ; namely, the " moral and intellectual/' as 
well as the '^ mechanical training of the children of our 
lower classes, for the reasons which I have already stated. 
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If the proposed Industrial Schools be conducted in a nig- 
gardly and incomplete manner, I predict their total failure in 
a very short time. It were better not to establish them at all 
than to assimilate them, through mistaken economy, to other 
^^ charity '^ schools, of which we have enough in this Island 
already. Something striking, decisive, and out of the old 
inefficient routine, must be done for our rising generation. 
If we hesitate, and adopt half measures, we defeat our own 
intentions ; which, in the end, we may find to our own cost 
and disappointment. 

I trust I have shewn : — 

1st. — ^That Industrial Schools can be established in this 
Island, at a trifling additional draft upon our finances. 

2nd. — ^That they can be so established, not only to suit the 
wants of an agricultural population, but considerably to 
assist and benefit agriculture itself ; and to accomplish that 
most desirable end, which should be our constant object, the 
moral and intellectual advancement of our ^labouring classes. 

In the preceding lines I have broached some opinions, 
especially on ^'religious training,'^ which may, from their 
novelty, be cavilled at ; but the case before us I consider to 
be plainly this : no schools can be established in this Island, 
on general principles, unless all religious distinctions and 
differences be excluded from them. It is for us, then, to 
decide whether we shall sacrifice the temporary welfare of our 
rising generation to ^^ religious considerations,^' which ought to 
be the province only of Sunday schools, and leave thousands 
of children in a forlorn state of ignorance and intellectual 
incapacity ; which, if not soon remedied, may bring upon this 
Island evils, which even the power of religion itself may fail 
to counteract. 

Kingston, May 29thy 1844. 
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